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ABSTRACT 

T'ais  book  reports  on  a  raplication  of  the  1963 
National  Opinion  Research  Center  study  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
value-oriented  education  carried  out  in  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  in 
tha  United  Statejs,  It  is  part  of  a  growing  body  of  social  change 
research  being  done  by  American  sociologists.  In  Fart  I,  the  first 
five  chapters,  the  context  for  the  analysis  of  the  changing  impact  of 
Catholic  education  on  adult  religiousness  is  placed  in  context,  the 
demographic  and  political  changes  among  American  Catholics  in  recent 
years  are  discussed,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  discover  the 
underlying  cause  of  the  dramatic  decline  in  Catholic  religious  belief 
and  practice  since  1963.  Part  II,  the  second  five  chapters,  turns 
explicitly  to  the  question  of  Catholic  school?,  addressing  the 
relationship  between  value-oriented  education  and  social  change, 
including  attitudes  toward  race;  discussing  Catholic  attitudes  toward 
Catholic  schools;  and  examining  the  specific  areas  of  Catholic 
schools  and  finances,  religious  leadership,  and  basic  beliefs. 
Chapter  11  is  a  summary  and  conclusion.  The  principal  investigator 
offers  a  personal  statement  in  the  Arterword.  (Author/IHT) 
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CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  A  'DECLINING  CHURCH 


PART  I:     THE  CONTEXT 

CHAPTER  1  . 

CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  SOCIAL  CHANGE 

This  book  reports  on  a  replication  of  the  1963  National  Opinion  Research 
Center  (NORC)  study  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  value-oriented  education  carried 
out  in  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  in  the  United  States  (Greeley  and  Rossi  1966). 
It  is  therefore  an  exercise  in  the  sociological  study  of  both  value-oriented  edu- 
cation and  of  social  change.    We  propose  ^ot  merely  to  analyze  the  impact  of 
Catholic  schools  on  adult  religious  behavior  but  also  to  see  whether  that  im- 

pct  has  changed  in  the  decade  since  the  first  NORC  study  was  conducted,  a  decade 
marked  by  great  turbulence  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  Spates. 

Our  study  is  part  of  the  growing  body  of  social  change  research 
being  done  by  American  sociologists.^    In  recent  years  scientists  have  become 
increasingly  persuaded  that  social  research  must  involve  more  than  a  description 
of  social  statics  and  include  analysis  of  social  dynamics.    Much  of  the  social 
change  research  has  involved  replication  of  previous  studies,   using  exactly 

ihc  same  questions  as  the  prior  research,  or  the  analysis  of  change  in  responses 
to  measures  which  have  been  asked  in  past  surveys  and  continue  to  be  asked  at 
periodic  intervals  in  other  ones. 
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When  the  idea  for  the  replication  of  the  1963  NORC  study  emerged, 
\e  felt  fortunate  indeed  that  James  Davis,  then  director  of  NORC,  and  his  col- 
leagues     re  developing  both  a  logic         n  methodology  for  social  change  ' 
analysis  concurrently  vjith  our  collecting  and  analyzing  the  data  about  the 
effectiveu'^ss  of  Catholic  education.    Our  debt  to  Dr.  Davis  and  his  t(  m 
will  be  obvious  throughout  lliis  report. 

Introduction 

There  are  five  general  reasons  for  studying  Catholic  schools 
and  one  specific  one  for  the  replication  of  the  1963  study: 

1.  Catholic  schools  are  a  suberb  laboratory  for  the  study  of  the 
conditions  under  which  value-oriented  education  is  effective. 

2.  With  the  emphasis  on  alternative  educational  systems  increasing, 
the  Catiiolic  school  system  remains  the  larges  single  alternative  to  public  edu- 
cation in  the  country.     (Despite  the  decline  in  attendance  in  recent  years, 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  schoolsenroll  slightly  under  one-tenth  of  the  pri- 
mary school  children  in  the  country.) 

3.  Recent  research  has  raised  serious  questions  about  how  "successful" 

schools  are  in  achieving  the  results  expected  of  them,  uiider  what  circumstances 

2 

they  are  effective,  and  what  might  be  done  to  make  them  so.      The  Catholic 
school  system  provides  a  readily  available  laboratory  for  studying  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  very  specific  goals  are  or  are  not  achieved  by  the 
educational  enterprise. 

4.  Considerable  questioning  has  been  taking  place  recently  about  the 
transmission  of  values  in  American  society.  The  relative  importance  of  home, 
peer  group,  scb  ols,  and  the  mass  media  remains  t:o  be  determined.    A  parochial 
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school  system  is  explicitly  concerned  with  the  transmission  of  a  fundamental 
world  view,  a  world  view  which  may  or  may  not  be  shared  by  the  family,  the 
peer  group,  or  the  media  to  which  the  child  is  exposed. 

5.    Finally,  Catholic  schools  continue  to  be  a  major  matter  of  public 
policy  debate.    They  were  a  matter  of  controversy  in  the  1972  election;  and 
at  the  present  moment,  an  extremely  controversial  tax  credit  bill  is  before 
Congress.    Under  s  uch  circumstances  there  could  be  no  question  that  the  Catholic 
schools  are  a  subject  of  some  importance  for  the  future  of  American  education. 

Why  specifically  did  we  replicate  the  1963  NORC  study?    Tlie  1963  data 
provide  a  base  line  of  information  about  the  effectiveness  of  Catholic  schools 
before  the  impact  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council.    A  replication  of  this  study 
in  1973  provides  information  after  the  cataclysmic  events  which  effected 
Roman  Catholic  church  since  the  Council.     It  enables  us  to  Pleasure  the  effective- 
ness of  value-oriented  education,   indeed  the  survival  of  a  system  dedicated  to 
that  kind  of  education,   under  the  stress  of  immense  pressure,  perhaps  the  strongest 
pressure  the  institution  v;hich  sponsors  the  schools  has  experienced  in  half  a 
millenium. 

The  1963  Study 

In  the  fall  of  1963,  NORC  administered  questionnaires  to  2,071  Catholic 
American  adults  (about  40  per  cent  of  whom  had  attended  Catholic  schools), 
990  teenage  Catholiccliildren  presently  in  high  school  (a  little  less  than  half  of 
wiiom  were  in  Catholic  Schools,  and    700  parents  of  such  children  who  were  not  in 
the  original  sample  (but  whose  spouses  were). 
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The  following  were  the  principal  findings  of  the  1963  research: 

1.  Gradantcs  of  parochial  schools  were  as  likely  to  interact  with 
non-Catholics  in  their  adult  lives  as  were  Catholics  who  went  to  public  schools. 
Th^re  was  no  evidence  that  parochial  schools  had  an  isolating  effect. 

2.  Parochial  school  graduates  had  lower  scores  on  measures  of  racism 
and  anti-Semitism  than  did  Catholic  who  did  not  attend  parochial  schools  These 
differences  were  particularly  striking  when  those  who  had  attended  Catholic 
colleges  were  compared  with  those  who  did  not. 

3.  There  was  no  economic  disadvantage  in  having  attended  parochial 
schools.    On  the  contrary,   those  who  did  attend  Catholic  schools  were  moderately 
more  successful  both  economically  and  educationally  than  those  who  did  not. 

4.  There  was  no  evidence  either  among  adults  or  among  teenagers 
that  the  religious  education  programs  operated  for  Catholics  attending  public 
school  had  any  effect  on  either  religious  behavior  or  social  attitudes. 

5.  The  Catholic  teenagers  attending  Catholic  schools  were  sub- 
stantially more  religious  in  all  measures  of  religious  attitudes  l  A  behavior 
used  in  the  survey  than  Catholic  teenagers  attending  public  schools.  Thn^e 
differences  showed  no  relationship  with  the  religiousness  of  the  parents. 
However,  no  such  large  differences  were  observable  between  the  Catholic 
school  Catholics  and  public  school  Catholics  in  the  young  adult  years  of 
life.    Whether  the  phenomenon  was  one  of  rapid  erosion,  ^'  differences  in 
religious  behavior  after  high  school,  or  of  marked  increase  in  effective- 
ness of  Catholic  ed  ucation  in  the  years  immediately  before  the  study  was 
impossible  to  determine 

6.  Holding  constant  the  availability  oi  school  and  the  religiousness 
of  parents,   there  were  modcrnte  differences  of  occupatiounl  and  educational 
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achievement  between  Catholics  who  attended  parochial  school  and  those  who  did 
not  # 

7#    Parochial  school  attendance  was  about  as  powerful  a  predictor  of 
adult  religious  behavior  as  was  sex  and  social  class.    The  impact  of  Catholic 
education  on  the  religious  behavior  of  adults  was  especially  powerful  under 
two  circumstances:  (a)  when  the  respondent  came  from  a  devout  Catholic  family 
or  (b)  when  the  respondent  received  a  Catholic  education  in  grammar  school, 
high  school,  and  college.      Under  the  latter  circumstance,  not  only  was  the 
impact  of  Catholic  school  on  adult  religious  behavior  striking,   it  also  was 
quite  independent  of  the  religiousness  of  the  parents  of  the  respondent. 

8.    There  was  a  high  level  of  political,  economic,  and  emotional 
support  for  •  he  parochial  school  system  among  Catholics.     This  support  in 
both  sympathy  and  propensity  to  send  one's  children  to  such  schools  increased 
with  social  class  and  educational  level. 

Subsequent  Findings 

The  data  collected  in  1963,  which  was  anailyzed  and  reported  in  The 
Education  of  Catholic  Americans,  was  subjected  to  considerable  secondary 
analysis.    Andrew  M.  Greeley  reported  in  Why  Can't  They  Be  Like  Us?  that 
parochial  schools  seemed  tobe  particularly  effective  among  German  and  Irish 
Catholics    and    particularly  ineffective  among  Poles  and  Italian  Catholics. 
Donald  Light  (/7^^)£ound  thatCatholic  high  schools  were  substantially  more 
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successful  at  integrating  the  educationally,  economically,  and  personally  dis- 
advantaged into  the  life  of  the  school  than  were  other  high  schools.  William 
McCready  (19>|i)  reported  the  very  considerable  effectiveness  of  Catholio  schools 
on  the  elite  population  represented  by  the  Commonvenl  readership,  and  in  a 
subsequent  study,  McCready  (19/^)  delineated  the  transmission  of  religious 
v.lues  across  three  generations.^    Edward  Cleary  and  Hans  Mohl,   in  studies  yet 
to  be  published,  replicated  the  NORC  study  in  Teru  and  Australia,  with  sub- 
stantially the  Same  findings  reported  r-Sove. 

The  Last  Ten  Years 

Since  the  end  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  profound  o^ianges  have  affected  th 
Roman  Catholic  church.    Liturgical  and  disciplinaru  regulations  which  had 
stood  for  a  millenium-and-a-half  were  swept  away.    Authoritarian  structures 
which  had  stood  since  the  Counter-Reformation  have  been  rapidly  replaced 
by  democratic  or  quasidemocra tic  structures,  reaching  from  the  parish 
council  to  the  senate  of  bishops  which  meets  biennially  in  Rome.    Very  con- 
siderable numbers  of  priests  and  nuns  have  resigned  from  their  ecclesiastical 
roles.    Church  attendance  has  declined.  Catholic  attitudes  on  critical  issuv^s 
like  birth  control,  abortion,  and  premarital  sex  have  undergone  much  more  rapid 
change  than  has  the  official  teaching  (HcCready-Greeley    1972).    Westhoff  and 
Bumpass  (  /^73),   in  a  recent  study  on  attitudes  of  birth  control,  raise  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  official  (bmar  Church  enjoys  any  cxedibiLity  at  all  as  a 
teacher   of  sexual  morality.     The  NORC  study  of  the  American  Catholic  priesthood 
(NORC  1971)  shows  a  dramatic  move  to^the  left  on  the  subject  of  clerical 
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.cceptance  of  birth  control  among  the  laity,  despite  the  papal  encyclical  vhi.h 
banned  the  pill.    From  top  to  bottom,   then,   the  Roman  church  has  been  shaken 
by  ideological,  cultural,  and  structural  changes.     In  many  respec-s,   it  is 
hardly  recogni^able  as  the  organisation  it  „as  at  th.o  time  of  the  1963  study. 

Simultaneously  the  Catholic  population  has  gone  through  dramatic 
social  change.     In  1961,  at  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  NORC  study  of  col- 
lege  students,   25  per  cent  of  those  enrolled  in  American  colleges  were  Catholic 
(about  the  same  proportion  of  Catholic  as  in  the  general  population).    The  most 
recent  American  Council  of  Education  survey  of  college  students  indicates  that 
35  per  cent  of  them  are  Catholic.    Andre..  Greely  (1973)  has  shown  that  Catholics 
are  now  represented  in  the  junior  faculties  (professors  under  thirty-five)  at 
e  lite  universities  in  approximately  their  proportion  In  the  general  popula- 
tion.    Greeley  (797^)  also  has  shown  that  Irish  Catholics  are  second  only  to 
Jews  in  economic,  occupational,  and  educational  success  in  American  society, 
and  that  younger  Italian  and  Polish  Catholics  have  higher  educational  and 
economic  scores  than  the  mean  for  ti.eir  age  group  among  northern  whites  in 
large  citieo.  Iti^^iifae-yeerfs'.. 

In  the  years  since  the  1963  study,   then,   the  American  Catholic  popu- 
lation has  decisively  crossed  the  line  separating  the  lower  middle  class  fron, 
the  upper  middle  class.    At  the  same  time,  a  small  but  influential  Cad^olic  radi- 
cal^ont  has  emerged,  and,  according  to  as  yet  unpublished  ..ta  (Nie,  Petrocik, 
Verba^    ; i f 0 ,   the  general  Catholic  population  has  moved  decisively  to 
the  left  politically. 
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In  the  meantime,  however,   there  has  been  a  serious  crisis  in  Catholic 
schools.    The  shortage  of  nuns  has  led  to  a  dramatic  increase  in  lay  teachers. 
Priests  and  sisters  are  no  longer  as  confident  as  they  were  that  the  apostolate 
of  Catholic  education  is  a  valid  vocation.    Attendance  in  such  schools  has 
declined,   in  substantial  part  at  least  because  Catholic  school  construction 
has  almost  ceased  since  the  Vatican  Council.    There  was  controversy  within 
theRoman  Church  before  1963  about  the  existence  of  a  separate  Catholic  school 
system,  but  in  the  past  decade  this  controversy  has  risen  to  a  crescendo.  It 
seems  safe  to  say  that  only  a  handful  of  Catholic  theoreticians  are  prepared 
to  defend  the  continuation  of  Catholic  schools. 

The  data  published  in  the  annual  Officiril  Catholic  Directory--while 
generally  of  tlic  quality  which  would  give  professional  statisticians  night- 
mares (it  underestimates  Catholics  by  between  2  and  3  percentage  points  of 
the  American  population,  or  between  four  and  five  million  people) --gives 
some  idea  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  Catholic  school?  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II.     In  1945, there  were  10,912  Catholic  schools  with  2,590,660  students. 
In  1965,   the  schools  had  increased  by  31  per  cent  (to  14,  2fl6)  and  the  students 
by  135  per  cent  (to  3,  505,186).    But  in  the  most  recent  (1975)  Directory,  .the 
a:hools  had  decreased  24  per  cent  since  1965  and  enrollment  had  fallen  by  35  per 
cent  (to  3,95Q;7S8). 

Enrollment  in  elementary  schools  continues  to  fall.    Between  1974  and  1975 
it  drooped  by  slightly  under  120,000--a  3  per  cent  decline  from  the  previous  year 
and  a  7  per  cent  decline  since  1973.     On  the  other  hand,  enrollment  in  Catholic 
high  schools  in  1975  reached  almost  the  one  million  mark  it  had  attained  in  1965-- 
and  increase  of  13,638  since  the  previous  year;    Enrollment  in  Catholic  colleges 
also  increased  by  more  than  15,000;  it  is  now  422, 243--almost  40,000  higher  than 


it  was  ten  ycnrs  ago.     In  1965,  14  per  cent  of  the  grammar  school  children 
in  the  country  were  in  Catholic  schools;     in  1975,   this  fell  to  8  per  cent. 
The  secondary  drop  was  from  9  per  cent  to  7  per  cent. 

If  one  speaks  of  a  decline  in  Catholic  school  attendance,  one  must 
be  careful  to  specify  that  most  of  this  decline  has  taken  place  at  the  ele-" 
mentary  school  level.    At  the  secondary  level  enrollment  fell  but  has  begun  to 
inch  back  up  toward  its  1965  high.    And  college  enrollment  is  actually  higher 
than  it  was  ten  years  ago  and  seems  to  be  continuing  to  climb  despite  all 
the  problems  that  private  higher  education  is  experiencing,^ 

Some  of  the  decline  in  elementary  school  enrollment  may  be  due  to 
changing  patterns  of  family  size  and  child  spacing.    Some  of  it  is  also  the 
result  of  the  disinclination  of  bishops  and  school  administrators  to  replace 
the  inner-city  parochial  schools  from  which  Catholic  families  have  moved 
to  new  suburban  schools.    Finally,  some  of  the  decline  may  result  from  a 
conscious  repudiation  by  Catholics  of  the  idea  of  parochial  school  or  a 
decision  that  in  one's  own  community  the  public  schools  simply  offer  better 
educational  opportunities.     It  might      rc  bo  that  the  costs  of  Catholic  schools 
are  too  high.    American  Catholicism  has  traditionally  refused  to  engage  in 
systematic  research  on  itself,  so    while  theories  as  to  the  reason  for  the 
decline  abound,   there  is  no  evidence  to  support  any  of  them. 

Nevdrtheless,   in  the  central  secions  of  many  large  cities  in  the  northeast 
and  north  central  regions,  parochial  schools  have  become  alternative  educational 
facilities  for  a  considerable  number  of  black  students,  most  of  whom  are  not 
Catholic.     Indeed  many  such  schools  have  enrollmonts  at  approximately  the  same 
levels  they  had  when  the  students  were  white  and  Catholic.    As  Catholic  ad- 
ministrators strive  to  keep  up  with  the  increasing  costs,  particularly  those 
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those  of  running  alternative  ediicationnl  facilities  in  the  inner  city 
without  large  Sunday  collections  to  subsidize  them,  bitter  battles  have  been 
waged  in  the  state  legislatures  and  the  cot^rts  around  the  nation  to  obtain 
some  sort  of  govermcntal  aid  for  these  schools. 

In  summary,   then,  during  the  past  decade,   the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
has  undergone  nn  extraordinarily  pnfound  and  pervasive  change.    The  Citholic 
population  has  changed  its  economic  and  social  status,  and  parochial  schools 
are  hard-pressed  financially,   intellectually,  and  administratively. 

Issues  Tnvolvcd  in  the  Replication  of  th(?  1963  Study 

There  are,  as  we  have  said  in  the  Introduction  of  this  chapter,  . 
several  reasons  for  studying  Catholic  education  in  the  United  States 
quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  system  happens  to  be  relglously  oriented. 
It  is  an  educational  enterprise  concerned  with  value  formation,  and  it  is 
the  principal  alternative  educational  system  presently  available  in  the 
United  States.    One  could  easily  ignore  the  substantive  nature  of  tho 
religious  commitment  of  these  schools  and  still  find  their  impact  a  fas- 
cinating subject  for  social  science  and  educational  research,' 

The  1963  study  addressed  itself  to  the  question  of  value-oriented 

education  and  an  alternative  educational  enterprise  under  what  might  have 
been  termed  '^ordinary*'  circumstances.    At  tltj   time  of  the  1963  study,  there 
was  little  doubt  in  the  ninds  of  most  of  the  clients  of  the  Catholic  schools 
that  it  was  worth  the  money  involved  or  that  they  v;ould  continue  to  exist. 
Catholic  schools  were  under  no  particular  pressure  other  than  that  which 
any  educational  enterprise  must  endure.    Ho\;ever,   since  1963,   changes  discussed 
previously  have  subjected  the  system  to  very  considerable  pressure.  Thus 
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the questions  vhich  arise  are  not  merely  those  vhich  would  arise  in  an  ordinary 
replication  in  vhich  one  vould  simply  be  seeking  to  measure  changes  over  time. 
There  are  additional  questions  of  hov  performance  of  the  value-oriented  educa- 
tion, indeed  its  very  existence,  persisted  and  have  been  affected  by  the  con- 
siderable changes  of  the  past  decade.    Tables  1  and  2  attempt  to  present 
schematically  the  criteria  for  success  of  the  Catholic  schools  in  the  1963 
study  and  the  criteria  for  success  that  seemed  to  us  to  be  appropriate  for 
replication . 

(Tables  1  and  2  about  here) 

.Me  assume  that  value-oriented  education  is  concerned  with  maintaining 
and  promoting  organizational  involvement,   transmitting  the  ethical  values 
and  the  n^yg^t  i  1 1  i i  l1  knowledge  of  the  institution  that  maintains  them, 
sustaining  the  basic  world  vievj,  explicit  or  implicit,  of  that  organization, 
and  developing  those  social  attitudes  and  that  sort  of  organizational  loyalty 
which  the  institution  deems  appropriate  in  the  circumstances  in  vjhich  it 
finds  itcelf.    Under  such  circumstances,   the  successful  value-oriented 
educational  enterprise  is  one  which  produces  frequent  organizational  activity, 
acceptance  of  the  official  ethical  values,  capacity  to  repeat  the  official 
viev;s  the  organization  endorses,  the  acceptance  of  the  underlying  world 

view  of  the  organization,     ;     the  commitn.cnt  to  its  social  attitudes  and 
values,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  high  level  of  organizational  loyalty. 

In  the  1963  study,  it  was  discovered  that  organizational  activity, 
ethical  values,  and  the  transmission  of  official  organizational  knowlege  were 
successfully  generated  by  the  Catholic  schools,  especially  for  those  students 
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who  came  from  decout  homes  and  for  those  who  had  all  of  their  education  in 

the  Catholic  educational  system  up  to  and  including  college.     It  war  also 

found  that  there  was  a  direct  relationship  between  the  number  of  years  one 

spent  at  Catholic  school  and  one's  propensity  to  accept  the  appropriate 

social  and  racial  attitudes  and  values.    There  was,  however,  no  evidence 

that  organizational  loyalty  was  affected  one  way  or  the  other  by  attendance 

at  Catholic  schools. 

The  second  three  columns  of  Table  1  present  three  different  sets  of 

criteria  for  the  success  of  a  value-oriented  educational  enterprise  under 
pressure. severe-  enough  to  force  the  institution  which  sponsors  the  schools  to 

notably  modify  their  structure  and  style*    The  set  of  criteria  in  the  fourth 
ODlumn  would  indicate  that  graduates  of  parochial  schools  in  the  1970s  were 
substantially  unchanged  from  those  studied  in  the  1960s.    Their  organiza- 
tional activities,   their  values,   their  religious  knowledge,   their  vorld 
views,   their  racial  and  social  attitudes,  and  their  orgniza tional  loyalties 
would  be  approximately  the  same  as  their  predecessors  a  decade  ago.  In 
the  second  column,   there  is  a  set  of  crit:eria  which  wojuld  indicate  that  under 
the  pressure  of  notable  change  in  the  stitution  the  graduates  of  the  value- 
oriented  schools  have  been  more  likely  than  those  who  did  not  go  to  such  schools 
to  adapt  to  the  new  circumstances  in  which  they  find  themselves.    Their  organi- 
zational involvement  would  be  more  nuanced,   their  values  more  sophisticated 
and  subtle,   their  knowledge  more  elaborate  and  less  rigid,   their  world-view 
restated  in  terms  deemed  more  appropriate,   their  social  and  racial  attitudes 
more  enlightened,  and  their  organizational  loyalty  more  discriminating.  To 
the  extent  that  the  criteria  in  the  fifth  colunm  are  sustained  by  our  research, 
it  can  be  said  that  value-oriented  education  is  quite  successful  in  preparing 
students  for  draml:/]\lc,  indeed  traumatic,  changes  in  ihe  sponsoring  institution. 
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Finally^  the  last  column  represents  a  set  of  criteria  which  would  in- 
dicate the  exact  opposite  of  the  outcome  described  in  the  fifth  column.  Or- 
ganizational involvement  would  decline,  values  would  erode,  knc-ledge  would 
also  decline,   the  world-view  would  be  abandoned,  and  the  respondents  would  be 
both  more  racist  and  less  loyal  than  they  V7ere  a  decade  ago.    Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, one  could  legitimately  conclude  that  value-oriented  education, 
far  from  faciliating  adjustment  to  change,  growth,  and  trauma,  actually  impeded 
adjustment  and  achievement. 

It  need  not  be  pointed  out  that  these  questions  are  of  very  con- 
siderable import  for  value-oriented  education.    No  institution  attempting 
to  inculcate  values  in  young  people  can  afford  to  take  the  risk  that  what 
it  is  doing  may  be  counterproluctive,    Tf    on  the  other  hand,   there  are 
certain  kinds  of  value-oriented  education  /?hich  equip  students  to  respond 
maturely  and  intelligently  to  unexpected  social  change,  particularly  change 
in  the  value  propounded  by  the  institution  itself,  then  these  educational 
methods  and  techniqueSware  of  the  highest  importance. 

Table  2  turns  to  the  second  principal  question  of  our  research: 
criteria  for  the  survival  of  alternative  education.    Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, we  contend,  an  alternative  educational  system's  future  is 
relatively  assured  if  the  young  and  upwardly  mobile  parents  in  the  popu- 
lation arc  sendingtheir  children  into  the  system;s  classrooms.    Such  a  situ- 
ation will  exist  when  value  education,  which  inculcates  loyalty  and  which 
transmits  its  basic  values,  is  considered  important  to  the  population  whose 
children  are  likely  to  attend  the  schools.    Parenthetically,   it  is  worth 
noting  that  in  1963,  Ca    ,olic  education  met  all  the  criteria  in  column  1 
of  Table  2.    There  was  a  positive  relationship  both  with  youthfulness  and 
social  class,  and  a  strong  endorsement  of  the  three  motivations  for  a  separate 
school  system. 
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But  a  separate  school  system  under  pressure  must  maintain  the  support 

of  both  the  elites,  which  appear  to  direct  the  movement  of  the  population 

group, and  the  nonelites.     If  the  schools  are  only  pleasing  the  elites,  they 

may  well  go  out  of  business  for  lack  of  attendance  and  support.    If  they 

are  pleasing  the  non-elites  only,   their  situation  will  deteriorate  as  more 

and  more  of  the  rank  and  file  follow  the  elites  in  another  direction. 

Furthermore,   the  target  population,   those  who  constitute  the  pool  from 

which  potential  students  will  be  drawn,  must  display  a  willingness  to  con- 
tinue the  financial  sacrifice  required  in  American  society  to^support  a  separate 
school  system.    This  report  will  investigate  whether  the  motivations  for  this 
sicrifice  are  deteriorating  or  not  and  whether  new  motives  are  appearing  to 
aisLain  the  financial  sacrifice.    We  list  at  the  end  of  the  second  column 
in  Table  2  four  possible  new  motivations  for  a  separate  school  system: 
education  for  community  leadership,  education  for  social  action  and  respon- 
sibility^ education  according  to  the  most  innovative  and  creative  new  tech- 
niques, and  the  conviction  that  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  educational 
alternatives.     If  such  goals  are  beginning  to  develop  in  the  target  popula- 
tion,  then  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  alternative  educational  enterprise 
does  have  a  reasonably  bright  future. 

Questions  to  be  Ansvjered 

Ef foctivcncsf?  of  Kducation. 

1.  Does  a  strong  value-oriented  education  predispose  one  to  accept 
dramatic  transformation  in  the  basic  value  system  in  which  one  was  educated? 
Arc  Catholic  scho'^''  educate*d  Catholics  more  likely  or  less  likely  to  accept 
the  dramatic  cha  f.,  *  which  have  occurred  in  their  church  in  the  last  decade? 
By  comparing  t.ho  c   ivictiims  about  their  church  In  the  1963  and  1973  samples, 
we  can  ascertain  If  disillusionment  has  set  In  and  among  which  groups  it 
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might  be  greatest  in  the  last  decade.    The  basic  analytic  structure  will 
be  to  compare  the  cohorts  from  1963  with  those  from  1973.    Available  data 

show  that  church  attendance  has  been  declining  in  recent  years.    By  comparing 

these  groups,  we  can  see  if  the  decline  has  been  more  dramatic  for  the  Catholic 

school  educated  respondents  than  for  the  public  school  educated  Catholics.  The 

high  investment  in  their  church,  both  financial  and  emotional,  displayed  by 

the  fo4."mer  group  in  1963  may  have  prepared  them  for  great  disillusionment, 

resulting  in  their  abandoning  the  institution. 

2.  In  the  midst  of  the' pervasive  changes  that  have  occurred,  will  . 
the  effectiveness  of  the  parochial  schools  on  aduit  religious  behavior  in- 
crease or  decrease  or  remain  the  same  since  the  time  of  the  first  study  in 
1963?    There  has  been  a  major  shift  in  emphasis  on  what  are  critical  religious 
symbols.     The  traditional  symbols  of  church  attendance  and  other  ritual  be- 
havior appear  to  have  declined  in  importance  in  favor  of  more  experimental 
and  personal  symbols.    Will  parochial  school  Catholics  be  as  highly  committed 
to  the  new  symbols  in  1973  as  they  were  to  the  old  ones  in  1963,  or  will  they 
be  indistinguishable  from  Protestants  on  both  sets  of  symbols? 

3.  Will  the  very  considerable  differences  reported  in  The  Education 
of  Catholic  Americans  between  Catholic  school  adolescents  and  Catholic  adol- 
escents in  public  schools  persist  into  adult  life,  or  will  it  turn  out  that 
such  a  phenomenon  was  purely  a  result  of  a  ttansient  situation  that  existed 
only  so  long  as  the  young  people  were  in  fact  in  a  Catholic  high  school?  If 
erosion  of  the  very  high  levels  of  religious  practice  among  parochial  school 
Catholics  does  occur  after  high  school,  when  does  it  happen? 

,4.    Will-  those  younger  Catholics  vho  have  come  out  of  the  Catholic 
school  syctem  since  the  Vatican  Council  display  any  signs  in  their  adult 
religious  behavior  of  the  striking  shift  of  emphasis  which  has  occurred  within 
the  Catholic  school  system  since  the  Vatican  Council  began? 
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5.    What  will  be  the  impact  on  the  attitudes  and  behavior  of 
parochial  school  Catholics  of  the  increasingly  greater  separation  between 
popular  Catholic  practice  and  official  Catholic  church  teaching?  Have 
their  attitudes  changed  more  or  less  rapidly  than  their  fellow  Catholics 
who  were  educated  in  public  schools^  or  have  they  changed  at  the  same  rate? 
These  data  could  reveal  important  facts  about  the  process  by  which  strongly 
held  values  change  over  time. 

Attitudes  toward  Catholic  Schools. 

1.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  change  in  commitment  and  understanding 
of  Catholics  in  their  schools  in  the  last  decade?    Despite  pos tconciliar  up- 
heaval^  the  proportion  of  Catholics  who  support  parochial  schools,  as  measured 
by  periodic  diocesan  surveys,   does  not  seem  to  have  changed  much  in  the  last 
decade*    However,  national  data  about  the  extent  and  the  nature  of  this 
support  are  of  considerable  importance  for  all  American  eduacation  planners. 

2.  What  sort  of  financial  expenditures  ate  American  Catholics  will- 
ing to  make  to  sustain  their  commitment  to  their  schools?    The  actual  cost, 
of  Catholic  schools  has  increased  dramatically,  but  the  apparent  costs  have 
increased  even  more,  because  the  hidden  subsidies  from  parish  to  school  in 

the  form  of  plant  maintenance  and  free  teaching  by  nuns  are  nc  longer  so  ef- 
fectively hi  Iden  now  that  the  Catholic  schools  operate  on  a  much  more  realistic 
bookkeeping  and  accounting  basis. 

3.  How  important  a  political  issue  to  Catholics  is  the  question  of 
aid  to  parochial  schools?    We  know  that  in  both  the  1963  research  and  from 
other  research  that  ihe  majority  of  Catholics  do  support  such  aid.    Wjj  do 

not  know  if  such  aid  is  politically  salient  to  them;  that  is,  whether  it  would 
be  of  decisive  importance  in  affecting  their  choice  of  a  candidate  for  whom 
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to  vote.    The  issue  of  aid  to  parochial  schools  had  some  importance  in  the 
1972  presidential  election    because  both  candidates  seemed  to  believe  that 
it  might  be  salient  to  Catholic  vote-rs,  but  there  is  no  evidence  either  way 
on  the  subject. 

4.    Which  social  classes  are  most  likely  to  support  Catholic  schools? 
In  1963,   it  was  clear  that  support  for  the  schools  increased  with  social  class. 
It  may  well  be  that  since  then  the  curve  has  taken  a  U-shape,  with  the  lower 
middle  classes  being  more  supportive    and  the  upper  middle  classes  being 
less  so. 

Procedures  and  Methods 

Our  sample  of  1128  American  adult  Catholics  was  drawn  from  an  ex- 
isting NORC  sample  frame.    Hhese  respondents  were  interviewed  by  NORC's 
trained  field  staff.    The  response  rate  in  the  IS74  sutdy  (82  per  cent) 
was  both  above  the  80  per  cent  which  is  normally  taken  to  be  satisfactory 
in  American  survey  research  and  5  percentage  points  above  the  response  rate 
in  the  1963  study.    A  description  of  the  sample  design,  of  the  response  rate,  and 
the  indices  compiled  from  the  responses  to  individual  items  is  presented  in 
the  technical  appendices.  In  addition,  a  copy  of  the  1974  questionnaire  is 
appended  with  the  distribution  of  responses  to  both  tbe  1974  and  the  1963 
survey  included.     (1963  responses  arc  in  parentheses  fcr  those  questions  that 
were  asked  in  both  years.) 

Analytic  models  are  used  in  many  of  the  chapters  in  tliis  book.  The 
use  of  such  nodels  is  still  infrequent  in  the  sociology  of  religion.-,  but 
it  is  our  conviction  that  sociology  is  little  more  than  a  descriptive  discipline 
unless  causnl  or  explanatory  models  arc  specified  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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research  process.    Such  models  are  something  less  than  precise  descriptiongs 
"of  reality  b«t  something    more  than  just  analytic  tools.    They  are,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  social  scientist,  approximations  of  r.iality;  but  they  are 
tentative  and  subject  to  modification  and  change.    They  are,  as  one  scholar 
observed,  "isomorphic  with  reality ."  (S^^tb*?,    ;,  .•). 

Since  this  report  is  concerned  with  both  religious  behavior  and 
social  change,   there  are  two  analytic  models  which  shape  it,  a  religious  be- 
havior model  and  a  social  change  model.    The  first  one  (Figure  1)  assumes 
that  adult  religious  behavior  will  be  influenced  by  the  religiousness  of  one's 
spouse,  the  number  of  years  one  went  to  Catholic  schools,  the  number  of  years 
of  education  one  has  had  (which  is  also  an  indicator  of  social  class),  and  one 
age,  sex,  and  the  religiousness  of  one's  parents.    Spouse's  religiousness  is 
influenced  in  its  turn  by  the  f^ve  prior  variables  that  are  on  its  left  in 
the  model.     The  number  of  years  one  h-.j  spent  in  Catholic  schools  is  by  defini 
tion  a  function  of  the  number  of  years  of  education  one  has  had;  it  is  also 
influenced  by  age,  sex,  and  especially  by  the  religiousness  of  one's  parents. 
The  critical  question  in  the  1963  study  was  whether  there  was  any  direct  rela- 
tionship between  years  of  Catholic  education  and  religious  attitudes  or  be- 
havior once  parental  religiousness  was  taken  into  account. 

(Figure  1  about  here) 
We  arc  not  interested  in  using  the  social  change  model  to  predict  or 
to  explain  the  responses  to  items  concerning  attitudes  or  behavior.    We  are 
interested  in  showing  the  change  in  the  proportion  of  our  sample  giving  a 
specific  response  over  time.    There  are  fundamentally  two  ways  a  population 
can  change:  (1)  Those  in  a  population  cohort  who  were  interviewed  in  a 
previous  sample  may  have  changed  in  their  attitudes  or  behavior,  or  (2)  the 
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older  cohort  may  not  have  changed  at  all  but  thcnew  cohort^   that  youthful 
generation  which  has  come  into  the  survey  sample  since  the  previous  re- 
search, may  be  different  in  its  attitudes  and  behavior  from  its  predecessor. 
This  difference  may  explain  the  change  in  the  proportion  having  a  specific 
attitude  or  engaging  in  a  specific  behavior.    For  example,  most  of  the  growth 
of    political  "independency"  in  the  last  ten  years  has  not  been  the  result 
of  changing  political  affiliation  among  the  old  cohorts.     It  has  resulted 
from  a  new  cohort  coming  into  political  adulthood  and  which  has  not  yet 
chosen  (and  may  never  choose)  a  party  affiliation.     Obviously,  both  the  in- 
flux of  a  new  cohort  and  changes  in  an  older  cohort  may  contribute  to  the 
social  change  between  two  surveys  taken  over  a  considerable  time  span. 

(Figure  2  about  here) 
When  wc  attempt  to  explain  such  change,  we  try  to  find  an  intervening 
variable  that  will  provide  a  reason  why  the  new  cohort  has  different  attitudes 
or  behaviors  and  why  the  older  cohort  (or  cohorts)  may  have  modified  their 
attitudes  or  behaviors.     James  Davis,  in  his  reanalysis  of  the  Stouffer 
Civil  Liberties  Study  (1974),  uses  educational  attainment  as  an  intervening 
variable.    The  new  cohort  is  better  educated  than  the  older  ones,  and  this 
explains  in  part  the  change  in  the  attitudes  of  Americans  toward  civil  liber- 
ties--but  only  in  part.    The  older  cohort  has  changed,   too;  and,  furthermore, 
all  educational  categories  have  also  become  more  toler-int,    Davis  and  his 
colleagu^R  have  developed  a  special  coefficient  to  measure  the  linkages  (or 
"transmittences,"  as  they  call  them)  between  the  variablesjina  social  change 
model.  We  shall  discuss  that  coefficient  later  when  it  relates  appropriately 
to  our  research. 
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For  the  present,  however,  we  turn  to  the  rd.  igious  behavior  model, 
which  is  quite  different  from  the  Davis    social  change  model.    The  religious 
behavior  model  utilizes  the  techniques  of  multiple  regression  and  path  analysis  to 
depict  the  relationships  within  a  set  of  dependent  variables  and  between  dependent 
and  independent  variables.    There  are  four  typ  es  of  relationship    portrayed  in 
the  model:  (1)  the  "simple"  relationship,  (2)  the  "standardized"  relationship, 
(3)  the  "direct"  relationship,  and  (4)  the  "indirect"  relationship. 

A  "simple"  relationship  is  one  which  exists  between  two  variables 
without  taking  into  account  any  third  variable.    A  "standardized"  relation- 
ship is  one  which  takes  into  account  any  other  variable  (or  variables)  that 
may  relote  to  the  two  variables  about  thiwh  the  relationship  is  stated.  The 
other  variables  may  be  either  "prior"  or  "subsequent"  in  the  model.  Thus 
in  Figure  1,  a  'standardized  coefficient  between  the  years  of  Catholic  education 
and  adult  religious  attitudes  or  behavior  is  one  that  takes  into  account 
age,  sex,  parental  religiousness,  years  of  education,  and  spouse's  religious- 
ness.   It  is  a  "pure"  relationship  or  a  "net"  relationship.    The  linkage 
expressed  in  the  "standardized"  coefficient  is  not  explained  away  by  any  of 
the  other  variables  in  the  model. 

A  "direct"  relationship  is  one  which  links  two  variables  without 
passing  through  any  intervening  variable.     It  differs  from  a  "simple"  rela- 
tionship in  that  the  later  ignores  any  intervening  variables  while  a  "direct" 
relationship  states  that  there  are  no  intervening  variables.     It  will  be 
reported  in  this  book  that  there  are  stronger  relationships  in  1974  than  there 
were  in  1963  between  age  and  adult  religious  behavior.    To  the  extent  that 
tiiis  relat  ionship  ifj  purely  a  function  of  some  people  being  older  than  others, 
it  will  be  expressed  by  a  direct  path  from  age  to  adult  religious  behavior. 
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To  the  extent  some  of  this  influence  Is  mediae  through  the  fact  that  older 
people's  spouses  are  more  religious,   there  will  be  an  ''indirect"  relationship 
also. 

Figure  3  illustrates  the  kind  of  analysis  that  we  propose.    Let  us 
assume  a  population  of  students  that  is  ordered  on  throe  different  scales, 
their  age,  number  of  years  of  education  they  have  had,  and  their  scores 
on  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  (GRE) .    Let  us  assurte  further  that  on 
their  ages  Lhey  may  score  anywhere  from  1  to  25;  on  their  education,  anywhere 
from  1  to  16  years;  and  on  their  GRE  score,  anywhere  from.O  to  100.  The 
correlation  coefficient  is  the  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  there  is  a 
relationship  between  one's  position  on  one  of  these  scales  and  one's  position 
on  another  scale.     Thus  the  relationship  (r)  of  .32  between  age  and  GRE  score 
(Table  3)  is  a  description  of  the  extent  of  the  relationship  of  \>^?ve  one  is 
on  tho  age  scale  and  where  one.  is  on  the  GRE  score  scale.    This  is  a  "simple" 
relationship,  and  it  totally  ignores  the  possibility  of  any  intervening  variables. 

Since  age  is  obviously  something  that  is  prior  to  taking  the  exam,  it 
can  be  assumed  that  the  position  on  the  age  scale  is  causally  connected  to 
one's  exam  score.     In  other  words,   the  older  you  are,  the  more  likely  you  are 
to  get  a  good  score.    Moving  to  the  next  column,  r^  (which  is  simply  r  multi- 
piied  by  itself)   is  the  amount  of  "variance"  on  one  scale  that  can  be  explained 
by  "variance"  on  another  scale.     The  j:^  between  age  and  GlvE  score  is  .10,  which 
means  tnat  about  10  per  cent  of  the  "variance"  on  the  Gl^  score  scale  can  be 
explained  by  age.    Age  "causes"  10  per  c^nt  of  die  differences  among  the  young 
people  in  their  GRE  scores.    But  we  also  note  from  Table  3  that  education  re- 
lates to  CRE  score  with  a  correlation  of  .30,   so  one's  position  on  the  educa- 
tion scale  bears  some  relationship  to  one's  performance  in  the  exam.     If  age 

O  > 
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and  education  were  completely  indcpond      of  one  another,   their  combined  in- 
fluence (R)  vould  be  .43  (the  square  root  of  the  combined  coefficients  of 
age  and  education).    They  would  explain  about  19  per  cent  of  the  variance 
on  the  exam  score;  but  a  moment's  consideration  makes  it  clear  that  there  is 
a  strong  relationship  between  age  and  education  and  therefore  a  substantial 
part  of  their  causal  influence  on  exam  scores  would  overljp. 

The  statistic  R  is  a  measure  of  their  joint  influence  on  GRE  score, 
and  the  statistic  r2  is  the  measure  of  the  explanatory  power  of  the  two  variables 
combined.    We  see  from  Table  3  that  the  R  of  age  nnd  education  together  (presented 
in  the  education  row  of  the  table  is  .35,  and  that  the  r2  is  .12.    The  overlap 
between  age  and  education  is  therefore  quite  considerable  because  when  one 
adds  education  to  tlie  model,   the  R  goes  up  by  only  3  points  and  the  R^  by 
only  2  points.     The  final  column  of  the  table,  R^  Change,  shows  the  increase 
in  the  explanatory  power  of  the  model  by  adding  education  to  the  causal  system 
containing  age  and  GRE  score. 

-(Table  3  about  here) 
On  might  assume  from  looking  at  the  table,   then,   that  age  was  the 
principal  »*cause''  of  a  high  score  on  the  GRE,  since  our  addition  of  education 
to  the  model  only  improves  its  explanatory  power  by  2  percentage  points.  How- 
ever, another  moment's  consideration  will  reveal  that  this  would  be  a  false 
conclusion.     In  all  likelihood,  we  would  reali?:e  that  what  happens  is  that  age 
is  correlated  with  education  and  education  is  correlated  in  its  turn  with  one's 
position  on  the  GRC  score  scale.    Age,   then,  "causes"  the  number  of  years  that 
the  young  person  has  attended  school,  and  this  "causes"  his  position  on  the  GRB 
measure.    The  relationship  hctveen  the  number  of  years  a  person  attends  school 
and  his  score  on  the  GRE  may  be  said  to  have  been  "standardized"  for  the  effect  of 
age. 
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The  flow  chart  in  Figure  3  illustrates  this  relationship.    There  is  a 
.90  correlation  between  age  and  education,  a  .30  correlation  between  education 
and  GRE  score,  and  a  .05  relationship  between  age  and  GRE  score  with  education 
taken  into  account.     In  other  words,  most  of  the  influence  of  age  flows  through 
education  to  the  GRE  score,  which  is  an  "indirect*  relationship.    A  smaller 
proportion  of  the  influence  flows  "directly"  from  age  to  GRE  score,  a  "direct" 
relationship.    Older  students  get  better  scores  mostly  because  they  have  had 
more  schooling.    The  line  linking  age  and  GRE  score  is  called  the  "direct  path" 
between  age  and  exam  score,  aid  the  lines  between  age  and  education  and  between 
education  and  GRE  score  can  be  multiplied  to  produce  the  "indirect  path"  of 
age's  influence  on  exam  score.    The  measure  of  the  indirect  path  is  the 
product  of  the  two  path  coefficients,  or  .9  X  .3  =  .27.    Thus,  of  the  r 
of  .32  between  age  and  GRE  score,   .27  is  indirect  and  .05  is  direct."^ 

The  advantage  of  the  diagram  in  Figure  3  is  that  it  enables  us  to 
consider  simultaneously  the  direct  and  indirect  paths  by  which  a  prior  variable 
Influences  a  subsequent  variable.     In  this  particular  instance,  for  example, 
we  note  that  even  though  the  addition  of  education  to  our  model  only  im- 
proves our  explanatory  power  by  2  percentage  points,  education  is,  nevertheless, 
the  principal  channel  by  which  age  exercises  its  influence  on  GRE  score.  A 
small  r2  change,   therefore,  does  not  indicate  that  the  variable  whicji  causes 
this  rather  s.nall  addition  to  the  explanatory  power  of  the  model  is  unimportant. 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  a  third  arrow  pointing  into  GIU=:  score 
with  a  .94  at  its  base.    This  third  arrow  is  called  the  "residual  path."  The 
square  of  the  residvial  path  coefficient  indicates  the  amount  of  variahce  in  GRE 
score  not  explained- by  the  model.    Thus  a  .94  squared  is  .88.    Twelve  per  cent 
of  the  variance  in  Cr'"'  score  is  explained  by  age  and  education,  and  88  per  cent 
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of  the  variance  remains  unexplained  by  the  model.     It  car,  ^-c  said,  therefore, 
that  age  and  education  do  in  fac"  play  some  causal  role  in  a  young  person's 
performance  on  the  GRE,  but  even  when  their  full  causal  impact  is  taken  into 
account,  88  per  cent  of  the  variance  in  the  position  of  students  on  the  score 
scale  remains  to  be  explained. 

Social  science  does  not  expect  to  be  able  to  explain  100  per  cent  of 
the  variance.    Such  determinism  of  human  attitudes  and  behnvior  can  scarcely 
be  expected  to  exist  in  reality*    The  omount  of  explained  variance  that  satisfies 
the  researcher  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  analysis  in  which  he  is  engaged. 

Plan  of  the  Report 

The  next  four  chapters  will  set  the  context  for  our  analysis  of 
the  changing  impact  of  Catholic  education  on  adult  religiousness.    We  will 
first  outline  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  Catholics'  attitudes  and 
behavior  since  1963.     In  the  next  two  chapters  we  turn  to  demographic  and 
political  chann;es  (or  lack  thereof)  among  American  Catholics  in  recent  years. 
Finally  we  will  attempt  to  discover  the  underlying  cause    of  the  dramatic 
decline  in  Catholic  religious  belief  and  practice  since  1963. 

In  Part  II  we  turn  explicitly  to  the  question  of  Catiiolic  schools. 
Wc  address  ourselves  to^  the  princxj:^!  focus  oi  the  report,  the  relationship 
between  value-oriented  education  and  social  change,  including  attitudes 
toward  race,  in  CliapLcr  6.    Chapters  7  contains  a  discussion  of  Catholic 
attitudes  toward  Catiiolic  schools.    More  specific  areas  of  Catholics 
schools  and  finances,  religious  leadership,  and  basic  beliefs  arc  discussed 
in  Chapters  8,  9,  and  10.    Finally,  wc  conclude  with  a  suimary  and  conclusion, 
followed  by  a  personal  statement  by  Andrew  M.  Greoley  in  tlie  Afterword. 
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Tabic  2 

Crirorin  for  Survival  of  Ali:cniat:ivc  rducaLion 


Under  Oi'dinni'y  Ci rcuTustances 

1,     PosiUivc  relation  to  social 
class  if  population  is  up- 
wardly mobile. 


2.    Positive  relation  to  youth 
if  population  is  young. 

3#    Persistence  of  motivations: 

1.  Value  education 

2.  T^'^yalty-oriented  education 

3.  Transmission  of  knox/ledge 


Under  Pressure 

1.  Positive  relation  to  elite 
groups  who  seem  to  be  di- 
recting movement  of  popula- 
tion group. 

2.  Continued  support  of  non- 
elites. 

3.  Willingness  to  continue  fi- 

nancial sacrifice  in  ab- 
sence of  old  motivations. 

4.  Emergence  of  new  motivations: 

1.  Education  for  leadership 

2.  Social  action  and  com- 
mmi  ly  responsibility  edu- 
cation 

3.  Educational  innovation 

4.  Need  to  maintain  alteinia- 
tives 
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TABLE  3 

CORRELATIONS  OF  GRADUATE  RECORD  EXAMINATION  SCORE 
WITH  AGE  AND  EDUCATION 


Variable 

r 

2 

r 

R 

2 

R  Change 

Age   « 

.32 

.10 

.32 

.10 

.10 

Education  .... 

.30 

.09 

.35 

.12 
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p(2)  2.    fiHiHSDHHXK-iasHs    See  James  Colcmari;,    EEOS  and  Christopher  Jcncks 


•Which  is  not  Lo  say  that  the  ef fectivanesa  of  the  school  was  the 
same  as  the  ef f ectiveni^ss  of  the  family.     Rather  the  findin-s  ware  that  the 
groatost  difference  between  parochial  school  Catholics  and  nonparochial  school 
Catholics  was  tc  be  found  precisely  among  those  who  had  devout  parents.  Paro- 
chial school  graduates  of  devout  families  were  themselves  much  more  devout 
than  public  school  Catholics  frcm  devout  families. 


a 

"McCready  used  retrospective  data  on  grandparents,  direct  interview  data 
^om  respondents  who  were  also  parents  of  teenage  childre^,   and  interview  data 
fPom  teenagers  in  an  adolescent  sample.    At  the  time  of  the  1963  Catholic  school 
study,   the  statxstic.l  and  co-nputational  tools  did  not  exist  for  this  sor^  of 
three-ganeracional  analysis.     The  model  developed  by  McCready  should  be  useful 
indeed  in  subsequent  research  of  this  sort. 

\\1  of  the  statistics  should  be  created  with  caution.     The  U  S 
government  (see  Current  Population  Reports.  February,   1975)  reports  private 
school  enrollment  (most  of  which  are  Catholic  at  the  primary  and  secondary 
levels)      In  1965,  Catholic  school  students  (as  reported  by  the  Directorv) 
were  98  per  cent  of  the  private  elementary  students  (as  report>^d  by  the 
census).     In  1975,   they  were  82  per  cent.    We    doubts  that  there  has  been 
that  much  of  an  increase  in  private  non-Catholic  schools.    We  suspect  that  at  one  ti 
or  the  other  the  Catholic  data  were     in  error.    At  the  secondary  level  the 
proportion  at  both  time  points  was  78  per  cenJ:. 

A  certain  proportion  of  NORC  intervie\v«rs  informeo  respondents  before 
or  during  the  interview  that  the  study  was  explicitly  a  study  of  American  Catholacs. 
There  was  no  relationship  between  the  responses  of  this  subsample  and  those  who  were 
not  so  informed. 

7.  The  model  illustrated  in  Figure  3  is  completely  mythical  and  does 
not  represent  any  actual  data  on  the  relfiiionship  between  age,   education,  and 
GRE  scores. 

8.  In  subGoqu(^nl  cIinpLers  the  statistics  on  the  paths  v;ill  not  be 
r  hut  a  *lboln/*  which  Is  n/'net.  s tnndnrdlzvid  coefficient."    Social  science 
readers  will  know  the  difference  between  a  betn  and  an  r;  nonsoclal  science 
renders  cm  see  the  difference  if  they  wisdi  in  some  of  the  lon^/T  treatmetits 


of  pa^Il  nnnlysis.     See,  in  pnrllculnr,   Diinc.in  (lOGM   oj-  Sti/ielli  and  Greeley  (1970  \  S\ 


Footnote  fill-in,  Chapter  1. 


1.  "See  Social  Change  and  the  General  Social  Survey:     an  annotated 
bibliography."    NORC,  Social  Change  Project.    Mimeo,   1974;    James  A. 
Davis,  "A  Survey-Metric  Model  of  Social  Change,"    Chicago:    NORC,  July,  1974, 
mimeo;  Abbott  L.  Ferris,   Indicators  of  Trends  in  the  Status  of  Women,  New  York: 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1971;  and  Greeley  and  Sheatsley  (1971). 

2.    See  James  S.  Coleman  et.  al.^  Equality  of  Educational  Oppottunity. 

Washington,  D,C.,  Government  Printing  Office,  1966. 
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CHAPTER  2 
A  DECLINING  CHURCH: 
A  Descriptive  Overview 


Our  principal  concerns  in  this  book  will  be  to  analyze  the 
components  of  social  change  and  to  reexamine  the  impact  of  value-oriented 
education  on  adult  religious  behavior.    But  before  we  can  turn  to  those 
subjects,  it  is  first  necessary  to  set  the  context.     In  this  chapter, 
we  will  offer  a  descriptive  overview  of  the  religious  changes  in  the 
Catholic  population  between  our  1963  suirvey  and  the  1974  survey.  These 
changes  will  provide  the  raw  material  for  the  analysis  to  be  conducted 
in  later  chapters  of  the  book.     In  the  next  two  chapters,  we  will  describe 
the  demographic  and  political  context  in  which  American  Catholics  find 
themselves.    Such  contexts  are  the  backdrop  against  which  the  drama  of 
religious  change  has  been  acted  out. 

New  Church 

Catholics  like  the  "new  Church,"  are  still  somewhat  sympathetic 
to  the  priesthood,  are  much  less  inclined  than  in  the  past  to  accept  the 
traditional  teachings  on  sexuality  and  authority,  still  strongly  support 
Catholic  education,  have  modified  their  devotions  both  upward  and  downward, 
and  are  still  strongly  loyal  to  the  Church. 

More  than  four-fifths  of  the  Catholic  population  approve  of  the 
English  liturgy;  approximately  two-thirds* approve  of  the  guitar  mass, 
lay  clothes  for  nuns,'  and  progressive  religious  education;  and  four-fifths 
approve  of  sex  education  in  Catholic  schools.     The  proportion  of  Catholics 
going  to  weekly  communion  has  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years.    A  little 
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less  than  a  third  of  American  Catholics  would  support  the  ordination 
of  women  as  priests. 

More  than  four-fifths  of  the  sample  would  vote  for  a  qualified 
woman  for  president.    More  than  one-third  of  them  live  in  integrated 
neighborhoods,  and  almost  three-quarters  have  their  children  in  integrated 
schools.     The  principal  reason  for  not  sending  children  to  Catholic 
schools  is  exactly  the  same  as  it  was  a  decade  ago:  just  over  a  third  of 
the  respondents  who  have  school-age  children  not  attending  parochial 
schools  say  simply  that  there  are  no  Catholic  schools  available. 

We  could  find  little  evidence  that  any  more  than  a  minority  are 
opposed  to  the  post-Vatican  II  or  "new  Church."    Sixty-seven  percent 
thought  the  changes  were  for  the  better,  only  19  percent  thought  they 
were  for  the  worse,     (The  rest  thought  the  changes  made  no  difference.) 
Only  23  percent  disapprove  of  the  "handshake  of  peace."    The  only  change 
that  falls  slightly  under  majority  approval  is  the  distribution  of 
comnn^nion  by  lay  people  (45  percent).    A  slight  majority  (54  percent)  do 
think,  however,  that  there  have  been  enough  changes  in  the  Church.  The 
changes  that  receive  first  mention  most  often  among  those  who  want  more 
changes  are  that  the  clergy  be  allowed  to  marry  (16  percent)  and  that 
there  be  a  modification  of  the  birth  control  teachings  (10  percent). 
Eleven  percent  of  those  who  would  like  to  see  changes  want  to  return  to 
the  old  ways. 
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Religious  Devotion 

There  has  been  a  decline  in  most  measures  of  religious  devotion. 
Seventy-one  percent  reported  weekly  mass  attendance  in  The  Education  of 
Ca thol ic^ ( // i^v/ry > As^i   );  that  proportion  has  now  fallen  to  50  percent. 
Monthly  confession  has  declined  from  38  to  17  percent.     (Those  going  to 
church  "practically  never"  or  "not  at  all"  have  increased  from 
6  to  12  percent,  and  those  "practically  never"  or  "never"    going  to 
confession  have  increased  from  18  to  30  percent.)    Visits  to  the  church 
to  pray  at  least  once  a  week  have  declined  'from  23  to  15  percent,  and 
uaily  private  prayer  has  fallen  from  72  to  60  percent.    The  proportion 
who  "never  pray."  however,  remains  low  at  4  percent,  and  the  proportion 
who  pray    at  least  once  a  week  continues  to  be  a  quite  high    82  percent. 

Many  of  the  traditional  forms  of  religious  behavior  have  also 
declined.    The  percentage  of  Catholics  who  attended  a  retreat  in  the  last 
two  years  has  fallen  from  7  percent  to  4  percent;  making  a  Day  of 
Recollection  has  fallen  from  22  percent  to  9  percent;  making  a  mission 
from  34  percent  to  6  percent;  reading  a  Catholic  magazine  or  newspaper 
from  61  to  56  percent;  and  having  a  religious  conversation  with  a  priest 
from  24  to  20  percent. 

However,  some  of  the  newer  forms  of  religious  life  that  were  so 
infrequent  a  decade   ago  (and  therefore  we  did  not  ask  about  them)  have  now 
attained  a  surprising  popularity.    Sixty  percent  have  attended  a  charismatic 
or  Pentecostal  prayer  meeting  during  the  last  two  yoars,  8  percent  an 
informal  liturgy  at  home,  3  percent  a  marriage  encounter,  and  20  percent 
report  having  attended  a  religious  discusvsion  group. 
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The  most  notable  positive  change  is  an  increase  in  the  proportion 
receiving  weekly  communion       from  13  to  26  percent.    Another  way  of 
putting  this  is  that  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  weekly  mass  attenders 
received  communion  a  decade  ago;  now  more  than  half  of  the  weekly 
churchgoers  do. 

Only  53  percent  of  the  Catholic  population  think  that  it  is 
"certainly  true'*  that  it  is  a  sin  for  a  Catholic  to  miss  weekly  mass  if 
he  or  she  could  easily  attend.     The  principal  reasons  for  not  going  to 
church,  however,  seem  to  have  little  bearing  on  dissatisfaction  diracted 
at  the  new  liturgy.    Those  who  attend  mass  less  than  once  a  week  were 
asked  why  they  do  net  go  to  church  more  frequently,  and  only  4  percent 
say  they  "do  not  get  anything  out  of  mass,"  while  only  7  percent  mention 
they  do  not  like  the  changes  in  the  mass.     (Respondents  were  able  to  give 
as  many  reasons  as  they  wished  for  non-attendance.    For  clarity,  in  this 
analysis  we  discuss  only  the  first-mentioned  reasons.)    The  principal 
reasons  for  not  going  to  church  today  seem  the  same  as  a  decade  ago; 
10  percent  of  those  who  do  not  go  cannot  get  there  because  they  are  too 
old,  too  sick,  or  the  church  is  too  far  away;  19  percent  cite  laziness 
or  a  lack  of  energy;  14  percent  say  they  have  to  work  on  Sundays;  and 
14  percent  say  they  simply  do  not  want  to  go. 

^forale 

Despite  the  polinichl  turbulence  and  the  religious  change  of  this 
past  decade,  the  morale  o:  American  Cc^holics  has  not  deteriorated, 
I1iirty-c^  Lght  percent  of  tlic  Catholic  population  describe  themselves  as 
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"very  happy"  in  1974,  as  opposed  to  36  percent  in  the  1963  survey. 
Eighty  percent  say  they  are  very  satisfied  with  their  marriafje, 
(T;>7enty-nine  percent  reported  their  childhood  as  "happier  than 
average"  in  1974,  as  opposed  to  25  percent  in  1963.)    Thirty-one  percent 
remembered  their  parents"  marriage  as  "extremely  happy"  in  the  more 
recent  survey,  while  only  22  percent  had  the  same  recollections  a  decade 
ago.    Sixty-one  percent  of  the  respondents  thought  that  their  parents' 
marriage  had  been  "extremely  happy"  or  "happier  than  average"  in  1974, 
while  only  45  percent  made  the  same  judgement  in  1963. 

A  majority  of  Catholics  (53  percent)  thought  they  lived  in  a 
good  neighborhood,  while  38  percent  thought  their  neighborhood  was 
about  average.    Thirty-five  percent  reported  that  they  lived  in  integrated 
neighborhodds,  and  only  9  percent  said  that  their  neighborhood  was  "not 
so  good." 

On  the  subject  of  neighborhoods,  about  three-fifths  of  the 
Catholic    population  said  they  lived  in  a  neighborhood  in  which  at  least 
half  the  population  was  Catholic  (no  change  in  the  last  decade). 
Thirty-three  percent  said  that  they  lived  in  a  neighborhood  where  at  least 
half  of  the  population  was  of  the  same  ethnic  group^  as  their  own.  (We 
could  find  no  relationship  at  all  between  any  of  these  neighborhood 
variables  and  any  religious  attitudes  or  behavior.) 

Authorit'V  and  Faith 

Tlierc  has  been  a  substantial  decline  in  acceptance  of  the  legitimacy 
of  ecclesiastical  authority.     In  1963,  70  percent  thought  that  it  was 
"certainly  true"  that  Jesus  handc  I  over  the  leadership  of  his  church  to 
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Peter  and  the  popes;  ten  years  later  that  proportion  has  fallen  to 
42  percent.    Only  32  percent  think  that  it  is  "certainly  true"  that 
the  pope  is  infallible  when  he  speaks  on  matters  of  faith  and  morals. 

In  terms  of  personal  faith,  only  38  percent  say  that  they 
feel  "very  sure"  when  they  speak  to  their  children  about  religious  beliefs 
aT»d  values.    In  1973,  27  percent  of  the  Catholics  thought  that  it  was 
"certainly  true"  that  God  would  punish  the  evil  for  all  eterrlty,  a  decline 
of  25  percentage  points  in  the  last  decade.  •  Thirty-eight  percent  thought 
that  it  was  "cert-inly  true"  that  the  Devil  existed,  while  26  percent 
thought  it  was  "probably  true."    Still,  86  percent  have  never  thought  of 
leaving  the  Church,  83  percent  are  married  to  other  Catholics,  and 
82  percent  were  married  by  a  priest  (down  5  percent  since  1963).  Despite 
their  own  endogamy,  the  proportion  who  think  it  "very  itrq)ortant"  for 
young  people  to  marr/  someone  within  their  own  religion  has  fallen  from 
56  percent  to  27  percent  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  proportion  who 
think  it  is  "not  important  at  all"  has  tripled  to  40  percent. 

Loyalty  to  the  Church  remains,  but  it  'S  being  transformed.  A 
lot  of  things  appear  \o  be  not  nearly  as  certain  or  important  as  they 
used  to  be. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  that  there  is  an  overt  revolt 
against  religious  leadership,  or  that  dissatisfaction  with  political 
leaderr>hip.    We  asked  our  respondents  x^hether  they  approved  of  the  way 
the  pope,  the  bishops,  and  their  parish  priest  were  handling  their  jobs 


(using  the  exact  wording  that  Gallup  uses  periodically  to  measure 
support  for  the  American  president).    Table  1  shows  that  the  local 
parish  priest  ha.s  a  much  higher  rating  than  any  American  presi  .  t 
has  enjoyed  for  the  last  forty  years  on  the  average.    The  pope  is 
one  percentage  point  more  popular  than  John  Kennedy  was  on  the  average, 
and  slightly  ahead  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  (3  percentage  points)  and 
Dwight  Eisenhower  (5  percentage  points).    The  bishops  are  the  least 
popular  of  the  church  leaders,  with  only  a  little  better  than  three-f'fths 
approving  of  the  way  they  handle  their  jobs.    Thus  the  hierarchy  ranks 
beneath  Kennedy,  Roosevelt,  and  Eisenhower  in  popularity,  but  ahead  of 
Johnson,  Nixon,  and  Truman. 

(Table  1  About  Here) 

It  is  clear  that  religious  leadership  is  much  less  important 
than  political  leadership  for  most  people,  and  they  are  much  less  likely 
to  have  strong  feelings  on  the  subject.    Still,  whatever  antipathy  there 
may  be  for  certain  Church  policies  and  whatever  decline  in  confidence 
there  may  be  in  certain  Church  doctrines,  we  do  not  see  in  our  data  much 
evidence  of  a  strong  disaffection  from  ecclesiastical  leadership. 

The  Priesthood 

Whatever  general  approval  American  Catholics  feel  toward  the  work 
of  their  clergy  does  not  extend  to  the  quality  of  their  sermons.    In  1952, 
in  the  Ben  Gaff  in  Catholic  Digest  study  i^f'^^'^ih  l'1f?")y  ^3  percent  described 
the  Sunday  sermon  as  "excellent."    In  a  replication  of  this  study  done  by 
Gallup  in  1965,  the  percentage  had  fallen  to  30,  and  in  our  project  of 
1974,  the  percentage  has  fallen  still  further  to  23.    Thus,  in  a  little 
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over  two  decades,  satisfaction  with  the  professional  quality  of  sermons 
has  diminshed  by  half.    One  consolation  for  the  Sunday  preacher  is 
that  the  satisfaction  level  can't  go  down  much  more* 

Similarly,  in  1952  those  who  described  their  clergy  ^  "very 

i  ^ 

understanding"  with  respect  to  parishioners'  problems  were  72  percent 
of  the  population;  in  1965  the  percentage  has  fallen  to  62,  and  in  1974 
it  was  down  to  48  percent.    There  may  be  a  general  sympathy  for  the  way 
the  clergy  are  doing  their  jobs,  but  there  has  been  a  drastically 
diminishing  level  of  approval  in  specific  judgements  of  clerical  competence. 
(To  add  another  dimension,  we  found  only  47  percent  believing  the  clergy 
to  be  "very  understanding"  in  their  dealings  with  teenagers.) 

In  1963,  66  percent  of  the  respondents  said  they  would  be  very 
pleased  if  their  son  decided  to  become  a  priest;  ten  years  later  the 
proportion  has  fallen  to  50  percent,  which  is  2  percentage  points  more 
than  said  they  would  be  if  their  son  decided  to  become  an  author  or  a 
stockbroker,  16  points  less  than  would  be  very  pleas(!d  if  a  son  became 
a  business  executive,  and  23  points  less  than  if  a  son  became  a  college 
professor. 

The  religious  sisterhoods  have  suffered  a  comparable  loss  of 
favor.    Sixty  per  cent  would  have  strongly  supported  a  religious  vocation 
for  their  daughters  a  decade  ago;  only  50  per  cent  would  do  so  today. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  very  much  antagonism  toward  those  who 
have  left  the  priesthood.    Thirty-two  per  cent  would  have  a  great  deal  of 
sympathy  for  those  wlio  have  left,  and  40  per  cent  more  have  some  sympathy 
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for  them*    Despite  the  argument  frequently  heard  in  high  ecclesiastical 
circles  that  the  laity  would  not  accept  a  married  clergy,  80  percent  of 
our  respondents  say  they  would  be  able  to  accept  a  change,  and  63  percent 
say  they  are  in  favor  of  such  a  change. 

There  is  no  way  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  image  of  the 
priesthood  has  slipped  dramatically  in  the  last  ten  years.  Catholics 
still  like  their  priests,  but  they  don't  seeiii  to  respect  them  nearly  so 
much  as  they  once  did. 

Sexuality 

Other  researchers  have  documented  changes  in  birth  control 
practices  and  attitudes  among  American  Catholics,    This  change  is  merely 
one  indicator  of  a  comprehensive  shift  in  Catholic  sexual  values.  Ten 
years  ago,  only  29  percent  agreed  strongly  with  the  notion  that  husband 
and  wife  may  have  sexual  intercourse  for  pleasure  alone.    That  proportion 
has  now  risen  to  50  percent.    Remarriage  after  divorce  was  approved  by 
52  percent  a  decade  ago;  it  is  now  approved  by  73  percent.  Artificial 
contraception  was  approved  by  45  percent  a  decade  ago;  it  is  now  approved 
by  83  percent     (so  much  for  the  impact  of  Humanae  Vitae),  Sexual 
relationships  between  an  engaged  couple  was  approved  by  only  12  percent 
in  1963;  it  is  now  approved  by  43  percent.    In  1963,  41  percent  thought 
that  "a  family  should  have  as  many  children  as  possible  and  God  will 
provide  for  then."    Today,  only  18  percent  would  agree  with  that  same 
statement.     Ei^^hty  percent  approve  of  sex  education  in  Catholic  schools. 
Sevr-nty-two  percent  thought  that  abortion  should  be  legal  if  there  was  any 
danger  of  a  handicapped  child. 
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It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  however,  that  approval  of  the 
positions  described  above  means  that  someone  is  prepared  to  engage  in 
them  himself  (or  herself),    Wlieii  asked  "whether  or  not  you  think  it 
should  be  possible  for  a  pregnant  woman  to  obtain  a  legal  abortion," 
36  percent  said  "Yes,  if  the  woman  is  married  and  doesn't  want  any  more 
children."    liJhen  asked  what  they  would  do  themselves  in  such  a  situation, 
only  8  percent  of  the  women  said  they  would  definitely  have  an  abortion 
and  another  19  percent  said  they  would  consider  it.     (The  questionnaire 
item  was  "Now  imagine  that  you  are  married  and  you  become  pregnant,  but 
you  and  your  husband  have  serious  reasons  for  not  wanting  to  have  another 
child.") 

In  theory,  and  to  some  extent  in  practice,  a  substantial  proportion 

of  the  Catholic  population  has  turned  away  from  what  is  still  the  official 

1 

sexual  teaching  of  the  Church.     This  is  dramatically  pointed  out  in  the 
decline  of  the  numbers  who  believe  the  Church  has  the  right  to  teach  what 
views  Catholics  should  take  on  birth  control.     In  1964,  54  perc(5nt  saw 
the  Church  as  having  this  right;  in  1974  that  figure  has  dropped  to  32  percent. 

The  proportion  supporting  the  Church's  right  to  teach  on  racial 
integration  has  declined  from  49  to  37  percent,  despite  the  fact  that 
Catholics  have  become  substantially  more  pro -integration  in  the  past  ten 
years*     Tlie  proportion  supporting  the  Church's  right  to  teach  on  immoral 
books  and  movies  has  fallen  from  86  to  60  percent.    On  the  other  hand,  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  from  43  to  51  percent  for  those  who  think  the 
Church  has  the  right  to  teach  on  the  matter  of  federal  aid  to  education. 
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Parochial  Schools 

One  thing  that  seems  unchanged  is  the  support  for  parochial 
schools.    About  28  percent  of  the  parents  of  school-age  children  have 
children  in  parochial  schools.    The  principal  reason  for  non-attendance 
is,  as  it  was  a  decade  ago,  the  unavailability  of  schools        the  first- 
mentioned  reasons  of  38  percent  of  those  who  children  are  not  in  Catholic 
schools,  Tlie  second    most  frequent  first-mentioned  reason  is  that 
Catholic  schools  are  too  expensive,  and  was    given  by  24  percent  (up 
6  points  in  the  last  decsde).     Only  13  percent  suggest  that  the  public 
schools  are  better,  a  reason  given  by  12  percent  in  1963,    Thus,  the 
decline  in  parochial  school  attendance  seems  to  be  the  unavailability  of 
the  schools,  with  a  secondary  reason  being  the  increase  in  costs. 

But  support  for  the  idea  of  parochial  schools  is  overwhelming. 
Eighty-nine  percent  reject  the  idea  that  the  Catholic  school  system  is 
no  longer  needed  in  modem  day  life.    Seventy-six  percent  support  federal 
aid  for  parochial  schools  (up  3  percentage  points  in  the  last  decade). 
Sixty-six  percent  reject  the  notion  that  lay  teachers  cannot  do  as  good  a 
job  as  nuns  (thus  deservingly  putting  to  rest  a  pertinacious  bit  of 
clerical  folk  wisdom).    Eighty  percent  are  willing  to  put  their  money  where 
their  mouths  are  in  support  of  Catholic  education:  they  say  they  would 
contribute  more  to  their  Sunday  collections  if  the  pastor  requested  them 
to  do  so  in  order  to  solve  financial  problems  that  threatened  the  closing 
of  the  parish  school.    Of  those  who  say  they  would  be  willing  to  contribute 
more,  59  percent  would  be  willing  to  contribute  more  than  fifty  dollars, 
and  31  percent  would  be  willing  to  contribute  more  than  one  hundred  dollars 
a  year  to  keep  the  parish  school  open,    Tliis  suggests  that  there  arc 
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hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  untapped  resources,  should  the 
leadership  utilized  them, 

l^ether  there  ought  to  be  parochial  schools  or  not  is  a  subject 
that  has  been  widely  debated  in  Catholic  books  and  journals  for  the 
last  twenty  years.     There  is  no  evidence  that  this  debate  has  affected  in 
the  slightest  the  commitment  to  parochial  schools  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  American  Catholics.    On  the  contrary,  it  would  appear  that 
there  are  more  resources  available  to  support  the  continuation  of  parochial 
schools  than  the  Church  is  currently  using.- 

Social  and  Political  Attitudes 

Four-fifths  of  the  Catholic  population  say  they  would  vote  for 
a  qualified  Jew  or  a  qualified  black  or  a  qualified  woman  for  president. 
This  finding  is  especially  interesting  when  one  considers  that  15  years 
ago  less  than  one-half  of  the  Protestants  in  the  country  would  say  they 
would  vote  for  a  qualified  Catholic.    Ninety-four  percent  of  white 
Catholics  say  they  would  accept  school  integration  for  their  children 
where  a  few  of  the  other  children  are  black,  70  percent  would  accept  it 
where  half  the  children  are  black,  and  34  percent  would  accept  it  where 
more  than  half  the  children  were  black.     It  is  fashionable  to  dismiss  such 
findings  on  the  assumption  that  the  respondent  is  simply  saying  what  he 
or  she  is  expected  to  say.    However,  the  fact  that  74  percent  of  those 
with  school-age  children  have  them  in  schools  where  there  are  black 
students  gives  some  credence  to  this  high, support  for  integrated  education. 
(There  has  been  a  dramatic  shift  to  the  left  in  Catholic  political  and 
social  attitudes  over  the  last  two  decades.     Evidence  of  change  in  racial 
attitudes  has  been  reported  in  two  articles  by  Andrew  Greeley  and 
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Paul  Sheatsloy  (1971,  1974) ♦    Changes  in  other  attitudes  will  be 
reported  shortly  in  an  NORC  study  by  Norman  Nie,  Sidney  Verba,  ^» 
John  Petrocik,  affd^^Artdrew-Gr-eel-^y^l^lT^.    The  findings  reported  in 
the  text  of  this  book  are  consonant  with  those  of  the  other  two 
projects, ) 

Conclusions 

In  this  overview  we  have  limited  ourselves,  for  the  most 
part,  to  description,  postponing  analysis,  commentary,  and  speculation 
for  later  chapters.    Nevertheless,  some  comments  can  be  made. 

One  national  news  magazine  claimed  that  The  Education  of 
Catholic  Americans  was  mired  in  "qualifications."    Unfortunately,  the 
real  world  is  unlike  that  of  the  national  news  magazine;  it  is  gray  and 
complicated.    Any  attempt  to  describe  reality  that  does  not  take  into 
account  conflicting  tendencies  ought  to  be  viewed  with  serious  skepticism. 
No  single  descriptive  conclusion  of  the  present  state  of  American 
Catholicism  is  possible. 

One  the  one  hand,  the  changes  in  the  Church  have  proved  popular 
(and  the  notion  that  the  new  liturgy  has  driven  people  away  can  safely 
be  described  as  complete  fiction).    Fundamental  loyalty  to  the  Church 
continues,  parochial  schools  are  vigorously  endorsed,  and  there  are  more 
financial  resources  available  to  support  the  schools  than  the  Church  has 
yet  been  willing  to  use.    There  are  no  signs  of  anticlericalism  or  any 
vigorous  antipathy  to  Church  leadership.    Church  attendance  is  down  among 
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adults  (though  it  remains  high  among  teenagers),  and  communion  reception 
is  up.    Some  traditional  forms  of  piety  have  declined,  but  other  newer 
forms  seem  to  have  attracted  surprisingly  large  numbers  of  people. 

Catholics  have  accepted  integration,  and  while  the  majority 
does  not  yet  support  the  ordination  of  women  (though  some  might  think 
that  the  size  of  the  minority  supporting  it  is  fairly  large),  they  would 
vote  for  a  qualified  woman  (or  black  or  Jew)  for  the  presidency* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  image  of  the  priesthood  has  slipped 
badly  with  both  adults  and  with  young  people.    On  two  important  measures 
of  professional  performances,  sermons,  and  sympathy  in  dealing  with  people, 
the  decline  of  the  priestly  image  in  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  very 
great. 

Finally,  the  acceptance  of  the  Catholic  sexual  ethic  has  declined 
dramatically,  despite  Humanae  Vitae,    Catholics  seem  uncertain  about  some 
of  the  tenets  of  faith  that  were  once  considered  to  be  of  crit.cal 
inqportance,  and  they  lack  confidence  in  their  capacity  to  hand  on  religious 
values  to  their  children. 


aiAPTER  3 

THE  DEMOGRAPHY  OF  AMERICAN  CATHOLICISM 
Introduction 


A  massive  and  frequently  overlooked  fact  about  American  Catholicism 
Is  that  it  is  the  product  of  relatively  recent  immigration.    At  the  tiaie 
of  the  first  NORC  Parochial  School  Study,  half  the  American  Catholic  popu- 
lation were  eit:her  immigrants  or  the  children  of  immigrants,    A  decade 
later,  15  per  cent  of  American  Catholics  had  been  born  outside  the 
country,  39  per  cent  reported  that  their  father  was  born  outside  the 
United  States,  and  36  per  cent  reported  their  mother  was  not  native  born. 
Fifty-five  per  cent  said  that  all  their  grandparents  were  born  abroad, 
while  only  20  per  cant  said  that  all  four  grandparents  were  bom  in  this 
country.      If  one  needs  four  American-born  grandparents  to  be  thoroughly 
fourth  generation,  then  fgur-f ifths  of  the  American  Catholic  population  are 
still  third  generation  or  less;  which  is  to  say,  at  the  most,  thajr  they  are 
only  two  generations  away  from  the  immigration  trauma. 

Not  only  are  Catholics  recent  immigrants,  they  were  frequently  un- 
welcome immigrants •    The  report  of  th§  in£amoue  Dillingham  Commission  in  1911  s 
gested  strongly  that  eastern  and  southern  European  immigrants  were  genetically 
inferior  and  socially  undesirable;  and  the  immigration  laws  .after  the  First 
World  War  were  in  great  "p/art  written  to  keep  Slavic  and  Italian  Catholics 
out  of  the  country.    A  Catholic  presidential  candidate  was  overwhelmingly 
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rejected  in  1928,  and  when  a  Catholic  was  finally  elected  in  1960,  it  was 
by  a  very  narrow  margin. 

Most  discussion  of  the  alleged  economic  and  intellectual  Inferiority 
of  American  Catholics,  whether  advanced  by  non-Catholics  like  Gerhard  Lenskl 
and,  more  recently  (and  more  irresponsibly),  by  Kenneth  Hardy  or  by  Catholic 
self-critics  like  Monsignor  John  Tracy  Ellis,  Professor  John  Donovan,  and 
the  late  Gusta^-e  Weigel  and  Thomas  O'Dea,  have  tended  to  ignore  or  to  mini- 
mize the  importance  of  immigration.    O'Dea  says  quite  explicitly  that  the 
"anti-intellectualisnf' of  American  Catholics  cannot  be  attributed  to  their 
recent  immigration  or  their  peasant  status  before  emigration.  Professor 
O'Dea  was  an  admirable  sociologist,  but  he  never  troubled  to  provide  empirical 
verification  for  such  an  assertion. 

Before  we  attempt  any  serious  discussion  of  the  changes  in  the 
American  Catholic  Church  in  the  last  decade  and  the  impact  of  those 
changes  on  parochial  schools,  it  is  necessary  to  summarize  briefly 
the  data  avnilable  on  the  demography  of  American  Catholics,   trying  to 
reconstruct  some  of  the  socioeconomic  history  of  Catholics  in  the  Unitad 
States  since  the  high  point  of  immigration  at  the  turn  oE  the  century. 

Since  there  is  no  religious  question  asked  in  the  federal  census,  the 
only  way  we  can  obtain  information  about  American  denominations  (or  ethnic 
groups)  is  through  the  sample  survey.    The  typical  sample  survey  of  the 
sort  that  NORC  and  other  national  private  data -gathering  agencies  collect 
has  1500  respondents.    Since  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  Catholics  nre 
25  per  cent  of  the  country  and  the  largest  of  American  religious  groups, 

a  typical  national  sample,  will  have  425  Roman  Catholics  and  a  smaller  number 

(Bogue  1959) 

of  each  of  the  other  denominations  within  Protcstantisn/.     It  is  therefore 
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necessary  to  follow  the  example  set  by  Donald  Bogue  in  his  chapter  on  re- 
ligion of  his  book  and  combine  a  number  of  sample  surveys  into  one  large 

composite  sample.        Some  analysis,  based  on  eight  NORC  samples  taken  be- 

2 

tv?een  1963  and  1970,  has  already  been  reported.         This  composite  sample 

was  dubbed  "NORC]^*'.    More  recently,  another  composite  sample  ("NORC2")  was 

used  to  analyze  the  intergenerational  mobility  of  American  religio-ethnic 

groups^  For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the  two  composites  have 

been  combined  and  the  1963  and  1974  Parochial  School  Studies  added  to 
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create  a  composite  of  fifteen  surveys. 

Description 


After  a  preliminary  description,  we  shall  attempt  two  analytic 
enterprises  in  this  chapter.    First  we  shall  endeavor  to  ascertain  whether 
the  economic  and  educational  position  of  American  Catholics  is  the  result 
to  any  appreciable  extent  of  a  "purely"  Catholic  factor,  or  whether  it  could 
be  attributed  to  the  lower  educational  attainment  of  parents,  which  would 
have  been  inevitable  with  a  population  still  close  to  the  inunigrant  experience. 
Secondly,  by  using  a  technique  of  cohort  reconstruction  we  shall  attempt 
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to  outline  the  socioeconomic  history  of  Catholics  in  the  present  century. 
Only  Baptists  report  lower  parental  educational  levels'  than  Cath- 
olics, although  Catholics  are  only  slightly  lower  than  "other  Protestant 
denominations"  and  Lutherans  in  the  educational  attainment  of  fathers. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  we  come  to  the  generatioa  of  the  respondants 
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Catholics  are  ahead  of  Baptists,  Lutherans,  other 
Protestants  and  nondenomina tional  Protestants  in  their  educational  achievement 
and  a  half-year  behind  Methodists.    They  are  still  substantially  beneath 
Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  and  Jews  in  educational  achievement.  But 
between  the  parents'  generation  and  the  respondent's  generation  Catholics 
have  at  least  reached  the  white  national  average  in  educational  achievements 

(Table  I'^bout  here) 
Catholics  are  also  within  striking  distance  of  the  national  aver- 
age in  occupational  prestige  score. ^    In  their  occupational  attainment, 
Catholics  are  ahead  of  Baptists,  Lutherans,  "other  Protestants,"  and  only 
slightly \ehind  Methodists  and  nondenominational  Protestants.    They  are, 
however,  substantially  behind  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  and  Jews.  In 
terms  of  education  and  occupational  prestige,  then,  American  Catholics  are 
very  close  to  the  national  averate. 

They  aro  also  virtually  at  the  national  average  in  income,  being 
only  $58  a  year  beneath  that  average.     It  should  be  noted  that  the  income 
reported  in  Table  1  represents  a  combination  of  incomes  reported  in  surveys 
which  occurred  between  1963  and  1975.    Hence,  while  useful  for  comparison 
among  groups,  it  ^loes  not  represent  accurately  the  present  level  of  income 
of  American  denominations.     If  we  look  at  three  NORC  General  Social  Surveys, 
taken  in  1972,  1973,  and  1974,  we  get  an  estimate  of  denominational  income 
after  the  inflation  and  the  increased  standard  of  living  of  the  last  decade 
have  been  taken  into  account  (Table  1-BK 

(Table  1-B  about  h(^re^ 
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By  the  1970s  Catholics  were  already  more  than  $5  00  over  the 
national  mean  in  income,  indicating  that  a  shift  had  taken  place  since 
the  early  sixties.    Catholics  had  passed  the  Methodists  in  mean  income  and 
were  solidly  in  fourth  place  behind  Jews,  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians 
with  an  annual  income  of  $11,668  per  year. 

Thirty-tvo  per  cent  of  all  Americans  in  the  country  have  been  to 
oollege^  while  only  27  per  cent  of  American  Catholics  have  been  to  college 
(Table^^.         This  is  more  than  Baptists  and  Lutherans      and  about  the  same 
as  the  nondcnominational  Protestants  but  less  than  all  the  other  denominations 
in  the  country.    Seventy-one  per  cent  of  the  Catholics  v:lio  live  in  metropolitan 
regions  have  gone  to  college^  about  the  same  proportion  as  Episcopalians^  though 
considerably  less  than  the  95  per  cent  of  the  Jews  who  are  metropolitan  dwellers. 

-...^(Tftble  ^  .  about  here) 

Jews    and  Episcopalians  are  less  likely  to  be  married  than  Catholics^ 
but  the  74  per  cent  married  figure  for  Catholics  makes  the  proportion  of 
married  Catholics  smaller  than  for  all  the  otha:  Protestant  denominations 
(Table^*).    Furthermore,  despite  Catholic  injunctions  against  divorce^ 
the  6  per  cent  of  the  Catholics  who  are  divorced  and  separated  represents  a 
higher  proportion  than  is  to  be  found  among  the  Baptists^  Methodist^  Presby= 
tcrians^  or  Jews;  although  it  is  substantially  less  <-han  the  11  per  cent 
of  the  Episcopalians  who  are  separated  and  divorced. 


(Table      about  here) 
Finally,  Catholics  are  disproportionately  concentrated  in  the  northeast 
and  cast  north  central  regions  of  the  country,  with  62  per  cent  of  the  Catholic 
popt'lation  in  these  three  regions  as  opposed  to  44  per  cent  of  the  total 

white  American  public.    Catholics  are  underrepresented  in  the  southeast, 
east  south  central,  and  the  mountain  regions.    They  are  approximately 
evenly  distributed  in  the  west  north  central,  west  south  central,  and 
Pacific  coLSt  areas. 

(Table  /  about  here) 
In  summary,  during  the  last  decade,  American  Catholics  have  been 
close  to  the  national  average  in  income,  education,  and  occupational  pres- 
tige.   They  are  younger,  have  larger  families,  and  are  disproportionately 
urban,  living  primarily  in  the  northeast  and  north  central  regions.  Only 
Jews  are  less  likely  to  be  married,  and  the  proportion  of  Catholics  who 
are  divorced  and  separated  seems  rather  high,  given  the  Church's  teaching 
on  the  subject. 

A  Catholic  Factor? 

The  first  analytic  question  we  must  ask  is  to  what  extent  the  "just 
average"  educational^  occupational,  and  economic  achievement  of  Catholics 
is  a  function  of  some  kind  of  "Catholic  factor,"  and  to  what  extent  it  is 
the  result  of  the  initial  disadvantage  based  on  lower  levels  of  parental 
education.    To  answer  this  question  we  will  use  a  tochniqcfeof  standardization 
based  on  multiple  regression  analysis.      A  regression  equation  is  computed 
for  e.Tch  denominational  group  with  respondents'  education  regressed  on  fathers' 
educcTtion.    Then  occupation  is  regressed  on  both  educations,  and  finally,  income 
on  both  educations  and  occupntion.     Part  of  the  resvLt  of  such  an  equation  is 
called  statistically  a  "b",  which  can  be  thought  of  as  an  increase  of  every  unit 


0,  the  y  variable  for  each  Increase  In  .he  x  varlaUe.    In  an  equation  between 
height  an.  weight,  for  example,  the  b  «,uld  represent  the  increase  In  pounds 
for  every  Increased  Inch  In  height.    Thus  a  b  of  .5  would  n,ean  that  each  Inch 
taller  you  are,  you  would  be  on  the  average  one-half  pound  heavier.    In  the 
present  case,  the  b  Is  described  as  "a  conversion  rate"  or  as  a  "measure  of 
mobility."    James  Colen^n  has  referred  to  this  rate  In  the  context  of  mobility 
analysis    as  a  measure  of  the  "efficacy  of  resources."    It  tells  us  how  ™uch 
one  can  achieve,  for  example,  in  one's  own  education  for  each  year  of  one's 

parents'  education. 

once  one  has  computed  these  "  meblUty  rates"  for  all  the  denominations, 
one  asks  what  would  happen  If  all  the  denominations  had  the  same  distribution 
„„  a  prior  variable.    What  would  the  educational  attainment  of  our  respondents, 
for  example,  been  UUe  If  the  average  parental  education  of  ,11  the  denominations 
were  the  same,    For  the  purposes  of  this  analysis,  we  will  assume  that  Methodists 
represent  the  middle  grou:,d  to  which  all  others  are  to  be  compared.    The  Methodists' 
9.5  years  of  father's  education  is  the  closest  to  the  white  American  average  of 
9  13     TO  compute  "standardized"  educational  achievement  for  each  denomination, 
we  simply  multiply  the  9.5  years  of  father's  education  typical  of  the  Hethcdlsts 
by  the  conversion  rates  com.puted  for  each  denomination  In  Ita  respective  • 

regression  equation.     CT^Blt^  S  ) 

or,  to  make  matters  simpler,  we  multiply  a  given  .-oup's  conversion 
rate  for  own  education  by  that  group's  deviation  from  the  mean  fathers'  educational 

J.  .    /T.Mnfl'.    Thev  we  add  or  subtract,  depending  on 
achievement  of  the  Methodists  (Table  7 , .  Tney 

the  sign  of  the  conversion  rate,  from  the  difference  between  one's  own  edu- 
cational achievement  anlthat  of  the  Methodists.    A  -.92,  which  represents  the 
catholics' disadvantage  compared  to  the  Methodists  In  father's  education, 'Is 
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multiplied  by  the  Catholic  educational  conversion  rate,  and  the  product 
is  subtracted  from  the  -.53,  which  is  the  difference  in  own  educational 
achievement  between  Catholics  and  Methodists.    The  result,  vhen< performed 
for  each  denominational  group,  is  a  table  of  "standardized"  or  "net"  edu- 
c  ational  differences  among  the  American  religious  denominations.  Less 
than  one-tenth  of  a  year's  educational  difference,  then,     remains  between 
catholics  and  Methodists  (.09)  when  one  takes  into  account  father's  education. 

When  father's  education  is  taken  into  account,  the  Catholic  educational 
attainment  is  higher  than  that  of  the  Baptists,  the  Lutherans,   the  Episcopalians, 
and  the  nondenomination^.l  Protestants.     It  is  only  slightly  less  than  that 
of  Methodists  and  "other  Protestants." 


n 

(Table ^  about  here) 
The  next  question  is  what  is  the "efficacy  of  resources"  for  Catholics 
in  the  world  of  occupation?    What  use  do  they  make  of  their  father's  educa- 
tion and  their  own  education  in  achieving  occupational  success  (Tabled)? 
Catholics  are  1.19  units  below  Methodists  in  their  educational  attainment, 
biit  when  one  takes  into  account  the  educational  differences,  the  disparity 
between  Catholics  and  Methodists  becomes  .36.    The  only  groups  notably  ahead 

of  Catholics  in  occupational  success  are  Jews,  Presbyterians,  and  Episcopali- 
ans. 

(Table ^9  about  here) 
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Once  they  have  obtained  their  given  level  of  occupational  achievement, 
how  do  Catholics  do  in  income?    Is  there  a  "Catholic  ethic,"  as  Gerhard  Lenski 
has  suggested,   that  impedes  their  economic  achievement?    The  standardization 
process  in  Table ^  suggests  that  this  is  not  the  case.    Only  nondenominational 
Protestants  and  Jews  earn  more  money  when  education  and  occupation  are  taken 
into  account  than  do  Catholics. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  then,  we  can  summarize  this  phase  of  our 
analysis  with  the  observation  that  most  of  the  differences  that  remain  be- 
tween Catholics  and  other  American  denominations  in  the  twelve  years  covered 
by  the  SuperNORC  composite  were  attributable  to  deficiencies  in  paternal 
education,  which  the  generation  of  respondents  seem  to  have  virtually  eliminated. 
Indeed,  just  by  removing    influence  of  father's  education  (Tabled,  Catholics 
move  into  a  position  where  their  income  is  inferior  only  to  that  of  \he  oldtime 
Americans  ,       Episcopalians  ,  the  new  but  highly  successful  Jews  and  the 
residual  "nondenominational"  Protestant  category.    Even  where  they  started, 
then,   the  Catholic  adults  in  the  "  composite  have  done  very  well 

indeed  educationally,  occupationally,  and  financially. 

As  one  might  imagine,  those  Catholic  groups  that  were  here  earlier 
have  done  much  betten.    The  Irish,  for  example^  are  nine-tenths  of  a  year 
above  the  national  average  in  educational  achievement.       When  father's 
education  is  taken  into  account,  Slavic  and  Polish  Catholics  are  also  above 
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the  national  mean;  and  the  Latin  Catholics.  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish-speaking, 
are  only  slightly  below  it.       it  should  be  noted  that  for  Tables  H-^,  region 
(South  versus  not  South)  and  urbanization  (metropolitan  area  versus  not  metro- 
politan area)  arc  taken  into  account  to  eliminate  any  disproportionate  ad- 
vantage that  Catholic  ethnic  groups  may  have  in  their  urban  and  norther  con- 
centrations.   Nevertheless,  by  the  early  1970s,  Polish,  Slavic,  and  Italian 
Catholics  v?ere  very  close  to  the  national  mean  in  occupational  prestige,  and 
the  Irish  were  almost  4  units  above  the  mean.     Indeed,  in  education,  occupa- 
tion, and  income,   the  Irish  by  the  early  1970s  had  become  the  most  successful 
Gentile  group  in  American  society,  surpassing  even  the  British-American  Protestants. 
When  the  standardization  model  was  applied,  Polish  Slavic  and  Italian  Catholics 
surged  substantially  above  the  mean  and  in  the  case  of  the  Poles,  "caught  up" 
with  the  Irish.     Taking  into  account  educational  background,   in  other  words, 
the  turn-of - the-century  immigrants  had  begun  to  do  very  well  indeed  by  the 

early  1970s.    Furthermore,   their  success  was  reflected  in  their  gross  income 
levels  (Table        .    With  the  exception  of  the  French  and  the  Spanish-speaking, 
all  the  Catholic  ethnic  groups  were  above  the  early  1970  national  mean  in 
income.    And  when  all  the  background  variables  were  taken  into  account  in 
the  standardization  model,   the  Polish  and  Slavic  Catholics    had  even  passed 
their  Irish  confreres.    Eastern  and  southern  European  Catholics  can  afford 

to  laugh  at  the  ethnic  jokes  about  them  all  the  way  to  the  bank  (or  perhaps 
the  savings  and  loan  association). 
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(Tables  -BrB  about  here) 

The  old    Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian  stock  and  the  new  and  spectacu- 
larly successful  Jewish  stock  may  be  more  successful  than  the  Irish  and  German 
Catholics  and  their  turn-of-the-century  confreres,  but  everyone  else  in  the 
society  is  lagging  behind. 

We  therefore  conclude  this  first  phase  of  the  analysis  by  observing 
that  both  Thomas  O'Dea,  in  the  1950s,  and  Kenneth  Hardy,  in  the  1970s,  were 
fundamentally  wrong.    Whatever  residue  of  occupational,  educational,  and 
economic  inferiority  remains  in  the  Catholic  adult  population  is  almost 
entirely  the  result  of  the  immigrant  experience  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
and  not  of  any  purely  "Catholic  factor."    On  the  contrary,  we  shall  see 
shortly  that  the  Irish  Catholic  group,  which  was  here  before  the  turn  of  the 
century    nnd  still  dominates  American  Catholicism  organizationally'  (much  to 
the  discomfiture  of  other  groups),  have  been  immensely  successful  in  America, 
They  only  look  unsuccessful  when  they  are  compared  with  the  Jews. 


The  Route  Upward 

We  have  establishec   the  fact  that  American  Catholics  have  been 
achieving  relative  mobility  in  American  society.    Now  we  must  endeavor 
to  trace  the  historical  outline  of  their  struggle  for  mobility.    In  the 
process  we  will  discover  that  the  Vatican  Council  occurred  just  at  the 
time  when  the  youngest  generation  of  Catholics  marked  the  definitive  end 
of  the  immigrant  era. 
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There  are,  of  course,  even  less  data  about  the  Catholic  past  than 
the  Catholic  present.    The  U.  S.  Census  cannot  ask  a  religious  question, 
and  until  very  recently,  most  Catholic  history  books  were  the  institutional 
histories  of  dioceses  or  religious  orders  or  biographies  of  prominent  ecclesias- 
tics.      rlowever,  there  is  a  technique  of  demographic  analysis  that  may  be 
used  to  recreate  the  past  of  a  given  subpopulation.     If  one  divides  the 
ppulation  into  cohorts  based  on  year  of  birth,  one  can  observe  the  historical 
events  that  were  occurring      the  various  phases  ir»  the  life  cycle  of  a  given 
cohort.    All  one  needs- to'do  ic  to  obtain  information  from  the  members  of 
a  given  cohort  as  to  decisions  made  at  specific  times  in  the  life  cycle. 
This  technique  is  used  rarely  in  survey  research  because  it  requires  a  very 
large  sample  or  repeated  samples  a-cross  time.    With  a  large  composite, 

it  is  possible  to  build  substantial  cohorts  based  on  year  of 
birth  (v?e  chose  a  cohort  of  ten-year  span,  although  any  number  of  years 
would  do).    We  were  able  to^build  cohorts  for  not  only  the  whole  population 
but  for  the  denominations  and  ethnic  groups  within  the  population  (Table  J-^)  • 
With  such  information  available  we  can  ask,   for  example,  when  it  was  that  a 
given  denomination  (or  ethnic  group)  was  able  to  send  as  many  of  its  young 
people  to  college  as  did  the  rest  of  the  country  and  when  it  was  able  to 
launch  its  young  on  career  paths  which  were  not  dissimilar  from  those  of 
the  rest  of  the  country's  young.    Most  people  (though  by  no  means  all) 
attend  college  in  their  late  teens  and  early  twenties^-  and  embark  on  career 
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paths  at  that  time  which  result  in  their  present  occupational  levels.  Thus 
if  we  know  the  proportion  of  college  attendance  of  those  Roman  Catholics  who 
came  to  their  college  years  in  the  Roaring  *20s,  for  example,  we  can  get  some 
f  eel  for  what  the  social  and  economic  state  of  the  Catholic  population  was 
at  that  time.    Similarly,   if  we  know  what  that  cohort's  mean  occupational 
level  is  presently,  we  can  at  least  get  a  feel  for  what  the  career  path  decisions 
were  that  were  made  by  the  young  people  coming  into  young  adulthood  between 
the  First  World  War  and  the  Great  Depression. 

(Table  12  about  here) 
To  simplify  our  discussion  we  have  given  each  cohort  a  name  that 
identifies  the  era  in  which  its  members  came  into  young  adulthood.  (Table  12) 
Alas,  in  al3  too  many  cases,  our  names  identify  a  war.  Admittedly,  such  a  way 
of  doing  history  is  both  speculative  and  tentative,  but  it  does  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  dealing  with  neither  institutions  and  organizations  nor  great 
ecclesiastical  and  political  leaders  but  with  ordinary  people. 

Table  13  presents  the  odds-ratios  of  college  attendance  for 
each  denominational  group  between  the  Edwardian  era  and  the  present.  Table 
14  contains  the  proportion  attending  college  for  denominations  in  each  of  the 
cohort  group^s.  (It  is  interesting  to  notc^,  incidentally,  that  the  proportion 
of  the  total  population  attending  college  has  almost  tripled  from  the  Edw??rdian 
era  to  the  Vietnam.)    Table  13,  which  is  based  on  the  changes  of  attending 
college  in  a  given  denomination  is  easy  to  read.    Perhaps  the  most  striking 
fact  about  American  Catholics  to  be  learned  from  Table  13  is  that  there  was 
a  sharp  increase  in  the  ratio  of  college  attendance  to  non-college  attendance 
between  the  Edwardian  era  and  World  War  I,   then  a  leveling  off  in  the  Roaring 
Twenties,  and  a  slow  rise  to  the  Cold  War  era,  with  an  increase  in  the  Vietnam 
generation,  in  which  Catholics  almost  caught  up  with  the  national  ratio. 
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(Table  }o  about  here) 
How  can  one  explain  this  phenomenon?    The  most  plausiable  ex- 
planation is  that  two  things  happened  between  World  War  1  and  the  Roaring 
Twenties.    First  of  all,  the  children  of  the  last  great  wave  of  immigrants 
began  to  come  of  college  age;  secondly,  German  Catholics  suffered  a  severe 
shock  and  consequent  devastation  of  morale  caused  by  the  anti-German  feel- 
ing that  swept  the  country  during  the  First  World  War.    The  nativism  of 
the  Dillingham  Commission  and  the  immigration  laws,  the  anti-German  reac- 
tion to  the  war,  and  surge  of  anti-Catholic  prejudices  in  the  1920s,  as 
well  as  the  sheer  problem  of  acculturating  masses  of  new  immigrants  and 
their  children  was  doubtless  a  severe  shock  to  the  American  Catholic  popula- 
tion.     In  subsequent  tables,  when  we  look  at  the  individual  Catholic  ethnic 
groups,  we  will  be  able  fo  test  this  explanation  further.    In  any  event, 
the  Vietnam  Catholic  generation  is  more  likely  to  go  to  college  than 
Baptists  and  "other  Protestants"  and  as  likely  to  go  as  Lutherans,  Metho- 
dists, and  nondenoninational  Protestants.    It  still  lags  behind  Jews, 
Presbyterians,  and  Episcopalians.    The  progress  has  been  study  without 
any  sudden  "leaps  forward"  until  the  Vietnam  years,  when  the  proportion 
of  Catholics  attending  college  increased  from  28  per  cent  during  the  Cold 
war  to  42  per  ceftT^rhas  long  been  the  myth  that  the  G.  I.  Bill,  at  the 
end  of  the  Second  World  War,  led  to  a  dramatic  increase  in  Catholics  going 
to  college;  but  there  is  no  support  for  this  assumption  in  Table^.>5. 
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^-  Indeed,   there  was  a  7  percentage  point  increase  in  Second  World  War 

cohort  college  attendance  over  the  Depression  cohort,  but  in  the  Depression 
cohort  there  was  a  5  percentage  point  increase  over  college  attendance  during 
the  Roaring  20s.     In  both  eras  the  Catholic  increase  in  college  attendance 
did  little  more  than  keep  pace  with  the  national  increase.    The  final 
catching  up  occurred  only  with  the  coming  of  Camelot  and  then  Vietnam, 

But  if  there  is  no  dramatic  change  in  college  attendence  between 
the  end  of  the  Depression  and  the  beginning  of  the  World  War  II  era,  there 
is  a  dramatic  change  in  Catholics' relative  occupational  position  in  the 
American  social  structure  (Table  1^)^    During  the  Depression  decade,  American 
Catholics  were  more  than  one  unit  beneath  the  mean  of  their  cohort  in  occupa- 
tional    achievements  (declining  in  the  !20s  and  even  further  in  the  '30s). 
But  in  the  era  during  and  after  the  Second  World  War,  t:here  was  a  dramatic 
move  forward.  Catholics  were  1.34  units  above  their  cohorts  during  the  World 
War  II  era,  2.72  units  above  during  the  Cold  War  period,  and  almost  3  units 
above  the  cohort  mean  during  the  Vietnam  years.    The  American  Catholics  who 
moved  into  young  adulthood  during    the  1940s  made  career  choices  which  put 
them  decisively  in  the  upper  half  of  the  American  population.  Their  successors 
in  the  Cold  War  cbhott  '  surpassed  even  the  Methodists,  firmly  taking 

foUi±h  place  in  the  American  class  structure  behind  Jews,  Episcopalians,  and 
Presbyterians  in  terms  of  occupational  prestige.     (We  leave  aside  the 
erratic  residual  "nondenominational  Protestant*'  group,  whose  statistics  must 
be  .treated  with  caution  because  of  their  small  size.)    By  the  end  of  the 
Vietnam  era,  young  American  Catholics,   in  terms  of  their  career  choices,  were 
substantially  ahead  of  all  Protestants  except  the  old-stock  Presbyterians  and 
Episcopalians. 
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(Table  \^  about  here) 
Income  is  a  less  useful  technique  for  reconstructing  a  passage  through 
history  than  either  education  or  occupation*    Education,  and  to  some  extent 
occuprjtion,  represent  decisions  that  were  made  when  a  respondent  was  in  his 
late  teens  or  early  twenties.    Income^  however,  can  be  the  result  of  decisions 
made  at  that  time,  of  subsequent  events,  and  of  current  behavior*  Nevertheless, 
the  income  figures  in  Table  ^  tell  fundamentally  the  same  story.  Catholics 
who  reached  young  adulthood  in  the  World  War  I  era  are  only  $103  beneath 
their  cohort  peers'  income.    Those  who  grew  up  are  $426  beneath  the  cohort 
mean,  and  those  who  came  to  adulthood  fluring  the  Depression  are  even  more 
($474)  beneath  the  cohort  mean.    But  those  who  matured  during  the  Second 
World  War  and  immediately  after  and  during  the  Cold  War  are  more  than 
$100  above  the  cohort  mean.    The  really  decisive  change  comes  with  the 
Vietnam  generation,  who  are  $1562  above  the  income  mean  of  their  cohort. 
They  have  replaced  Presbyterians  as  the  second  most  successful  Gentile 
group  in  American  society.     Indeed,  they  are  only  $5  under  the  Episcopalians 
in  their  income. 

(Table  J/T  about  here) 
The  urban,  northeastern,  and  north  central  residence  of  Catholics 
may  be  thought  to  give  them  some  advantage  in  the  income  "race"  over  other 
Protestant  groups.    But  there  is  little  difference  between  Catholics  and 
Episcopalians  in  their  urban  concentration  (71  per  cent  for  the  Catholics 
and  72  per  cent  for  the  Episcopalians--Table  3),      and  not  much  difference 
in  their  concentration  in*  the  northeast  and  north  central  (62  per  cent  of 
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the  Catholics  in  this  region,  60  per  cent  of  the  Episcopalians),  That 
there  is  only  $5  difference  ioLinean  income  between  Catholics  and  Episcopalians 
in  the  Vietnam  generation  is  as  good  a  proof  os  any  other  available  that 
the  immigrant  era  is  over.    Catholics  have  "arrived"  in  American  society. 

If  we  turn  to  the  individual  Catholic  ethnic  groups,  we  can  find 
a  mor  e  detailed  and  fascinating  narrative  of  the  history  of  the  first 
three-quarters  of  the  twentieth  century. (Table  17).    The  Irish,  even  by 
the  time  of  the  First  World  War,  were  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  country  in 
college  attendance.!  superior  college  achievement 

of  the  Irish  Catholics  has  remained  relatively  constant  from  World  War  II 
until  the  present.    German  Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  have  suf- 
fered a  severe  decline  in  the  ratio  of  college  attendance  during  theRoaring 
20s.    That  this  phenomenon  is  not  the  result  of  sampling  variation  seems 
to  be  confirmed  by  tlie  fact  that  German  Protestants  also  suffered  the  same 
dip  in  occupation  and  income  (German  Ca tholics/^^rP  occupation  and  education). 
Given  the  size  of  the  two  German  samples  when  combined,.       the  fact  that 
the  dip  that  occurs  in  the  1920s  seems  to  affect  Catholic  and  Prbte'stant  ■ 
Germans,  and  the  surge  of  anti-German  atticudes  during  snd  just  after  the 
First  World  War,     it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  these  data  are  dramatic 
evidence  of  the  impact  of  the  war  on  German-American  morale.  Historians 
might  be  well  advised  to  interview  German-Americans  of  this  generation 
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(now  in  their  late  sixties  and  early  seventies)  to  learn  in  greater  detail 
what  the  war  did  to  them.        Treatment  of  German-Americans  during  this  era 
is  like  the  Spanish  Influenza,   a  forgotten  but  monumental  national  tragedy. 
German  Protestants,  incidentally,  seem  to  be  able  to  recover  from  it  more 
quickly  than  German  Catholics,  ipho  only  got  back  to  the  naMonal  average 
in  education  by  the  Cold  War  era.^^ 


The  Polish,  Slavic,  and  Italian  Catholic  groups,  beginning  during 
the  First  World  War  with  a  ratioof  college  attendance  of  about  half  the 
national  average,  did  not  improve  their  relative  standing  much  until  the 
World  War  II  decade. 

average.    Then^  during  the  Cold  War  era,   they  achieved  virtual  parity. 

It  would  appear  that  it  was  the  southern  and  eastern  European  and  not 

the  Irish  Catholics  who  profited  most  from  the  G.  I.  Bill  and  the  prosperity 

of  the  World  War  II  era  and  thereafter.    The  Irish  had  already  "made  it"; 

the  children  and  grandchildren  of  the  southern  and  eastern  European  immigrants 

drew  even  with  the  rest  of  the  society  inthe  years  after  1945. 

In  terms  of  their  occupa tiouc^l  cchievement,   the  Poles,  Slavs,  and   *  . 
Italians  began  substantially  below  the  national  mean  in  their  career  choices 
during  the  Second  World  War.    The  young  Poles  made  career  choices  in  the 
World  War  I    era  which  left  them  6  units  beneath  the  national  mean,   the  Slavs, 
7  years  beneath  it,  and  the  Italians,  2  units  beneath  the  national  mean.  (Table 
This  deficit  continued  through  the  Roaring  20s,  through  the  Depression  and 
World  War  II,  and  into  the  Cold  War  era,  where  all  three  groups  experienced 
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a  dramatic  turnaround  in  the  occupational  achievement  that  was  produced 
by  the  current  career  choices  made  by  their  young  people  during  the  1950s. 
The  Poles^  Slavs,  and  Italians  came  even  with  the  rest  of  the  American  public 
in  the  Eisenhower  era  in  their  occupational  achievement  just  as  they  did  in 
educational  attainment.    For  the  Slavs  and  Italians  there  is  a  decline  in 
the  Vietnam  geneiration.    In  all  likelihood  the  reason  is  that  many  of  the 
young  people  of  these  groups  are  still  in  graduate  school  finishing  their 

professional  training.  ^^^^^^  J^ij^about  here) 

The  career  choices  of  the  Irish  seem  to  have  suffered  a  setback  during 
the  Depression  years,  when  their  advantage  over  the  rest  of  their  cohort  fell 
from  almost  10  units  to  5.    But  tn  the  years  after  the  Depression,   the  Irish 
recaptured  their  advantage.    We  therefore  conclude  that  an  examination  of  the 
history  of  the  last  half-century  of  American  Catholic  ethnic  groups  with  the 
observation  that  the  Irish  began  the  century  substantially  ahead  of  the  rest 
of  the  Catholic  population,  second  only  to  the  Jews  and  the  Ep;lscopalians 
and  Presbyterians  in  their  occupational  achievement.    They  never  yielded 
their  advantage,  despite  the  setback  of  the  Great  Depression.    The  Germans 
began  the  century  close  to  the  national  mean  and  suffered  a  setback  in  the 
Roaring  20s,  which  suggests  that  the  shock  of  the  First  World  War  slowed  their 
progress  ever  since,  and  they  are  now  where  they  were  60  years  ago.    The  Poles, 
Italians,  and  Slave  managed  to  make  it  in  the  years  after  the  Second  World 
War  in  a  draniatic  fashion. 

The  figures  on  cohort  income  (Table      )  confirm  this  picture.  The 
Depression  was  a  setback  to  the  Irish,  but  one  from  which  they  recovered  so 
that  by  the  time  of  the  V,ietnam  generation  the  advantage  of  the  Irish  Catholics 
over  their  cohort  income  mean  was  almost  $A000.    All  the  Catholic  groups  (with 
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the  exception  of  the  French  and  Spanish-speaking)  have  surpassed  their 
cohorts  in  income  achievement  by  the  time  of  the  generation  growing  up 

during  the  Cold  War.    The  change  between  the  World  War  II  cohort  and  the 
Cold  War  cohort  for  the  Italians,  Poles,  and  Slavs  is  striking--$1900  for 
the  Italians,  $2300  for  the  Slavs.    By  the  time  of  the  Vietnam  generation, 
the  mean  income  of  the  Irish  Catholics  and  the  Italian  Catholics  had  sur- 
passed the  mean  income  of  the  Jews  of  their  cohort.    American  Jews  have  im- 
proved their  relative  advantage  over  the  cohort  mean  in  income  consistently 
through  the  years;  indeed,   their  advantage  in  the  Vietnam  generation  is  higher 
than  the  Cold  War  generation.     Nevertheless,   the  dramatic  improvement  between 
Cold  War  and  Vietnam  for  Italians  (almost  $3800)  and  the  Irish  (almost 
$3100)  has  given  these  two  groups  at  least  a  temporary  superiority  over  the 
Jews  of  their  own  age    cohort  and  income. 

(Table  W  about  here) 
But  before  there  is  too  much  dancing  in  the  streets  in  Port  Washington, 
Queens,  and  Beverly,  perhaps  it  should  be  noted  that  many  Jews  of  the  Vietnam 
cohort  group  may  still  be  in  graduate  school,  finishing  their  internships  and 
residencies,  or  spending  brief  interludes  in  communes.    Whether  the  Irish 
and  Italian  Catholics  are  in  truth  on  their  way  to  becoming  the  richer  ethnic 

groups  in  America  is  something  that  remains  to  be  seen. 

Conclusion 

The  reconstructions  we  have  attempted  through  the  analysis  of  the 
composite  file  are  at  best  tentative,  speculative,  and  uncertain. --at  least 
in  their  specific  det.^il.  Still,  granting  all  the  uncertainties,  a  number 
of  general  observrMons  may  be 'made  with  some  confidence  about  American  - 
Catholics . 


1.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  "Catholic  factor"  which  impedes 
educational^  economic^  and  occupational  success.  The  lower  scores  on 
these  measures  for  American  Catholics  vere  almost  entirely  the  result 
of  the  immigration  experience, 

2.  The  American  Catholic  population  has  absorbed  a  number  of 
severe  shocks  during  the  present  century:    massive  waves  of  generally 
unwelcome  immigrants^  the  anti-German  reaction  to -the  First  World  War^ 
the  Great  Depression^  and^  more  recently,  the  immigration  of  the  Spanish- 
speaking.    By  the  time  of  the  Vietnam  years,  the  population  had  managed 
to  absorb  all  but  the  last  of  these  shocks. 

3.  The  Irish  Catholics  began  the  present  century  ahead  of  the 
national  average  in  education,  occupation,  and  income.    Despite  a  dip 
during  the  Great  Depression,   the  Irish  have  been  able  to  maintain  this 
advantage.    They  are  now  the  most  successful  Gentile  group  in  American 
society,  and,  for  the  generation  und'^r  thirty,  feeem  to  be  threatening 
the  Jews  in  income.    The  surprising  phenomenon  about  the  Irish  is  not 

the  fact  of  their  success  but  that  it  can  be  traced  back  to  the  beginning 
of  the  century.     It  would  seem  that  the  reason  ho  one  noticed  it  (including 
the  Irish)  is  that  the  standard  of  comparison  for  ethnic  success  has  always 
been  the  Jews--a  standard  that  illustrates  on^  of  the  most  outstanding  success 
fetories  in  all  human  history. 

4.  The  First  World  War  seems  to  have  been  a  blow  to  German  Catholics 
which  took  them  a  long,  long  time  to  recover  from. 

5.    The  southern  and  eastern  European  groups  of  the  turn-of-the- 
century  have  slowly  and  persistently  made  their  way  into  the  American  main- 
stream, so  that  by  the  time  we  arrive  at  the  Cold  Wm*  and  Vietnam  generations. 
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the  descendants  of  these  ethnic  groups  have  become  part  of  the  mainstream 
of  American  society  by  anyone's  standards.    The  stereotype  of  the  "blue-collar 
ethnic"  simply  does  not  apply  to  the  southern  and  eastern  Europeans  under 
forty.    On* the  contrary,  of  them,   the  stereotype  is  ludicrously  false. 

6.  The  Spanish-speaking  and  French  Catholic  groups  have  not  shown 
the  progress  of  the  southern  and  eastern  European  immigrants.    The  low 
scores  of  Catholics  on  many  educational,  occupational,  and  income  measures 
are  almost  entirely  a  function  of  the  problems  and  obstacles  these  groups 
are  still  experiencing.    Given  the  amazing  success  of  the  Italians,  Poles, 
and  Slavs,  we  cannot  reject  the  possibility  of  equally  dramatic  success  in 
the  years  ahead  for  the  French  and  the  Spanish-speaking. 

7.  In    fine,      the  result  of  the  last  three-quarters  of  a  century 
is  that  Catholics  under  forty  have  elbowed  themselves  into  a  position  in 
American  t,ociety  where  they  are  behind  the  Presbyterians,   the  Episcopalians, 
and  the  Jews  in  :heir  achievement.     In  the  Vietnam  generation,   the  Irish 
Catholics  are  second  only  to  the  Jews  in  education  and  second  to  no  one 

in  income.    The  Italian  Catholics  are  second  only  to  the  Irish  in  income. 

It  is  a  remarkable  success  story.    The  American  Catholic  population 
has  absorbed  immigration,  war,  and  depression.     It  has  seized  for  itself 
not  only  parity  but  for  some  groups,  in  some  matters,  superiority  in  American 
society.    The  Irish  in  particular  have  been,  despite  their  own  frequently 
agonized  lamentations,  extraor*Unarily  successful.    Unfortunately  for 
American  Catholics  they  have  become  successful  only  when  success  is  no  longer 
considered  important.    When  the  rest  of  the  society  valued  ecucational, 
occupational,  and  economic  success.  Catholics  didn't  have  it.    Now  they  ha^-e 
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achieved  it^   it  seems  that  the  intellectual  elites  are  di'^.posed  to  write 
off  achievement  as  the  result  of  selfishness  and  greed.    For  Cat  ^lics^ 
you  can't  win  apparently. 

In  con::lusion,   it  is  interesting  and  perhaps  ironic  that  the  ferment 
of  the  Vatican  Council  should  have  occurred  in  the  Catholic  Church  at  the 
same  ti;.ie  that  the  eastern  and  southern  European  ethnic  groups  wore  struggling 
into  a  position  of  parity  in  the  American  economic  struggle  and  the  Irish 
were  pulling  ahead.    Whether  this  accidental  concatenation  of  two  pcwerful 
s  ocial  forces  will  be  a  benefit  or  a  hindrance  to  the  Catholic  Church  in 
American  society  remains  to  be  seen. 

It  might  be  argued  that  the  religious  changes  in  American  Catholicism^ 
which  we  described  briefly  in  the  last  chapter  and  to  which  we  will  turn 
in  later  chapters,  are  the  result  of  the  social  and  economic  changes  which 
we  have  traced  in  the  present  chapter.    One  may  argue  that • the*  religious  be- 
havior of  American  Catholics  would  have  changed  even  if  there  had  not  been 
a  Second  Vatican  Council  or  an  encyclical  letter  on  birth  control.     It  is 
surely  the  case  that  when  a  substantial  proportion  of  your  population  has 
attended  college,  you  must  approach  religion  in  a  somewhat  different  fashion 
than  you  did  when  most  of  your  membership  was  not  so  well  educated.    But  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  social  and  economic  change  will  generate 
religious,  a  ttitudinal,  and  behavioral  change.    The  first,  second,  and  even 
third  generation  American  Crtholics  were  to  an  overwhelming  extent  committed 
to  being  both  American  and  Catholic.    But  they  were  also  to  a  very  substantial 
extent  committed  to  being  Democrats.    While  there  is  obviously  not  a  perfect 
par  allel  between  politics  and  religion,   it  could  be  argued  with  equal  plausibility 
that  the  educational,  occupational,  and  economic  success  of  American  Cathol^-c 
would  weau  them  from  both  their  loyalties  to  the  Catholic  Church  and  to  the 
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Democratic  party.    That  there  is  an  erosion  of  Catholic  reli^jlous  behavior 
we  have  demonstrated  in  Chapter  2  (and  we  will  return  to  this  theme  later). 
If  there  is  a  similar  erosion  in  Democratic  party  support^  then  one  would 
have  a  plausible  argument  that  social  and  economic  changes  over  the  past 
three-quarters  of  a  century  made  inevitable  both  political  and  religious 
attitudinal  atnL-tehavioral  change  ^'rnong  American  Catholics.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,   there  has  been  relatively  little  in  the  way  of  political  chapge 
for  American  Catholics,  we  must  admit  the  possibility  that  religious  change, 
however  it  may  have  been  prepared  for  by  economic  change,  was  something  special 
and  unique. 

In  the  following  chapter,  Joan  Fee    will  investigate  the  question  of 
the  departure  from  the  Democratic  party  and  from  moderate  liberal  political 
positions  of  American  Catholics  as  a  result  of  their  economic  success  and 
their  movement  to  the  suburbs--a  disaffiliation  which  in  some  quarters  is 
almost  taken  for  granted.    To  anticipate  Ms,  Fee's     findings  somewhat, 
there  is  very  little  evidence  of  change  either  in  political  attitudes 
or  political  affiliations  among  American  Catholics,  despite  the  social  and 
economic  changes  and  the  political  unrest  of  the  last  two  decades. 
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TABLE  1-B 

DEVIATION  FROM  MEAN  INCOME  OF  DENOMINATIONS,  1974-74 
(Mean  $11,082) 


Denomination 


Deviation  from  Mean 
in  Dollars 


Baptist 

"^°(1143) 

Me thodist 

92 

^  (742) 

Lutheran 

^^(437) 

Presbyterian 

2,583^258) 

Episcopalian 

^^^^^134) 

Other  Protestants 

^^^^^(649) 

Protestantt.^  no  denomination 

^^^157) 

Catholic 

^^^1427) 

Jew 

^^^0^145) 

ERIC 
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TABLE  2 


COLLEGE  EDUCATION  AND  METROPOLITAN  DWELLING  FOR  RELIGIOUS 
DENOMINATIONS  (BLACKS  EXCLUDED) 

(SuperNORC  Composite  Sample) 


Denomlna  tions 

Per  Cent 
College 

Per  Cent 
Metropolitan 

Baptist 

Methodist 

32 

51 

Lutheran 

22 

53 

Presbyterian 

51 

65 

Episcopalian 

/ 1. 

Other  Protestants 

28 

56 

Protestants,  no  denomination 

34 

67 

Catholic 

27 

71 

Jew 

60 

95 

All  Americans 

32 
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TABLE  6 

NET  EDUCATIONAL  DIFFERENCiS  OF  AMERICAN  DENOMINATIONS  ' 
FROM  llETHODIST  MEAN,  STANDARDIZING  FOR  FATIDiR'S 
EDUCATION  (BLACKS  EXCLUD'iD) 


Denomlna  t  ions 

Gross  Difference 

Net  of  Father's 
educa  tion 

R  .1  n  f  "i  q  f 

-1.16 

-.  .31 

Lutheran 

-  .62 

-.  ;40 

Presbyterian 

0.80 

-  .28 

Episcopalian 

1.61 

-  .40 

Other  Protestants 

-0.67 

-..03 

Protestants,  no  denomination 

-0.57 

-  .68 

Catholic 

-0.53 

-  .09 

Jew 

2.12 

1.21 

7d 


TABLE  7 

NET  OCCUPATIONAL  PRESTIGE  DIFFERENCES  OF  AMERICAN  DENOMINATIONS 
FROM  ME'raODIST  MEAN,     STANDARDIZING  FOR  FATHER'S  EDUCATION 
AND  Om  EDUCATION  (BLACKS  EXCLUDED) 


Denominations 

Gross 

Net  of  Fa ther  s 
Educationi 

Net  01  ratner  s 
and  Own  Education 

Baptist 

-3.92 

3.91 

-2.44 

Lutheran 

-2.23 

2.22 

-1.29 

Presbyterian 

5.26 

4.64 

3.30 

Episcopalian 

7.02 

3.06 

2.90 

Other  Protestants 

-2.80 

-1.69 

-  .79 

Protestants,  no  denomination 

-0.51 

.64 

.50 

Catholic 

-1.19 

-1.18 

-  .36 

Jew 

7.76 

7.32 

6.05 

'60 
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TABLE  8 


NET  INCOME  DIFFERENCES  OF  AMERICAN  DENOMINATIONS  FROM  METHODIST 
MEAN,  STANDARDIZING  FOR  FATHER'S  EDUCATION,  FOR  FATHER'S 
EDUCATION  AND  O^-fN  EDUCATION;  AND  FOR  FATIER'S 
EDUCATION,  Om  EDUCATION,  AND  OCCUPA- 
TIONAL PRESTIGE  (BLACKS  EXaUDED) 

(SuperNORC  Composite  Sample) 


Denominations 


Gross 


Baptist 

Lutheran 

Presbyterian 

Episcopalian 

Other  Protestants 

Protestants,  no  de- 
nomination 

Ca tholic 

Jew 


■1109 

-  425 
942 

1168 
-1035 

1525 

-  196 
3136 


Net  of  Father's 
,Net  ofKither's    ^Education,  Own  Edu- 
Net  of  Father's      Education  and     cation,  and  Occu- 
Education  Own  Educ.  :ion     pational  Prestige 


•  702 

•  318 
480 
428 

■  650 

1450 
106 
3052 


709 

•  285 
563 
249 

•  756 

1770 
92 
2960 


■  246 

•  60 

•  99 

•  32 

•  384 

1786 
274 
1912 


TABLE  9 


DIFFERENCES  FROM  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  MEAN  OF  CATHOLIC 
ETHNIC  GROUPS  (NORC2) 

(Mean  =  12.3) 


Ethnic  Group 

Gross 

0  UallUcI  LU                ^UL    rclLilt.L  0 

Education,  Region  and  City 
Size 

Irish 

.90 

.37 

German 

.10 

-.53 

Polish 

-.20 

.75 

Slavic 

-.60 

.71 

Italian 

-.60 

-.14 

French 

-.30 

-.09 

Spanish-speaking 

-2.20 

-.21 

82 


TABLE  10 


DIFFERENCES  FROM  NATIONAL  OCCUPATIONAL  PRESTIGE  MEAN 
OF  CATHOLIC  ETHNIC  GROUPS  (NORC2) 

(Mean  =  40.4) 


Ethnic  Group 

Gross 

Standardized  for  Father's 
buucacion^  Kegxon,  »jity  sx^c^ 
and  Ovm  Education 

Irish 

3.90 

2.28 

German 

.80 

.51- 

Polish 

-  .40 

2.71 

Slavic 

-  .50 

2.05 

Italian 

-  .20 

1.23 

French 

-  1.50 

-1.15 

Spanish-speaking 

-  7.40 

-4.81 

80 


TABLE  11 

DIFFERENCES  FROM  NATIONAL  INCOME  MEANS  OF 
CATHOLIC  ETHNIC  GROUPS  (NORC2) 

(Mean  =  $12,706) 

Standardized  for  Father's 
Education,  Region,  City  Size, 
Own  Education,  and  Occupa- 
Ethnic  Group  Gross         tional  Prestige 


Irish 

$  2,162 

$  324 

Geman 

1,556 

633 

Polish 

677 

1,986 

Slavic 

195 

828 

Italian 

1,  253 

2,865 

French 

-  222 

-  398 

Spanish -speaking 

-2,964 

-  448 
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TABLE  17 


RATIO  OF  COLLEGE  ATTENDANCE  TO  COHORT  COLLEGE  ATTENDANCE 
i'OR  CATHOLIC  ETHNIC  GROUPS 

(SuperNORC  Composite  Sample) 


Ethnic  Group    , World  War  I    Roaring  '20's   Depression   World  War  II    Cold  War  Vietnam 


Irish 
German 
Pol ish 
Slavic 
Italian 


1.41 
1.41 
.41 
.53 
.41 


Spanish-speaking  .70 


inch 


.65 


1.44 
.66 
.22 
.61 
.50 
.16 
.72 


1.39 
.83 
.40 
.52 
.61 
.30 
.83 


1.48 
1.00 
.69 
.72 
.72 
.31 
.72 


1.18 
1.00 
1.06 
1.12 
.90 
.77 
.68 


1.37 
1.05 
1.13 
1.00 
1.04 
.60 
.44 
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TABLE  18 


DEVIATION  FROM  OCCUPATIONAL  PRESTIGE  MEAN  OF 
COHORT  FOR  CATHOLIC  ETHNIC  GROUPS 

(SuperNORC  Composite  Sample) 


Ethnic  Group 

, World  War  I 

Roaring  '20's 

Depression 

World  War  II 

Cold  War 

Vietna 

Irish 

7.4 

9.7 

5.0 

8.1 

6.1 

8.8 

German 

-  1.4 

.  0.7 

1.6 

.  1.5 

6.3 

1.5 

Polish 

-  6.2 

-  2.9 

-  6.4 

-  3.6 

3.8 

5.0 

Slavic 

-  7.4 

-  3.1 

-  2.1 

-  1.7 

4.3 

0.2 

Italian 

-  2.5 

-  1.0 

-  1.9 

-  0.9 

4.9 

1.8 

Snanish-speaking  -10.0 

-  a,l 

-12.4 

-18.0 

-10.0 

-  9.0 

French 

-  4.2 

-  1.2 

-  0.8. 

-  0.4 

1.1 

-  3.5 
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•      TABLH  19 

DEVIATION  OF  CA'DIOLIC  ETHNIC  GROUPS  FROM  COHORT  INCOME  MEAN 
(SuperNORC  Composite  Sample) 


Ethnic  Group 

World  War  I 

Roaring  70 's 

Depression 

World  War  II 

Cold  War 

Vie tnam 

Irish 

$  147 

$  2,344 

$  881 

$  773 

$  717 

$  3,821 

German 

716 

1,166 

794 

116 

778 

1,  629 

Polish 

1,333 

-  '370 

17 

-  968 

940 

2,314 

Slavic 

-1,407 

321 

-  984 

-  430 

1,862 

1,267 

Italian 

162 

-  656 

37 

-  159 

18 

3,766 

^^anish-speaking  -1^181 

-l.,8L3 

-2, 383 

-2,410 

-2, 289 

-2, 2471 

French 

-  290 

-  958 

-  652 

-  109 

-  298 

-  455 
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FOOTNOTES,  CHAPTER  3 

1.  This  chapter  condenses  and  reports  on  the  Catholic  dimension 

of  a  larger  and  much  more  detailed  analysis  by  Andrew  M.  Greeley,  The  Demo- 
graphy of  Denominational  and  Ethnic  Groups.    Beverly  Hills,  Cal«:    Sage  Press, 
forthcoming. 

2.  I  am  indebted  to  Peter  H.  Rossi  for  the  suggestion  that  ethnic 
groups  might  be  studied  in  the  same  way. 

3.  By  adding  the  two  parochial  school  surveys,  we  have  made  the 
composite  sample  disproportionately  Catholic.    Due  allowance  has  been  made 
for  that  in  the  analysis  reported  in  this  chapter.    The  reader  should  not 

be  surprised,  however,  if  in  inspecting  the  tables  he  discovers  more  Catholic 
respondents  than  the  appropriate  25  per  cent. 

4.  Blacks  are  excludel  from  this  analysis  because  it  seems  that  the 
most  relevant  comparisons  are  between  Catholics  and  other  white  Americans,  and 
that  the  racial  factor  would  blur  these  comparisons.    Similarly,  black  Catholics 
were  excluded  from  most  NORC  surveys  because  they  are  so  small  a  proportion 

of  the  American  Catholic  population  that  not  enough  of  them  would  appear  in 

the  sample  to  warrant  detailed  analysis.    A  discussion  off-black  Catholics,  however, 

will  be  reported  in  The  Demography  of  Denominational  and  Ethnic  Groups  (see  note 

1). 

5.  A  score  in  which  the  various  occupations  in  the  country  are  ranked 
from  0  to  99. 
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Footnotes,  Chppter  3,  page  2. 

6.    For  a  discussion  of  these  various  techniques,  see  Althauser 


7.  Tables  9-11  are  based  only  on  the  NORC2  compositesample.  They 
represent  data  collected  Sfter  1970.    They  also  represent  comparisons  with 
the  national  average  (including  blacks),  and  are  hence  standardized  on  the 
national  average  and  not  on  the  Methodist  mean.    There  will  be  some  discrepencies 
between  data  reported  in  these  tables  and  the  previous  tables. 

8.  The  French  and  Spanish-speaking  data  are  reported  here  only  for 
the  sake  of  completeness.    They  should  be  treated  with  caut.ior.    Before  1970, 
NORC  had  a  sampling  point  in  Manchester,  New  Hampshire.    French  respondents 
were  concentrated  in  that  area,  tor  the  most  part.    Since  1970,  the  Manchester 
sampling  point  has  been  eliminated  NORC's  French-speaking  respondents,  in 
addition  to  some  New  Englanders,  would  also  include  a  fair  number  of  Louisiana 
Cajuns.    Hence  the  small  size  of  the  French  sample  and  the  peculiar  changes 

in  its  composition  make  it  highly  unreliable.    Similarly,   the  geographic 
distribution  of  Spanish-speaking  respondents  is  so  badly  skewed  that  one  should 
be  cautious  of  interpreting  the  Spanish-speaking  data  reported,  although  it 
is  doubtless  true  that  Spanish-speaking  Catholics  have  yet  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  "catch  up"  with  the  rest  of  the  American  population.    For  the  Spanish- 
speaking  (not  for  the  French),  better  data  exist  in  the  federal  census. 

9.  For  a  new  and  sophisticated  approach  to  the  acculturation  of  immigrants 
in  one  city,  see  Charles  Shannabruch,  "The  Catholic  Church's  role  in  the  A  lericani- 
zation  of  Chicago  immigrants-1833-1928."    Ph.  D.  dissertation.  University  of 
Chicago,  1975. 

10.     See  The  Dcmosraphy  of  Denominational  and  Kthnic  Groups.   (See  note  1) 
for  detailed  descriptions  of  German  Protestants* 
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ClIArXER  4 

POLITICAL  CONTINUITY  AND  CHANGE 
Joan  L.  Fee 


Although  American  scpni-ntion  of  church  and  state  has  prevented  . 
a  direct  connection  between  relifiious  denominations  and  political  parties, 
throughout  U.S.  history  the  parties  have  offered  a  differential  appeal 
to  voters  of  various  religious  convictions.^    With  the  advent  of  survey 
analysis,  the  tendency  of  Catholics  and  Jews  to  consider  themselves 
Democrats  and  of  white  Protestants  to  think  of  themselves  ns  Republicans 
has  been  well  documented. ^    However,  party  identification  appears  to  be 
in  a  state  of  flux.    Also  documented  is  the  growing  number  of  voters  to 
abandon  party  identification  in  favor  of  independent  stance  and  the  shift- 
ing allegiances  of  the  once  solidly  Democratic  South.3  p^^haps  receiving 
less  attention,  are  the  changing  economic  fortunes  of  religious  groups 
in  An-.erica.     In  the  years  since  V.'orld  War  II.  Catholic  Americans  have 
surpassed  white  Protestants  in  median  education  and  income  while  Jewish 
Americans  continue  to  maintain  their  highest  socioeconomic  slot.  This 
^^wm  study  the  patterns  of  party  identification  among  American 
religious  groups  over  the  past  twenty  years,  paying  particular  attention 
to  the  partisanship  of  Catholics. 

Before  beginning  the  analysis,  it  seems  appropriate  to  consider 
why  religious  groups  would  subscribe  to  different  brands  of  politics. 
Theoretical  justifications  assume  two  main  forms:     the  historical  expla- 
nations, describing  how  the  religious-political  connection  begins,  and 
the  maintaining  theories,  showing  how  the  relationship  survives  over 
time.     In  the  case  of  American  Catholics,  for  example,  the  historical 
theories  take  three  main  tacks! 


1.  n)     CnUliolics  li i  sr.or icnlly  hiwc  been  nn  oulBi^"oup,  low  on 

the  social  nnd  economic  ladder  and  discriminated  against* 
Thus,  Uliey  turned  to  tlie  Democratic  Party  (dramatized  by 
Roosevelt *R  egalitarian  New  Deal), 5 

b)     Catholics  were  pushed  into  the  Democratic  Party  by  the 
belligerent  ant i -Cathol ic  and  pro-Nativist  stands  of  the 
Wliig  r\cpublicans  who  becjueathed  ^trands  of  these  tra- 
ditions to  the  Republican  Party. 

2.  Tlio  salient  candidacy  of  Al  Smith,  occurring  at  a  time  of 
emerging  political  involvement  among  immigrants,  married 
Catholics  to  Smith's  party,  the  Democratic  Party, 

3.  a)     At  the  time  of  the  great  immigrant  arrivals,  the  party 

out  of  power  in  the  North,  where  most  iiimiigrants  settled, 
was  the  Democratic  Party,     In  order  to  gain  strength,  it 
appealed  to  the  immigrants  throv.gh  political  machines. 

b)  Immigrant  leaders,  excluded  from  other  avenues  of  advance- 
ment, forced  their  way  into  the  Democratic  Party,  bringing 
their  followers  with  them,  ^ 

Once  Catholics  have  been  attracted  to  the  Democratic  Party,  some 
mechanism  must  Insure  their  over- time  allegiance.    There  are  several 
theories  as  to  how  this  might  be  accomplished. 

1.  Historicist  causes:     People  cling  to  familiar  patterns  out  of 
tradit  ion 

2.  Parental  socialization:     Catholics  adopt  the  Democratic  identi- 
fication of  their  parents,  H 

3.  Differential  association  and  group  pressures:     Catholics  tend 
to  associate  with  Catholics^^  Their  political  conversations 
reinforce  the  group  trend. 

4.  Demographic  characteristics:     Religion,   in  fact,  may  be  a 
spuri(><is  co^-relate  of  party  identification,  passed  on  because 
other  fact'ors  like  socioeconomic  status  remain  constant  over 
generations.  13 

5.  Rational  choice:     Catholics  may  continue  to  consider  themselves 
Democrat?'  because  the  party  seems  more  s^^llpathet ic  to  the  group, 
including  them  in  leadership  positions.  I''* 

Wiile  we  cannot  test  all  oL  the  historical  and  maintaining  theo7-ies 

offered,  we  hope  that  our  over-time  analysis  will  tend  to  support  or  to 
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refute  some  of  Llicsc  explnnnLions  of  religious-political  association, 
and  the  Catliol ic-Dciaocratic  relationship  in  partixular,        the  first  anctToi 
f-we     will  study  in  detail  political  party  identification  and  non- 
identification  among  American  social  and  religious  groups  over  the  past 
twenty  years.     It  will  use  an  Innovative  technique,  perfected  by  Kim 
and  Sinidt  in  their  study  of  party  identif ication--canonical  regression. 
The  teclinique  allows  a  view  of  two  dimensions  of  party  identification: 
1)    Democratic  vs.  Republican  Party  support  and  2)    party  identification 
vs.  independency,   to  be  studied  at  the  same  time. 

In  Section  2  we "  will  hone  in  on  an  offshoot  of  the  "differ-- 
ential  association  and  group  pressure"  maintaining  theory.     Tlie  offshoot 
stresses  the  difference  betvjeen  acculturation  and  assimilation  among 
ethnic-religious  groups,  noting  that  groups  may  adapt  to  American  ways, 
accu Itura ting ,  while  maintaining  a  separate  ethnic  identity,  resisting 
assimilation.     This  separate  ethnic  identity  may  reinforce  a  group 
political  trend.     Parenti  says,   "From  birth  in  the  sectarian  hospital 
to  childhood  play  groups  to  cliques  and  fraternities  in  high  school  and 
college  to  the  selection  of  a  spouse,  a  church  affiliation,  social  and 
service  clubs,  a  vacation  resort,  and,  as  life  nears  completion,  an  old 
age  ]\omo  and  sectarian  cemetary-- the  ethnic,  if  he  so  desires,  may  live 
within  the  confines  of  his  sub- societal -matrix--and  many  do."  1^  However, 
as  indivLduals  subur]>an i  ze ,  assimilation  may  set  in  with  exposure  to  a  more 
heterogenous  population  than  the  individual  encountered  in  the  old  neigh- 
bor Iiood  .     This  ass imllat ien ,  in  turn,  may  weaken  tics  to  tlic  group 
political   trend.  ^ 
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Indeed,  Greer  found  in  n  St.  Loui.s  study  tluit  Catholic  suburban- 
ites voted  more  Republican  than  did  their  inner-city  counterparts, 
although  they  continued  to  identify  as  Democrats.    We  will  note  the 
degree  of  suburbnnij'.at ion  among  the  various  religious  groups  over  the 
twenty  year  period  under  study  and  will  observe  the  political  identifi- 
cation of  the  groups  according  to  place  of  residence.     Although  th^s 
forms  a  rather  crude  test  of  assimilation  since  it  does  not  take  into 
account  homogeniety  of  neighborhood,  it  will  provide  some  indication 
of  the  political  impact  of  suburbanization.    Finally,  we  will  compare 
the  party  identification  patterns  of  the  groups  to  their  scores  on  a 
left-right  opinion  scale. 

The  data  are  taken  from  the  Michigan  Survey  Research  Center 
election  studies.     In  order  to  provide  a  maximum  number  of  cases  for 
analysis  at  each  point  in  time,  the  studios  have  been  grouped  into 
three  periods:  early  (1952,  56,  58),  middle  (I960,  62,  64),  and  late 
(1968,  70,  72)--each  period  containing  two  presidential  elections  and 
one  congressional  election  <>tudy. 

Sc'ctfon  1~ 

To  begin  the  analysis,  two  sets  of  dummy  variables  are  construct- 
ed, one  representing  the  categories  of  party  identification,  and  the  other 
representing  the  demographic  characteristics  of  religion,  education,  region, 
race,  and  place  of  residence  (inner-city  vs.  suburb  vs.  other).     A  canon- 
ical correlation  is     run  in  order  to  detemine  the  degree  to  which  social 
background  characteristics  predict  party  identification.     Then,  a  second 
canonical  correlation   is    computed  to  determine  to  what  extent  religion 
alone  could  predict  party  Identification.     The  results  appear  in  Table  1. 
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Canonical  correlation,  a  simple  correlation  between  the  sets 
of  v;irintes,  first  selects  a  factor  accounting  for  a  »naxiiiium  amount  of 
variance  in  I  he  sets  of  variables,  and  then  selects  a  second  factor 
accounting  for  a  maximum  amount  of  t'he  residual  variance  not  accounted 
for  by  the  first  factor,  and  so  on.     As  noted  in  Table  1,  par'cy  identi- 
fication and  tlie  demographic  variables  correlate  on  two  statistically 
significant  dimensions  (one  uf  which  turns  out  to  be  the  Democratic 
vs.  Republican  factor,  the  other  the  independent  vs.  party  identifier 
factor)  which  will  be  discussed  in  more  detail  below.     Here  we  note 
that  there  is  a  moderate  relationship  between  party  identification  and 

the  social  chareicteri  sties  studied,  and  that  the  relationship  seems 

1 8 

quite  stable  over  the  years.        Furthermore,  given  the  moderate  nature 

4 

of  the  social  characteristics-party  identification  relationship,  religion 
is  not  a  bad  predictor  of  party  identification.     The  correlation  of 
religion  v/iiih  party  identification  is  about  half  of  that  of  party  identi- 
fication with  all  of  the  social  characteristics  taken  togetner.  The 
predictive  power  of  religion  in  relation  to  the  other  social  character- 
istics is  ratlier  surprising,  since  't  does  not  take  race  into  account. 
Its  po\;er  is  somevMiat  diluted  by  the  fact  that  black  and  white  Protestants 
hold  such  different  party  allegiances. 

Tablo  2  reveals  a  number  of  interesting  things.    First  of  all,  when 
the  scores  have  been  adjusted,  religion  (andin  the  early  periods,  region) 
becomes  mcra  important, while  the  other  social  characteristics  decline  in 
value,  indicating  the  consistent  importance  of  religion  as  a  distinct 
contrilutor  to  political  views.     In  contrast,  the  other  social  characteristics 
tciid  to  reinforce  each  other.    .Second,  the  religious  scores  and  racial  scores 
--and  the  combined  rcli gio-cthnlc  scorcs--are  noticeably  hi^ier  than  the  scores 


of  other,  categories  with  greater  distance  between  groups,  indicating  greater 
political  differences  along  religious  and  ethnic  lines  than  among  other  edu- 
cational or  residence  groupings • 

As  far  as  individual  religious  groups  are  concerned  .   •  • 
The  Protestant  cornmitiaont  to  Uopub]  icanivsrn  remains  fairly  steady  over 
the  period  rtiK^iVd,  as  does  the  Catliolic  commitment  to  the  Democratic 
Party.     The  Catholic  Democratic  j;core  jumps  slighcly  in  time  2,  a  result 
of  a  sharp  jump  in  the  1960  Kennedy  election,  and  the  Catholic  independ- 
ency rate  falls  slightly  during  that  time  period.     The  figures  below 
taken  from  Table  3  more  clearly  demonstrate  the  stability  of  the 
Protestant-Catholic  differences,  with  some  fluctuation  during  time  2. 
The  stability  remain'  more  true  of  Republican-Democratic  differences 
than  or  differences  iu  independency. 


DIFFERENCES  IN  DIRECTION  Or  PARTY  IDENTIFICATION  AND  IN 
PARTIS/uWSIIIP  VS.   INDEPENDENCY  AMONG  WHITE  PROTESTANTS 
AND  CATHOLICS,  TIMES  1  THROUGH  3 


Time  1 


Time  2 


Direction  of  Party  Identi f j cation 

Total  Difference   -26 

Expected  on  the  B^^sis  of 

Other  Social  Characteristics     .   .  +16 

Relip^ious  Difference   -42 

Part  j  .snnslii  p  yq.  Indoprndenc^ 

Total  Difference     .   ,   19 

Expected  on  the  Basis  of 

Other  Social  Characteristics     .   .  -1 

Religious  Difference    20 


-34 

+14 
-48 


2 
7 


Time  3 


-30 

+13 
-43 

12 

-2 

14 
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Ajnong  Jews,   interestingly,  the  actual  Doniocratic  coiiiniitment 
seems  to  liavc  dropped  slightly  over  the  years,  but  the  adjusted  scores 
have  risen.     In  other  ^7ords,  the  proportion  of  Democratic  Jews  in  re- 
lation to  the  rest  of  the  population  is  declining  sljghtly--but  with 
rising  Jewish  educational  levels  and  suburbanization,  the  importance 
of  religion  as  a  Democratizing  factor  is  rising. 

The  "other"  relip;ious  category  fovirss  such  a  small  proportion  of 
the  population  that  the  trends  here  are  probably  not  too  reliable,  although 
there  seems  somev;hat  of  an  affinity  toward  Republicanism  and  independency 
among  tliis  group.     More  interesting  are  the  growing  number  of  Americans 
\^io  exprefis  no  religious  affiliation.     These  voters  show  a  consistent  ten- 
dency to  choose  independency  in  political  affiliation  as  well  as  inde- 
pendency in  their  religious  affiliation.     Indeed,   they  represent  the  most 
consistently  independent  group  of  voters  in  the  U,S, 

The  ethno-religious  categories  at  the  bottom  of  Table2  •  provide 
additional   information,  particularly  on  the  Catholics.     The  inclination 
of  Irish  and  Polish  Catholics  to  consider  themselves  Democrats  approaches 
the  Jewish  inclination;  in  fact,  their  Democratic  leanings  exceed  those 
of  the  Jews  in  the  middle  period  containing  .the  Kennedy  election.  On 
the  other  hand,   the  blacks  from  tMiie  1  to  time  3  evolve  from  one  of 
the  weaker  Democratic  ethnic  supporters  to  the  most  De^iocratic  etlinic 
grouping.     The  Catholic  groups  and  the  Jews  at  time  1  show  the  greatest 
tendency  toward  independency;  by  time  3  the  differences  between  the 
religious-ctlinic  groups  seems  to  have  diminished  in  the  area  of  independ- 
ency vs.  partisanship. 
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Figurc  1  sumiiiarizes  the  information  contained  in  the  tables  on 


religion  and  partisanship.    The  two  triangles  represent  the  changing 

social  distance  betweoa  the  different  part  identifications  in  time  1  (the 

unbroken  line)  and  time  2  (the  broken  line).    Kim  and  Schmidt  (1974)  explain 

19 

the  rationale  behind  this  social  distance  technique.    Suffice  i t  to  say 
here  that  scores  are  the  mean  partisan  scores  on  each  dimension  of  social 
background  characteristics.    Tlie  figure  show  us  that  in  Time  1  and  time  3, 
the  greatest  difference  in  social  chara^teristics  occurs  between  r.jvablicans 
and  Democrats.     Incontrast,  the  Republicans  and  Independents  are  closest  in 
social  characteristics  during  the  Eisenhower  years  of  time  1,  but  by  time  3 
the  Democrats  and  the  Independents,  represent  closer  social  backgrounds. 


The  quadrangle  and  pentagon  in  Figure  I  show  the  partisan  differences 


between  the  various  religious  groups  (obtained  directly  from  tlie  adjusted 
scores  of  Table  2).    We  see  that  during  the  Eisenhower  years,  those  of  ''other" 


cation;  and  by  time  3,  they  maintain  the  proximity,  but   do  a  flip-flop  on 
the  Dcmocrnt-Republican  scale.     The  Jews  and  Protestants  experience  the 
greatest  distance  in  partisan  idcnt if ication--with  the  distance  growing 
from  time  1  to  time  3.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  political  distance  between 
religious  groups  seems  to  be  intensifying  slightly  over  time--as  shown 
by  the  increasing  area  of  tlic  time  3  quadrangle  over  that  of  time  1 
caused  by  the  greater  distances  between  tlio  partisan  scores  of  most 
religious  groups.     Between  Protestants  and  Catholics,  however,  differences 
in  pnrlisanism  actually  decreased  sli^litly  from  a  difference  of  points 


religions  and  of  no  religion,  on  the  average,  are 


in  party  identi  f i- 


in  time  1  to  a  difference  of  45.1  points  in  timo  3.    This  decrease  in 
partisanship  probably  results  from  the  increasingly  Dcmocrnlic  identifi- 
cation of  black  Protostants.     Table  3  summarises  the  differences  in  partisan 
ship  noted  in  Figure  1.     Tlie  left  hand  score  in  each  column  is  the  differenc 
between  the  groups  at  time  1;  the  right  hand  score  represents  the  time  3 
difference. 

It  should  be  recalled,  from  Table  1,  that  the  middle  time  period 
produced  the  largest  correlation  between  religion  and  party  identification 
oh  both  dimensions.     These  partisan  distances,  therefore,  would  be  larger 
during  time  2  than  in  times  1  and  3.     It  seems,  however,  that  the  short 
term  force  of  a  religiously  salient  election  produced  the  increase  in  the 
political-party  religion  relationship  during  time  2.    For  this  reason,  we 
have  graphed  times  1  and  3,  which  should  reflect  a  more  accurate  picture 
of  the  over-time  long  term  trend.     From  Table  1,  we  also  remember  that  the 
relationship  between  religion  and  party  identification  increased  along 
Dimension  II  bet\.'een  times  1  and  3,  Dimension  I  remaining  the  same.  Thus, 
most  of  the  increased  distance  in  partisanship  sho\^  over  the  years  results 
from  an  increasing  relationship  between  independency  and  religion  rather 
than  between  a  growing  denominational-party  relationship.     This  jibes  with 
Figure  1,  where,  with  the  exception  of  the  Jews,  most  of  the  movement  by 
the  religious  groups  is  along  th ^  Y  rather  than  the  X  axis. 
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To  summarize,  wc  have  learned  interesting  trends  from  the  canonical 
regression  of  party  identification  with  a  variety  of  social  characteristics 
and  from  the  canonical  regression  of  party  identification  with  religion. 
First,  in  relation  to  other  characteristics,  religion  is  a  fairly  important 
predictor  of  party  idc.ntif ication--distinct  from  other  social  characteristics. 
Sgcond,  as  a  predictor  of  kepublical  or  Democratic  party  identification 
(Dimension  I),  religion  remains  fairly  stable  over  time,  increasing  slightly 
in  time  2,  the  period  containing  a  religiously  salient  election. 

On  the  second  dimension,  independency,  religion  has  become  a 
slightly  bettor  predictor  of  partisanship  or  lack  of  partisanship  over 
time.    A  good  part    of  this  predictability  seems  to  stem  from  the  growing 
number  of  voters  who  espouse  no  religion  and  no  party  affiliation.  Most 
probably  these  people  are  a  young  cohort  of  the  Vict  Nam  generation  voters. 
We  should  note,  however,   that  those  Americans  without  a  roUgion  have 
in  all  time  periods  been  independent.     (They  appear  particularly  inde- 
pendent in  time  2  as  compared  to  the  major  religions  who  more  steadfastly 
hold  party  identifications  in  this  period.)    Wiat  makes  these  "no-religionists 
irorc  important  as  time  goes  on  is  their  increasing  numbers. 

Concerning  the  partisanship  of  the  various  religious  groups:  white 
rrotactantn  and  Catholics  remain  fairly  stable  in  their  over-time  partisan 
commitments,   the  Protestants  maintaining  a  more  Rciuiblican  identification 
than  the  rest  of  the  population,   the  Catholics  a  more  Democratic  one.  As 
mentioned  above,  those  espousing  no  religion  nlso  demonstrate  a  stable 
trend,     but  one  of  indc-pondency  rather  than  part  i  san-.h  i  p.     From  time  1  to 
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time  3,  the  Jews  grow  slightly  less  Democratic  as  compared  to  the  rest  of  tlie 
populatior:;  but  religion,  compared  to  other  social  characteristics,  becomes  a 
more  important  predictor  of  their  partlsansliip.     In  contrast,  black  Protestants 
dramatically  increase  tlieir  allegiance  to  the  Democratic  party. 

Section  2 

BeTore  tackling  the  relationship  between  suburbnnij^ation  and 
party  identification  among  the  religious  groups,   it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  clmnge  in  residence  patterns  over  tlie  past  20  years.    Table  4 
dramatizes  this  change.     It  reflects  the  proportion  of  the  population, 
in  eacli  religious-racial  group,   tliat  lives  in  the  suburbs  as  a  percen- 
tage of  those  located  in  metropolitan  areas.     In  the  case  of  blacks  in 
time  1,  for  example,  21  per  cent  of  the  sample  live  in  the  suburbs  of 
large  cities  (12  Standard  Metropolitan  Sampling  Areas),  with  the  remain- 
ing 79  per  cent  inhabiting  the  inner  city. 

.In  each  of  the  time  periods  under  study,   the  white  Protestant 
group  represents  the  highest  proportion  of  suburbanites.     The  V7hite 
Catliolics  and  Jews  are  suburbanizing  at  a  mucli  more  rapid  rate  than  Pro- 
testant suburban  dwellers.     On  the  otlier  hand  tlie  Catliolic  suburbani- 
zation rate  lias  slov;ed  betv;cen  times  2  and  3  and  may  be  reaching  an  equi- 
librium stnge.     Black  Protestants  suburbanized  little  over  the  years 
studied  and  may  even  have  become  more  urban.     The  whites  expressing  no 
religion  do  not  contain  enough  respondents  to  offer  a  stable  trend,  but 
they  appear  some\7hat  less  suburban]  zed  than  white  Protestants  and  pos- 
sibly than  white  Catholics. 

We  now  begin  a  study  of  Figures  2  through  7.     These  figures 
graph  the  moan  party  identification  scores  (when  0  equals  strong  Demo- 
crat,  1  equals  weak  Democrat,   2  equals  a  Democratic-leaning  independent, 
3  equals  a  ^'pure''  i^ch  pendent,  A  equals  a  Uepublic«in- 1  enning  indcptnulent, 
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5  equals  n  weak  Republican,  and  6  equals  a  stronji  Republican)  of  the  dif- 
ferent racial-religious  croups  accordinc  to  their  educational  and  residence 

patterns.    The  figures  possess  the  advantage  of  displaying,  perhaps  more 
clearly,   the  trends  discussed  In  Part  I  vhiXo  presenting  evidence  on  the 
impact  of  place  of  residence  on  the  party-identification  of  religious 
groups.     UnliUe  the  canonical  regression  scores,  however,  mean  party 
identification  scores  do  not  distinguish  between  party  identifiers  and 
independents.     If  a  group  of  Catholic  Republica.n  suburbanites  becomes 
independent  and  an  equivr.lent  group  of  Catholic  suburban  Democrats  also 
takes  on  an  independent  identification,  the  mean  party  identification 
score  of  uhe  group  will  rcaiain  the  same.     (This  was  true  of  the  canoni- 
cal  regression  technique  concerning  Democrat  to  Republican  (or  vice  versa) 
group  changes;  however  such  movement  occurs  less  often  than  a  shift  toward 
independency  in  these  times.)    With  this  caveat  in  mind,  wc-  address  the 
figures. 

Figures  2a  through  2e  note  the  mean  party  Identification  scores 
of  five  racial -religions  groups  (white  Protestants,  white  Catholics,  white 
Jews,  those  whites  who  hold  no  religious  affiliation,  and  black  and  other 
non-white  Protestants),   according  to  their  educational  backgrounds.  The 
trends  shown  in  Figures  2a  and  b  are  most  probably  more  reliable  than 
those  of  2c,   d,  and  e  since  the  white  Protestant  and  Catholic  groups  con- 
tain many  more  people.     In  these  two  white  groups.  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
the  difference  in  mean  pan.    identification  scores  among  the  different 
educational  groups  is  similar.     In  both  cases,  across  time,   the  college 
educated  consistently  veer  more  tovard  a  Republican  or  ind-.pendent  stance, 
with  the  high  school  educated  sliglaly  more  Democratic,   and  those  with 
less  than  a  high  school  education  most  Democratic  of  all.     A  difference 
exists  in  v-.egree  of  Democratic  at(.achmen<  ,  however,  the  higho^^t  educated 
Er|c            catholics  showing  ahouf  Ihc  same  tendency  to  call  themselves  Democrats  as 
 '  - '  »-^»^-.nn,   ,M-n.m.     Catholics  nr.  all  leve.s  of 
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education  showed  the  j^rcatcst  Lcndcncy  toward  Lhc  Democratic  Party  in  the 
middle  time  frame. 

In  contrast  to  the  white  Catholics  and  Protestants,  the  Jews  and 
black  Protestants  seem  to  be  less  politically  divided  on  educational  lines; 
within  group  party  identification  is  more  similar  at  each  educational  level* 
Among  the  Jcv7S,  the  highest  educated  group  members  show  the  greatest  tendency 
to  call  tliomsclvos  Democrats  in  two  of  the  time  periods  out  cf  three*  The 
most  Repuhlican-Tndepcndent  Jewlsli  group  in  all  time  frames  remains  the 
high  school  educated.     Blacks  of  all  educational  levels  show  a  growing 
Democratic  trend  over  the  twenty  year  period.     The  time  2  fluctuation  in 
the  college-educated  group  may  result  from  the  small  numbers  it  contains 
(N=15,  28,  41  in  times  1,  2,  and  3  respectively). 

Interestingly,   those  who  hold  no  religious  affiliation  seem  to 
be  fairly  cohesive  along  partisan  lines.      Again  the  fluctuations  among 
the  college-educated  probably  result  from  the  very  few  cases  the  category 
contains  in  times  1  and  2  (N=18,  21  and  62  in  times  1,  2^  and  3  respecti- 
vely).    By  time  3,   the  three  educational  groups  had  come  together  to,  what 
we  know  from  Section  I,   is  a  tende.icj^  to  independency.     In  this  final  time 
period,  the  mean  party  identification  score  varies  less  betv;een  educational 
groupings  of  the  non-denominational  than  it  does  among  white  Catholics  and 
Protestants* 

Figures  3a  through  e  compare  party  identification  scores  according 
to  place  of  residence  within  the  racial-religious  groups.  Interestingly, 
among  whit*-   Catholics,  and  to  a  lesser  degree,  white  Protestants,  place  of 
residencr  does  not  distinguish  as  \;ell  as  level  of  education  bct\7cen  the 
party  identification  tendencies.     Catholics,  particularly,  show  almost 
identical  party  idenLificnti on  trends  in  each  of  the  three  residence 
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arcns  of  inner  city,  siilutrb,  nnd  smnll  city/town/vural  nrca.    Among  white 
Profcstnntr.,  it  should  bo  noted,  unlike  most  other  groupfs,  those  living 
in  small  cUics,  towns  nnd  rural  arcr.s  nrc  consistently  more  Democratic 
than  inner-city  dwellers. 

Among  Jews,   in  contrast,  place  of  residence,  distinguishes  better 
than  cducation.-il  level  between  diffcront  party  identification  pattern;;, 
with  inner  city  residents  consistently  more  Democratic.     Small  cities, 
towns  and  rural  areas-- just  opposite  of  the  white  Protestant  trend- remain 
consistently  less  Democratic.     Perhaps  this  tendency  of  Jews  to  identify 
less  Democrat  ically  in  smaller  areas  and  for  white  Protestants  to  identify 
more  Democratically  in  the  san.e  areas  indicates  a  pressure  toward  homo- 
geneous political  patterns  in  small  towns  as  opposed  to  the  suburbs. 

Blacks  show  similar  patterns  of  party  identification  according 
to  place  of  residence  as  they  did  according  to  levels  of  edvicntion;  most 
blacks  are  becoming  more  Democratic.     Although  the  number  of  suburban 
blacks  is  fairly  small  (an  average  of  51  cases  per  time  frame),  suburban 
blacks  sliew  a  stable  party  identification  score- -seemingly  resisting  th.- 
group  pull  toward  a  more  Democratic  party  identification. 

Those  whites  without  a  religious  affiliation  demonstrate  similar 
partisan  scores  when  differentiated  by  residence  size  as  they  did  when 
separated  by  educational  attai.nment--especlally  in  time  3,  which  contains 
the  most  respondents. 

.Instead  of  arraying  the  various  racial-religious  groups  on  a 
scale  of  party  identification.  Figures  A  and  5  dramatize  the  different 
left-right  political  opinions  the  various  groups  hold.     Left  right  views 
are  measures  by  a  f aetor-analyx.cd  and  weiglUed  scale  consisting  of  five 
Issue  areas:     black  wel fare,  school  integration,  economic  wcl fare,  sixe 
of  government,  and  foreign  policy  (mostly  attitudes  toward  Communism). 
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The  questions  under  each  area    are  taken  trom  tlie  SRC  election  files  from 
which  the  party  identification  information  has  come.'       The  left-right 
opinions    of  the.  different  groups  fall  on  a  scale  ranging  from  300 
(extremely  liberal)  to  -300  (extremely  conservative). 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  in  figures  4a,  b,  c,  d,  and  e 
is  the  swing  'A.  /ard  the  left  by  the  college-educated  among  all  religious 
groups  betwcc..     imes  2  and  3,  the  Catholic  college-educated  showing  the 
biggest  jump,  a  rise  of  80  points  in  the  two  time  periods.     Yet,  this 
changing  political  ideology  does  not  seem  to  have  sparked  among  the  well- 
educated  a  shift  in  party  identification  toward  the  Democrats.     This  turn- 
ing toward  liberalism  among  the  college-educated  accompanies  a  slight 
■  swing  toward  conservatism  among  the  less-educated  white  Protestants, 

Catholics,  and  Jevjs. 

Among  blacks,  education  does  not  seem  to  affect  ideology  as  much 
as  it  docs  in  the  other  groups.     All  segments  of  the  black  population 
share  quite  liberal  positions  in  time  1  and  grow  more  liberal  ov.r  the 
years.     Again,   the  downward  bump  in  the  pattern  of  college-educated  blacks 
probably  reflects  small  numbers  (only  15  in  time  2,  28  in  time  1  and  39 
in  time  3). 

Interestingly,  those  whitc« holding  no  religious  affiliation  show 
the  greatest  difference  in  ideology  between  the  college  educated  and  the 
lesser  educated.     This  may  result  from  a  division  of  the  "no  religion" 
voters  into  a  group  of  wo.ll-educalod  agnostics  for  whom  lack  of  religion 
is  a  part  of  an  ongoing  ideology  in  contrast  to  a  group  of  not  as  well- 
educated  who  have  drifted  away  from  religion  but  who  hold  political  views 
closer  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the  population.     The  fir';t,  more  highly 
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educated  component  exprcfJRCs  ideolocical  views  similar  to  those  of  hiclily 
educated  Jews;  the  other,  lessc-r-oducated,  component  offers  a  political 
ideolocy  more  similar  to  that  of  white  Protestants  and  white  Catholics. 
Aside  from  the  no-religion  whites,  the  four  groups  of  white  Protestants, 
white  Catholics,  Jews  and  black  Protestants  show  individually  clustered, 
political  ideologies  which  ascend  monotonically- -spanning  the  spectrum 
from  the  more  conservative  white  Protestants  through  the  middle  shades  of 
white  Catholics  and  Jews  to  the  most  liberal  black  Protestants. 

Figure  5  portrays  varying  shades  of  political  -ideology  by  resi- 
dence place.     While  white  protestants  showed  the  greatest  divergence  in 
party  identification  between  suburban  respondents  and  those  in  small  cities, 
towns  and  rural  areas,  these  two  groups  espouse  similar  political  ideo- 
logies.   This  fact  demonstrates  that  the  translation  of  ideology  into 
party  identification  is  often  a  garbled  one. 

Among  white  Protestants,  Catholics,  and  Jew  alike,  the  leftward 
movement  among  college  educated  iu  political  views  does  not  spell  a  liberal 
swing  in  the  suburbs.     In  fact,  the  Catholic  and  Jewish  suburban  voters  both 
became  quite  a  bit  more  conservative.     This  factor  indicates  a  high  proportion 
of  suburbanites  with  less  than  a  college  education. 

While  the  number  of  whites  espousing  no  religion  and  living  in  the 
city  remains  quite  small  (N=16,   26,  and  ^.5  in  times  1,  2  and  3,  respectively) 
the  extreme  upward  direction  of  this  line  is  interesting.     It  might  re- 
flect a  growing  tendency  for  more  radical  white,  well-educated  persons  to 
seek  an  urban  envi.onmcnt.     In  the  1950's  the  differences  between  the  inner- 
city  and  the  suburbs  were  not  so  starkly  drawn.     Today,  choosing  a  subur- 
ban residence  over  r.n  urban  one  may  indicate  a  more  conservative  political 
bent. 
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If  one  consider n  membership  in  the  Democratic  Pnrty  the  more 
liberal  partisan  identification,  the  blacks,  of  ali  groups  have  evolved 
:.n  ti  c  Lucnty  year  period  in  the  ivost  consistent  directions.     From  time 
1  to  time  3  they  became  increasingly  Democratic  and,  at  the  same  time, 
»-hcir  political  ideology  evolved  to  the  left. 

As  a  final  test  of  the  impact  of  place  of  residence  on  Catholic 
party  identification  and  political  opinions.  Figure  6  notes  the  party 
identification  and  left-right  scores  of  white  Catholics  and  Protestants 
in  different  residence  areas  after  the  effects  of  education  have  been 
removed.     The  figures  sho\:  what  the  scores  would  be  in  the  different 
residence  areas  if  educational  attainment  in  the  city,   suburbs,  and  other 
areas  v/ere  the  same.     Althou[;h  removrir.jx  the  elfect  of  education  shifts 
white  Protestants  and  Catholics  as  a  who3e  into  more  Democratic  and  more 
liberal  positions,  controlling  for  education  affects  relatively  little 
the  ordering  of  scores  according  to  residence  place.  Indicating  that, 
among  white  Catholics  and  Protestants,   the  educational  levels  are  not 
radically  different  in  the  three  residence  areas. 

As  far  as  party  identification  is  concerned,  the  only  period  in 
which  the  order  of  the  party  identification  changes  is  time  2.  Controlling 
for  education  shifts  Protestant  city-dwellers  Into  a  more  Democratic 
position  than  the  Protestant  voters  in  small  cities,  towns,  and  rural 
areas.     The  educational  control  in  the  Catholic  population  demonstrates 
that  in  time  2  suburban  Catholics  identified  more  Democratically  than  did 
city  residents  and  people  living  in  **othcr"  areas  if  one  takes  into  con- 
sideration tlie  fact  that  Catholic  sul)urbani tes  are  sliglitly  better  educated 
than  tlieir  counterparts  in  otlier  areas.     In  the  area  of  left-right  ideo- 
logies, controlling  for  education  brings  the  Protestant  groups  into  almost 
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identical  ideologies  in  time  2,  x^hUc  Catholic  suburbanites  draw  sllchlly 
further  away  from  their  coreligionists,  becoming  slightly  more  liberal. 

Conclunjons 

At  the  outset  proposed  to  study  shifts  in 

party  identification  airong  religious  groups  since  the  1950' s.    We  hoped 
to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  impact  of  suburbanization  on  the 
Catholic  population  and  to  see  if  we  could  corroborate  any  of  the  re- 
ligious-political theories.     We  have  found  that  religion  continues  to 
exert  an  impact  on  party  identification  over  the  period  studied;  and, 
indeed,   the  impact  seems  to  be  increasing  slightly  as  the  distance  in 
partisanship  between  the  religious  groups  grows.     This  slight  increase 
results  not  from  a  greater  commitment  by  religious  groups  to  particular 
parties,  but,  rather  from  an  improving  ability  to  predict  independency 
on  the  basis  of  religious  affiliation  (or  non-affiliation). 

Furthermore,  the  connection  between  religion  and  party  identi- 
fication does  not  seem  to  diminish  greatly  with  changes  in  socioeconomic 
status.     While  Catholics  rose  in  socioeconomic  status  from  1952  to  1972, 
surpassing  vhite  Protestants  in  mean  income  and  education,   their  attraction 
for  the  Democratic  Party  did  not  diminish.     Nor  did  it  diminish  when  the 
group  suburbanized.     Catholic  suburbanites  hold  nearly  as  strong  Democratic 
views  as  do  their  coreligionists  in  other  areas.     This  finding,  while  it  does 
not  refute  the  hypothe^;is  that  groups  abandon  group-held  political  ties  as 
they  assimilate  since  we  do  not  knov;  how  heterogenous  are  the  suburban 
neighborhoods  containing  Catholicr.,   it  certainly  does  not  lend  weight  to 
the  hypol  hcvji  s. 

Wil^     '  /i^'oiip^i^  different  factors  do  affect  party  identification, 
however.     Amoii^   i.'rotcs(  ants  and  Catholics,  education  seems  to  determine 
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thc  direction  of  party  idonti Ti cation.     Jews  and  black  Protestants  seem 
to  identify  differently  according  to  rei>idence  pattern.     These  findings 
indicate  that  a  general  theory  on  party  identification  may  not  always 
apply  to  the  sub- societal  groups  within  the  U.S.    While  parsimony  and 
generalisation  remain  the  aims  .of  theory^  exceptions  to  the  rule  may 
speak  more  accurately  to  the  varying  experiences  of  cultural  minorities. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  aspect  of  our  study  lies  in  a 
comparison  of  party  identification  with  left-right  views.     While  the  most 
highly  educated  and  uhe  least  highly  educated  groups,  white  Jews  and 
black  Protestants,  respectively,   support  the  Democratic  Party,  their 
motives,  on  the  surface,  seem  quite  consistent.     Each  of  these  groups 
concomLtantly  holds  the  most  liberal  ideological  vievjs.     Yet,  another 
highly  liberal  group,  the  college-educated  "no  religionist",  chooses  to 
expresi>  its  political  views  in  independency.     And  a  more  conservative 
group,  American  Catholics  also  has  married  itself  to  the  Democratic  Party. 

Hov7  does  one  make  sense  of  these  choices  by  religious  groupings? 
One  theory  which  seems  to  shed  light  on  these  political  choices  is  the 
"outgroup"  or  "minority"  explanation  of  attraction  to  the  Democrats.  It 
offers  a  reason  \7hy  such  three  diverse  groups  as  white  Catholics,  Jews 
and  blacks  mi^!)t  find  shelter  under  the  same  political  umbrella.  Each 
group  at  certain  times  in  U.S.  history  has  been  discriminated  against  by 
the  establishment  and  thus  might  continue  to  shy  from  the  more-establish- 
ment Republican  Party, 

In  conclusion,  our  findings  seem  to  support  the  historical  "out- 
group"  theories  of  Dcmocratjc  Parly  identification.        The  findings  tend 
to  refute  the  spurjonr:  correlate  thelry,   that  religion  is  merely  a  re- 
flection of  other  demographic  characteristics  and  lends  no  weight  to  the 
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hypolhesis  assorting  that  as  the  old  ethnic  giroups  suburbani/.c^  the 
Catholic  Democratic  tier;  v;ill  diminii;h.     The  findings  point  out  the 
need  for  more  detailed  studios  of  the  distinct  minority  group  political 
patterns  within  our  society- -a  task  made  difficult  by  the  small  numbers 
of  such  people  encountered  in  national  surveys. 

To  conclude,  if  one  had  been  asked  twenty  years  ago  whethr  social, 
educational,  and  geographic  mobility  v7ould  have  a  more  negative  effect  on 
American  Catholics  loyal  to  their  Church  or  to  the  Democratic  party  and  the 
itioderate  liberalism  which  has  marked  their  Democratic  affiliation,  one  would 
probably  have  guessed  that  the  party  would  be  in  trouble  and  the  Church vould 
not.    ^n  fact,  the  data  in  the  previous  chapter  suggest  that  loyalty  to  many 
of  the  Church's  teachings  and  practices  has  been  eroded.    D.ita  in  the  next 
chapter  will  reveal  a  sharp  increase  in  apostasy  rates.    However,  neither 
suburbanization  nor  economic  and  educational  advancement  seemed  to  have 
had  much  impact  on  Catholic  loyalty  to  the  Democratic  party.    Such  a  phen- 
omenon does  not  prove  that  the  decline  in  religious  loyalty  results  from  other 
factors  besides  acculturation    and  socioeconomic  success,  but  it  at  least 
alerts  us  to  the  possibility  that  something  shattering  happened  to  one  loyalty 
and  not  to  the  other.    When  one  considers  the  turmoil  that  has  rocked  the 
Democratic  party  since  the  1968  convention,  one  must  face  the  possibility 
that  whatever  happened  to  the  Catholic  Church  during  the  last  decade  may  have  ' 
been  cataclysmic  indeed. 
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FOOTNOTES 
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concise  siumary  of  the  relationships  Ivtu'cen  various  religious 
groups  and  political  parties  appears  in  Seymour  Martin  Lipset,  "Religion 
and  Politics  in  the  American  Past:  and  Present,"  in  Lee  and  Murray,  ed.. 
Religion  and  Social  Conflict,  Nev;  York,  196/). 

^Beginning  with  Paul  F.  Lazarsfeld,  Bernard  Berclson,  and  Hazel 
Gaudct,  The  Pennlc's  Choice,  Kc\;  York,   1544,  most  studies  touching  or 
religion  and  po'litics  discuss  the  attraction  of  the  religions  to  different 
parties.     A  representative  sample  are:     Bernard  K.  Berelson,  Paul  F. 
Lazarsfeld,   and  William  N.  McPhce,  Votimj;,  Chicago,   1954;     Angus  Campbell 
et  al .  .  Th^Amcrican  Voter  (abridged  edition),  Kew  York,   1964;  Gerhardt 
Lenslii,  Th^Ji^^. ^  "  j        Factor,  Garden  City,  I^ev;  York,  1961. 

•    ^See  especially,  Walter  Dean  Bnrnham,  Critical  Elections_^nd_tli£ 
MainspiinRS  of  Ar-orlcan  Politics,  Nev;  York,   1970,  p.   91-174;     Philip  E. 
Converse,     "Possible  Realignment  in  the  South,"  in  Angus  Campbell  P-t  al., 
Elections  and  the  Political  Order,  New  York,   1966,  p.  212-244. 

tables  A  and  B,   taken  from  the  SRC  files  provide  a  sample  of  the 
over- time  changes  in  Catholic  income  and  education.     \stiile,   in  Table  A, 
the  inner  city  and  suburban  Catholics  begin  in  time  1  with  an  income  belov; 
that  of  white  Protestants,  by  time  3  their  incomes  exceed  the  v;hite 
Protestant  income.     In  all  residence  areas,   the  Catholic  rate  of  income 
growth  exceeds  that  of  white  Protestants.     Jews  begin  with  an  income 
exceeding  that  of  all  other  groups  and  maintain  their  lead.     (In  this 
table  income  is  not  adjusted  for  inflation.) 

Table  B,  which  notes  means  years  of  education,   focuses  on  ethnic 
groups  rather  than  on  residence  place.     Again,   in  time  1,  most  Catholic 
ethnic  groups  (with  the  exception  of  t:he  Irish  Catholics)  fall  behind  t;he 
white  Protestant  mean  years  of  educational  attainment.     But  the  Catholics, 
on  the  average,  gain  faster  than  white  Protestants,   slightly  exceeding 
their  mean  by  time  3.     Jews  not  only  begin  witli  the  highest  level  of 
education  (sliglitly  higher  than  Irish  datholicc),  but  they  tie  with 
Spanisli  Americans  for  the  highest  amount  of  education  gained  over  the  time 
period,  putting  the  Jews  farther  alicad  in  educational  attainment  by  time  3. 

For  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  SES  trends  of  the  various 
ethnic  and  religious  groups,  see  Andrew  M.  Greeley,  "Making  It:     A  Recon- 
struction of  tlic  Demographic  History  of  Rel i gio-Ethnic  Groups  in  the 
20th  Century,"  an  unpublislicd  research  note  of  the  National  Opinion  Research 
Center,  'hiiversity  of  Chicago. 
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TABLF  A 


MEDIAN  IKCO.IE  AMONG  THE  THREE  RELIGIOUS  GROUPS  (AS  A  PERCENTAGE 
01'  THE  GRAND  MEAN  INCOME),  TIME  1  VS.  TIME  3, 
BY  RACE  AND  RESIDENCE  PLACE 

(Per  Cent") 


Group 


Time  1  Time  3 

1952-1958  1968-1972 


Difference 


Centrnl  City  (U'lu'te) : 

Protestant   

Catholic    , 

Jew  , 

Suburb  (Ulrite) : 

Protestant    . 

Catholic    , 

Jew.  

Other  Arcns  (VJhite): 

Protestant   

Catholic   

Jew  

Blarlc  and  Spanli^h,  All  Arens: 

Protestant  ,  , 

Catholic   


95 
94 
111 

111 
3  02 
151 

83 
87 
141 

45 
73 


111 
122 
143 

152 
156 
213 

112 
121 
147 

73 
98 


+16 
+28 
+32 

+41 
+54 
+62 

+  29 
+34 
+■  6 

+28 
H-25 


TABLE  B 

MEDIAN  YEARS  OF  EDUCATION  BY  ETHNIC  GROUP  AT  TIMES  1  ANi)  3 


Group 


English  Protestant  .  . 
Scand j vanian  Protestant 
German  Protestant  .  .  . 
Other  Protestant  .  .  . 
Irisli  Cathol  ic  .  ... 
German  Catholic  .  .  . 
Polish  Catholic  .  .  . 
Slavic  Catliolic  .  .  . 
Italian  Catliolic  .  .  . 
Otiier  Cathol  ic  .... 

Jews  

Blacks   

Spanish  .  .   

Oilier  


Time  1 
1932-1958 


Time  3 
1968-1972 


10.1 
10.6 
10.3 
10.5 
11.1 
9.6 
9.5 
9.7 
9.6 
10.5 
11.2 
8.6 
8.0 
10.9 


11.3 
12.5 
11.4 
10.8 
12,6 
11.5 
10.7 
11.4 
11.2 
11.5 
13.4 
10.2 
10.  2 
12.4 


Di  f ference 


i.2 
1.9 
1.1 
.3 
1.5 
1.9 
1.  2 
1.7 
1.6 
1.0 
2.2 
1.6 
2.2 
1.5 
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■n,,1 1- (Mtis     2ncl  pclttlon 

OP«    Clt..  ,    P'  -'^> 

v„rlv    "Some  Politic.il  Aspects 
Sipsof,  oji^.;     ''^^''^^-"^'r^"'^^.  ;'rom         New  York,  1968. 

nnaly.cs  ^^^^^^^J^^^'^  ^  L.tiounlity  and  religion 
nationality  than  ^n.th  xeUgion. 
are  often  bound  up. 

r  rrii-ical  Elections,"  ,IcnirrKil_of 
7v.  0.  Key,  Jr.,  "A  '^'^^^^^-^  "^^'erae  and  James  A.  Me.ldrum  note  xn 

ground  Chan  to  rclieion  as  such. 

h.„y  A.  Baucv,  3r  -n^  :ii^:/;,"'.r:ne!SS^.--.ion, 

PoTUics^  Columbus,   196 J.  in^'' 
7;^^]^;^ty  and  politico. 

^Ibid. 

Tn  nsscntinUy  similar  counties  they  ^i""  independent  oC  other 

social  croupinss."      ^-  "'^"^f  „f  Indiana,"  in  Burdcck  and  »'°'""^^,'^if°„,,  .. , 

Ethnic  voting,"  TheJ^merican^   

1  ^,,1  c;tudonts  assume  to  a  c^-'f^at 
11h    11    Ren^™ers  shows  that  l^^f .  'i,.  h.  Remi^ers,  "Early 

Child,"  /OTCij£alLJ!oLLUJliL'-_i^  

,ida.-cr..     For  . "'i^'  o  J.i.c.  ion,"  in  An^us  Ca,.pW.n  ci.al . , 

■•KcliiiifU  and  I'oli-tic-,. . 
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p  ]  or  lions  and  t;li  c  ?_o  11 H  c  n  T  0  i-_cjc?  r ,  New  York,   1966,  p,   96-124,  J^crclson 
and  LcMiski  lind  a  IcMiJcncy  lo  conform  to  the  [jroup  stniulard  of  party 
preference  even  the  {>roup  standard  differ?;  from  pnrcntn]  pnrty 

affiliation.     Berelson,  op,   ci f ,  ;    Lcnski,  op,  clt, 

13 

VJhen  socioeconomic  stntuc     '  ^  os  over  geno'ations,  these 
"cross  pressures"  lessen  a  Catholic      attraction  to  the  Democratic  Party, 
Berelson,  op,  clt, 

^^^Peter  )I,   Odegard  in  ''Catholicism  and  Elections  in  the  United 
Stales,"  in  Ode^^ard,  cd,,  .lV^L'^^.ion  and  Pol  i  t  i cs,  Englcwood,  New  Jersey, 
Pc.  120-121,  observes  "under  Democratic  presidents  rr^mklin  Roosevelt  ^nid 
Harry  Truman,  one  out  of  every  four  judjxial  appointments  went  to  a 
Calliolic  as  against  one  out  of  every  25  under  Harding,  Coolidgc,  and  Hoover," 

^^Jae-On  Kim  and  Corwin      Schmidt,  "The  Changing  Bases  of  Political 
Identification  in  tlie  United  States:     1952-1972,"  University  of  Iowa, 
Department  of  Sociology,  Sociology  Working  Paper  Series,  74:3.  The 
authors*  define  canonical  regression  as  a  "method  of  analysis  which  uses 
(1)  the  canonical  correlation  with  dummy  variables  as  a  means  of  quanti- 
fying categorical  variables,  (2)   some  features  of  discriminant  function 
analysis  as  a  means  of  measuring  distances  between  groups,  and  (3)  dummy 
regression  (and  KCA)  as  a  means  of  displaying  multivariate  relationships," 

^^Michael  Parent i,  "Ethnic  Politics  and  tlie  Persistence  of  Ethnic 
Identification,"  in  Bailey  and  Katx,  eds,,  E thn  1  c  G rou t>  Po  1 1 1 i c s ,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  1969,  p,  272. 

^'^Scott  Greer,  "Catholic  Voters  and  the  Democratic  Party,"  Publ  ic 
Opinion  Quarterly^   25,   1961,   p,  611-625. 

18 

Using  the  social  cliaracteristics  of  sex,  age,   region,  religion, 
education,   occupation,  and  income,  Kim  and  Sclimidt  achieved  correlations 
several  points  higher  on  Dimension  T  in  the  prcsential  elections  they 
studied  and  averaging  about  ten  points  higher  on  Dimension  TI, 

19\  . 

Jolm  K,   Petrocik,  Clianpj'ng  Party  Coalitions  and  the  AttLtudlna!! 
M?^jjLl^_L  AJ  li:i:'^"f'J^l>  J  9:3 2  - 1 0 /  ,   Vh,)),   dissertation  in  the  Department  of 
Political  ^JcLc^icct,   University  of  Chicago, 

20 

Describing  tlie  technique  for  deriving  mean  social  background 
scores  for  each  pari  is;ni  group,  Kim  and  Schmidt  point  out,  "B{xause 
canonical  correlation  is  a  simple  correlation  1>etwocn  respective  canonical 
variates     and  because  these  canonical  variates  arc  st andardix{^d  to  have 
a  mean  equal  to  kiero,   tlie  cMpecled  canonical  scores  can  l)e  given  l)y  the 
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-as- 
following  simple  l-ccrcssion  equntions: 

^2  ■=  V2  (2) 


where  s  and  s  represent  the  cnnonic.nl  vnrintcs  for  r-artisan  identifica- 
tion ani        ami        represent  the  canonical  correlations."  ^^^""-^l^"- 

21 

f  11   7>»';.i»<:i--icncies  of  construction  of  the  scale  will  he  described 
xn  full  .n  NIC-  et^].  ,  Th^h_an^naJ^erlc.^^^  funded  by  the  20th 

Century  Fund,   and  tentatively  to  be  publislT^ZlTtcT;  this  year. 

A  sample  question  from  each  issue  area  follows: 

iT^S^'Tf-'     "  setting  fair  treatment  in  jobs  and 

housing,   the  government  should  see  to  it  that  they  do 
Agree  strongly;    Agree  but  not  very  strongly;    Not  sure,   it  depends- 
Disagree  but  not  very  strongly;     Don't  know.  append., 

2)  |£joolJjiri:a^^  The-  government  in  Wasliington  should  stay  out  of 
thcjuestion  of  whether  white  and  colored  children  go  to  ti./same 

tllZrllTT''^  ^'^"y  ^t^°"Sly;    Not  sure,  it  depends; 

Disagree  but  not  very  strongly;     Don't  know.  ' 

3)  ES^^c^^cJfj^:     The  government  in  Washington  ought  to  see  to  it 
that  everyone  who  wants  to  work  can  find  a  job. 

Agree  strogly;  Agree  but  not  very  strongly;  Not  sure,  it  depends- 
Disagree  but  not  very  strongly;     Don't  know.  ^  ' 

^fr^^'^^'^V^^^^l    Some  people  are  afraid  that  the  government  in 

tie    nf^V,.! f'^'^'"'  ''''  °^  — -  " 

Inn  ;  ^"^^  ^^'"^  '^'''^  government  has  not  gotten 

too  strong  for  the  good  of  the  country.  bOLLcn 

iTlol-''  f'^tcrested  enough  in  this  to  favor  one  side  or  othe  otlicr? 

II  yes:     Miat  is  your  feeling,  do  you  tliink.  .. 

a.  Yes,   tlie  government  is  getting  too  powerful. 

b.  Yes,   the  government  has  not  gotten  too  stronp 

c.  Other,  depends.     (Category  not  read  to  respondent.) 

5)    i:2i:oliin_Pollc:v:     The  united  States  sl>ould  keep  soldiers  overseas  where 
they  can  heJp  countries  that  are  against  Co.Jmism. 

Diri^rP.'Tf  ^'^  '"'^  strongly;    Not  sure,   it  depends; 

Disagree  but  not  very  strongly;     Don't  knou'. 
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^■^The  cffccfs  of  ccUicntion  were  rtMnovecl  by  dcLorminins  "iC'i" 
party  iclml  j  ficnLion  nrorcs  l:hvoiiL;h  n  duuniy  roaression  of  religion, 
residence  plr.ce,  nnd  educntion  on  pnrty  identif icnti.;n,  nnd  then  by  _ 
subtrnct  iur  Lhot  contribution  mndc..  by  the  education  bctn.     The  technique 
of  usior  dummy  regression  to  obtain  mean  scores  .is  outlined  clo.nrly 
in  Jne-On  Kim  nnd  Trnnk  J,  Kohout,  -Specinl  Topics  in  General  L.ncnr 
ModGls,"  in  Nie  et  a\ . ,  SPRS.   2nd  Edition,  New  York,   197j,  p.  373-383. 
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TAIJLE  1 


CANONICAL  CORRI'LATION  OF  PARTY  IDIiNTIFICATTON 


,  Dimension  I 

Dimension  II 

A. 

With  Religion,  Race,  Residonce  Place, 
Region,   and  IJducaLion 

Time 

.3317 

.1198 

Time 

.3220 

.  1178 

Time 

3  . 

.3336 

.1504 

B.     With  Religion 

Time 

1  . 

.1572 

.0421 

Time 

. 1743  * 

.0813 

Time 

3  . 

.1574 

.0833 
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Sim  URBANIZATION  PATTF.RNS  AMONG  DIFFERENT  RACIAL-IIELIGTOIIS 
GROUP,  TIMES  1,   2,  AND  3  (SUlMIRxBANITES  AS  A  TERCENTAGE 

OF  THOSE  LIVING  IN  ^u•.Tl:opoLI^AN  a];]':as) 

(Per  Cent) 
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COilNCLL  0]i  KNCYCLICAL? 

Before  uo  turn  to  ihc  ccntrnl  analytic  question  of  this  boo!;^ 
the  iipjvict  of  drnstlc  social  change  on  volue-orientod  education^  \vO  must 
firr;t  see  vhothcr  \:o  cun  explain  the  religious  change  that  has  occurred  in 
the  Aner^ean  Catholic  populr^tion  since  the  analysis  reported  in  The  Educa- 
t j on  of  Catholic:  An>orjcapr>  .     It  v;ould  be  difficult  to  underr^tand  the  mean- 
ing of  the  change  in  value-oriented  education  uniess  we  can  first  of  all 
explain  th^e  ch.ange  in  the  values  \?hich  the  education  v;as  supposed  to  pro-  • 
duco, 

]\xit  the  .social   ycjentintG  who  have  begun  to  \;ork  intiie  area  of 
measui'Ing  social  change  in  the  past  lew  ycar.s  have  Jiseovered  that  to 
explain  rocial   chr.n'jc  is  not  as  easy  as  it  looks.     Most  historical  genera- 
lizaLiuu?  '^ouL  large  population  groups  do  not  easily  adnit  to  falsification. 
ThcMv  is  no  \^cy  in  \?h:ch  the  hypotheses  implicit  in  the  generalization  can 
ha  prc>ven  v;roug.     If  n  jn'oposition  eannot  be  fcjlsificd^   neither  can  it  be 
verified.     II  ray  r,v:il:c  logical   scnse^   it  may  be  persuasive^   it  r\ay  even  bo 
true;  but  by  th.e  canonj;  o!  evidence  norr.uilly  ulu  d  in  social  science  research^ 
it  inuf.t    stand  as  an  unpro^^(M■l  hypothesis. 

Cons  idcr  a  nuv.l'rr '  of  such  propositions; 
(]  .)An>L'ric'an  blr'cl'.s  bi'dinc  politically  Mohn.ix.ed  because  of  the  civil 
rirhl  ^  '.,/>v.'.'VMit.    (/,)   'ilu'  I'atly  in  .ai  j',rants   fo  Ai.K-rica   fro:n  Ijii'.huid  cai.e  bec.itij 
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of   rriir.ious  I'.rsocuLiou.     (3)     Sou  t  Iutu.*  rs  h^.v.'  Luriu>cl  i  ro:a  D(M-0(u\i  I.  i  c  to 
Kcpi'hl  icon  vu;  iu-  111  proMdonl-inl  rlccilon:^  ]?:i:L:'^A:  of  the  I)(Mno::r:i  C  i  c  rnrty'c 
sfanJ  on  tlio  r.u'O  quoiiMen. 

AJ]   lliL\'o  propo^.  LLions  socin  i)lniu>i])lr.     One  cnn  dcl  cill  from  bisLoricnl 
ras.  .n-cli  tlir  ^Aowlh  of  o:irh  of:  i-\w  pn ;  r  of  vnrT^ible.s  jnvolvod  In  Llio  proposilion. 
Tho  ci.vil   ri-!u,^  nowir.cnt  did  ^^ro-  cnid  blr.ckc  did  bcco:uo  more  mobilj.,,cd  polilically 

(liKk'cJ  Lborc  K.-y  eilmost  a  rovolutjon  of  polil'lc.il  ^^ctivi.^.n  .na.nnc  Aivricnn  blacks 
(Sewcll) 

in  the  19cVJsJ/      Rcjli^;ifuu^  perf^cici-rioii  did  incrcir^j.c  and  the  PuriLan?  did  come 
to  Arrc  rJcn.     Tno  Democratic  party  did  indeed  become  morn  black  nnd  attract  a 
lar[:,cr  proportion  of  blacks  as  fcrnvU  affiliate.s;  and  southeraors  do  indrrul 
vote  for  lUp'jblioau  presidential  candidates. 

But  suppose  you  are  asbni  tospecify  the  links  betv^een  the  variables  in 
each  prDpooi  t  Ion  ami  tht  n  prove  them.     Yon  v;ou]d  be  very  hard  put  to  do  so.. 
\;e  bi-hiply  MO  not  ^^uvv  v;hcit   uos  in  the  it.iad:i  of  r.Obt  of  Lhv   .uvly  i,.ua; grant  .s 
to  \[(.v  En^.land^     o>*  \;l\:iL  a'-.-^uiJt  of  the  variance  of  tlieir  behavior  could  be 
e.'piained  by  a  d-sire  for  relijjr.u:^  i?ee:lom.     1- ur I'lic  rmore^   as  our  conear;ue 
Mhn  Se,-.:!]   h/js  pointr^d  out    in  her  diij.-ertaLinn  on  black  i)ol.Lticol   mobi  iiaa  I  ion^ 
th^'vc    ji:^  no  sp.^  r  i  lie ''I  Lni'a^'.e"  evidence  bet\^ien  the  civil  ri;-.hts  movemr-'nt  a:ul 
h.ei[;,htej)f>d  black  con^c  Lousn-^ss  on  t  b/e  one*  hand  and  hrM.;;h  I  ened  black  political 
actiAMr.m  vn  the  oLhr-r,     Tt  coLild  easily  be  that    e\ca  if   there  were  such  lin]:s^ 
tho  efvil   rI^ht^.  iuo\rn-ul   mLj Ju.  be  an  eff.'ct   rallu-r  than  a  cause.     Finally^  it 
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j     c<';l,*iniy  p].n:riiblc'  to  .irf,nc  I  IkU  m.nny  cconcjMl.c  and  iiCK-iri]   factKn's  v\»ro  nL 
\'(>iU   in  luniin/,  Mic  South  :\\\\y  fro:a  the  JK-^iroo'n  t  i  c  parly  bcs  LdcG  tluj  vnc.lnl 
ci*ic.("»         tin-  V'^^O:;  lOoO:^..     11    is  not  our  iut-fnt^ou  liorc  t.o  cirj^'.u::  for  or 

;if;airtt.l*  tilu:  tlui'c  pr^^posi  Lions        cilc        c^xni^^pT  or..  Kg  uu'roly  infond  to  em- 
plK).,ii'.o  ihji  both  popultir  und  scholarly  hi.rMoricnl  ^^cncra  1  lj'-:U*lrns  arc  oaiiily 
m:icl<^  i'nid  jr>vio(l  buL  vrvy  di^  flcnll   to  ^'provc,"  in  the  sonf>o  of  cntabl  ir.hln,'; 
linhjn;^,  ovLdonw  bot\'con  t.ho  variables  involxcd  in  the;  pi'oposi  t  i  on. 

Uy  ihc.  canons  ou  social   e.cicnco  research^  ir.ost  hlr;Lorical  goncralij:at:ior'. 
mnr.l   be  pronounce^/.  intC'rcr.ting  but  sp'jculativo.     It:  docc  not.  follov  that 
historlcril  [;onv  r.i]       ticmi  5:h*ould  never  bo  madOj  or  oven     that  Lhoy  mj.^;,ht 
not   r'Mi.hody  jiisi:;hL  iind  IruLh.     lUil:  \jc*  must  rcali;;.u  that  they  labcr  under 
]o['jcal   dcf  Ic  ioneic's  and  n^'iy  novcr  be  scientifically  '^proven,"     If  \.'0  v;cre 
restricted  (»nl  y  to  those  p.eiicral  i /.a  ti  ons  which  vcre  rcH^tively  free  of  logical 
del  I ' i r .   \  ,''  Tr.-t[»ht    j^st  as  veV]   go  ofi   to  a  Trappist  noiiastery  anct  spend 
th^*  les;   of  ui;r  livo'j  in  silenc, 

'J1;^'  ov.ly  \\\y  onj  ea;".  be  cor  I  a  hi  about  t!ie  1  Inl.age  betv^een  tvo  variables 
in  a  hisloric<!l  proposition  \;opld  be  to  nioai/'or  c^t  relatively  frequent,  poirits 
in  tit.ie  t^'-  a.  t  t  it.udt.'S  of  the  sai*-:*   Lnd  i  vi  (hi^il  i>   in  t  !ie  population,     H  one^  for 
o'airple^   h.:dv  a  pav/^1   c^l  l^iri  tans  -"td  intorvlc-.'od  thi:ra  overy  year^   one  could 
siU'ciry  a  linh  b-jtveen  iheir  inciCc.r.  inj^  resenfi'^:  r.t  of  relq'.ious  persecution 
auf^   Iheu"  decision  to  ])n:ird  the*  Mayflov;fr  and   its  r,ist*(^j    ships.  l,o;i;;i  f  ud  J  i^nl 
f.ludi*::  c^r  \hj  sort    thi::  report  is  basrd  can  prc>vi«io  oiie  \:  i  t  h  the  ra\^  material 
for  tt^nl.itlve  f.^'Ui- )\n  1      »Ljons  abcMit  linhap.e.     Thr^y  arc  nnch  les.s  e:;penr.ive 
(thoiv-.h  h'i'dl",    i  !K\.pvM i     )    th,:n  th^'  p.jn  '1   stUilv^   and  lluy  arc  probably  suffjcie 
lor  iu.>'»t    I  n i  :'.a  t  i  c-as,  of   sp^'cilii    liu^-aj.cs   in.  the  cha.O'.e  over  I  i  .'l  bel\s?oen 
t\'n  vaiiah]*'.,     r,u(   \'h'  .1  o^p*    is  v.vU*-  1.1-'.  \'ith   1  on; ,  I  ted  i  m.-M   data    inslr.id  n[ 


dctl^i,   u.ii'  fniui'.  riocli.M  .'I  Cc  Cvn^'icUucc  ;il'i>ul    .sprcilic  linLti^'/'S  only   thi^Ciir^U  i\ 
uun'>c:r  of  conviM'j'.i       ]>rob^jl)  i  I  "i  (  ir   ,       IL    if)  not.  inJ:.i  1 1  U>]  f  c^s  c:  uu-M:liorl,  but. 

n  fo^ii  oi'  hi  rA'cr  'nwl  i\)  p,v,[^i.'\Ms]t  Uui^  il  ii.  \\v\c\\  jiu^xL'ior  to  (he:  unf  ;i  1  sJ  C  i  1  o 
ATcl  h.'lU'C   U!U\^.r  i  f  I       (   pronoL^ii  lor., 

3n  l.hir;  ch:4>lc'r  \;c  hope  to  rpccli'y  the  linl;n  bot\:rou  c(u't-nu  liis^ 
torlcMl   events  .'lud  the  chnnc;iir'.  nttilucU;s  jrfioc i ;i ted  wllh  Ltior;u  ovonL:"5  c^nd 
tlie  coaiTcil  docliiu    jn  Crtholic  religiov.s  dovotlon  dc-.-^c r  Lbv?d  in  iMic*  fA'-coud 
chc'iptfr.     Our  nrcii^^*^"'*^^  i\o  con5iidt'rnb  ly  beyond  the  unfnl.siCJ.-ibl  a  and 

liencf  unverliinble  pi oposltionr^  \,'hich  hr.vo  servod  af^  o:<plannti onn  until  nov;. 
In  f<ic'i^  \/e  v;i]l  ju,i;:^';cst  that  the:  coavar£, In^*;  prc^bcib il  1 1  j c-s  oJ:  ore  arcuin^nt 
leave  ]itt1o  doubt  th.-it  the  evidence  av.jilablo  tor  our  c3rgumeat  does  specify 
]inl;:;^   oj:  nt  lensl   quas  i -spec  Lfy  ther  •     No  on  is  libely  to  coi';e  up  vith  bet-- 
tor  evidence.     The  al  Lorn.n L  i\  j  .-jt^^L.'^iv.e.il:  to  the  one  \'C  oppose      1 1  <)ppeac 
hj\;Ii!y   Ii..|.ic/L>.iha  c.  .A'.^\.  \;e  arc  iinir>hcA  \:}'h  thJr-  r'"'pir.r,     Still,   ve  must* 
caution  the  r(*cidc  ]*  t  hv'i  t  only  the    uinut'il  or  bionniol    iT^onLtorinr;  oC  ti  prvtoled 
Cciiholie  pcJiMilvitlon  since  l^J'.'j  \;ou1d  hav<-'  produC"d  ni;  explnnrjtion  for  tlic 
dec!  Irc^   In  CathoT  Le  d^^vi^tion  V'ith  t^o  ro:'.  ior  ar^^-iu-v'-'^t.     Such  c\  pimu]  never 
ex  i  v>  \  ed, 

V/e  do  TVjt   leclc  for  e:,pl -in.:  t  i  ons  for  the  d.-ciriu*  in  devotion  vn'thin 
Apvjrir''P  O.i  1  hf » J  ic  I  m.u     They  can  bj  rnbf^e '"^'d  uv.dcr  four  riodols; 

J,     Th.f^  "ji  \'furid  ln:v.>  tMn;>,"necl  •!n\'e,'^v^'  pDc'.e'"^    Accord  Lu;-,  to  thi:.  vl(\;, 
tdie  d<        rr.ph  i  c  and  t    tuTi  L  i  ona  1   (dianf'.e.':  th.it  !j:ive   i.d'cni  })l:iee   in  Ai'-erican 
Ccj  t  ho  J  i  c  i :  111  fiinef-  the  end  of  the  Second  \;erjd  \/:ir  have  \;cakeaed  both  tho 
i  nl  e  J  1  f  t  [  ii.i  ]   and  o?  ^-.a  rii  x.a  I  Lone  1   str'icUner  of  tii<^    ii.  -lifpant    ctuircd)  nr,  veil 

the   loy.i't/  ol    Cttiiolic:;   to   tliat   chnrel^.     Catholic:;  ari^  no     1o:i;;,cm*   jumt.  i  ;;rant  j 
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or  llu»  chil<Ir(-a  c»J    jtivi'ij'.r^nUTs.     They  h.Tvc  bc-cOnK'  noro  or  lass  dccu]  Lur<i  Li'd 


boiKUl.^r  jc  ^  oC   luL-  old  C.ilholic  i,ul)cult.urc  lu'ivc  col  l<;p:.ccU  Thus,    in  on  nInosL 
cl.i:.r;ii*  St  nl  iii'.mt'  of  t:his  puL^itioiJ^   the  An\r*  I'i  cui  blL,Iaoi5S  reported  to  iho 
lyy'i   lul  crnit  irTMl  Synod  oC  r>j3hci)ii  in  \<(V)K'  Lh'it.  the  p^ro.i  l:t'r,t  chnllL-n^c 
for  Ar.'-r  IctUi  On  t  bn]  j  c  i      \:,iv^  v>'oL,hcr  fhcrc  w.-js  ro  be  any  dirfcioncc  at  all 
hv'iw^vn  Ml.'  valu'^s  of  CnthoTics  nnd  tlv^  vnlucs  of  the  rect  of  Aitv?vicciu 
society*     In  pc  /ispec t  ivc  of  this  iiudel^   the  V;^ticnn  Council  merely 

ncefloratoJ  the  ch*nir,*''?"'  th:it  v;ou-ld  have  occurred  in  nny  ca^e,   given  the 
h  Lt;!u'r  *1  cvi>1j;  of  educa  t  Loii:>l  ;U'tn  iniv.ont*  of  At-»nric;>n  Catholics  and  tho 
influ::  of  a  younror    r.nd  thorou^ihly  Auioricani  zed  generation  into  the 
Aiperic.:in  Crftliolic  population. 


arf'.ned  most-  v  i  j;t)rou^]  y  by  rlt^n  t -\;iu;;  Catholic  jourutilL.  such  ai\  Thi^  \;>nvu  i\.  r> 
rij'Ji  ^  Ccitliolic  or^^jui /.i  t  i  onn  .such  as  Catholics  United  for  the  Faith,  and 

cc!io(m1  to  s<)'.:e  exltnU.  by  nore  liberal   Catholic  co.^in.cntatorr. .       They  contend 
ihri    the  Cc'lholic  population  has  bt-uu  ^'turned  ofC"  by  the  ciuDiges  in  the 
Chinch  in  the  la*  t   ten  years.     Ilo;  i>ver  favor*. bit-  their  initial  reaction  :ii[^ht 
lie. ve  been  1 1)  the  Vatir'aii  Council^    th.e  endlef^s  innovatioiio  fsince     its  conclusion 
have  annc)y"d  a)id  anj.  red  the  ordlnaV)'  Catholic^  \.'ho  hrs  reacted  to  the  un*- 
\/elc^>:.io  c^'a:i[;r'.  by  i  nc^  e.:?' i  t}[\l  y  d  ir-a f  i  1  i  j  t  in^^',  hiist^H   frcn,i  the  Churcli.  Tills 
'*   tura  to  tlic  ri:.,!iL*'  theory  \:aiil  d  c^-pl:!iis^,   for  e\.,P|)le^    the  decline  in 

Cath.ol  ic  (*b'archv  cca  t  r  i  bn :  i  oas        a  r."  'ol  t  aj^ainst  a  church  \;hich  has  cl  a»ieed 
tof)  rapid1\  tuiaicd  av..iy  f  roi^i  its  1  i  .id  i  tio^aal    t  i\'ich  i  n^^^ , 


Inln  Aiirrican  st>ciety  and  share  tlie  Vtilues  of  t  h(j  rest  of  th'j  sc>ciely.  The 


Tho 


1  eactic>n  ap,aiast  the  C  ouncil "  r;odcl. 
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mii.l.'li-  of  (;iil!v>lic  K::tKwr.liip  .in  riu  InrU.  ilccuk-  v»;i.;  Ici  pon.ij  t  clKiii>>-  aV  nil. 
Ohvu  pn)-t   of  Ihr  t  l^jiLly  in  Co*;!,-;;  t -d  sLnutuif  of  j  nu.,  i  ;',v:in(-  CnUhol  b  ism 

c.jllc'cl    LnLo  qucr,l:io]^^    UhcTv  cvoiyMiin;;  covAd  hv  ciiujsuionrd.     One*  .it  bo  • 
cn:;u'  leritjr.ito  lo  cnt:  uw.it  on  rrJ(liy_,   one  coultl  doubt.  iUv  nuthovit>  of  the 
popc^  prntit'L-  birih  control^   Ica^H*  t'iiC;  prj  csl  hooci  und  p^oL  iiuu-ricd^  or  indexed 
do  ctnyMnn[;  olsi*  oni'  \;.,ntL'd  tiu  do.     The  Vnt.ican  Council  was  a  v^oll  -  inl  cMiJcd 
cr.crc  isc.  in  r.iv>dcrn  I'/mL  inn  nnd  1  ilKU'n  3  L:-.::  t  j  on ;  but  in  fact  it  op(MH'd  n  Pimdorn's 
box^   nnd  llior.o  \.'ho  cnt  !iu::i;jst.icul  ly    vo]corr:d     Ll:c  cli:inj;c::  of  fbc;  Connril  could 
vir^lly  coMjridor  Lhonst  1  vc.s  lo  hv  fnc^  Cvom         rolic'-ous  i)nd  cccl  cr.  inr.  L  i  ca] 
(^bl  ij>-,t  1  o.ni.     If  you  LuiM  l.bc  alt.'ir  tiround  nn.l  ,hU  m,'^-::^  jnlo  ]'.nj;;ljfdi^  anything 
j;oo«:, 

^*  *"r^^^:>.',^;\ ^^'^2S]y^  -     '^^^^  llu'c  c-  prcviomi  "o>:])lnn^U-ions'* 

::rr  by  i!C   v.\:  '.ur,  r.'iiiw.:]  \  y  ('y.c]\r^lyv.     OuCt  cnn  'ucni  .iiv-ucd  in  Vcirious  vor- 

r.Jons  by  Lhc  ^;;:hL  |CM'son  ofltni.     (Tor  f-:.'iinpl       Lhc"  nroco..sorvn  t  ivt!'  cc»..i'.  on  t  n  toi. , 

(1971)  (19    )  ^ 

J.-nn.     U  i  U  he     ).  /  o  r   I  in  "iroor::d  ic  i  I"  commm-u' £:c»)'^   Gnriy  Ui]  1  But  all  ihroe 

of   Ih.-.c  ikH  Lo^n*.  hnv\'  :m  c2i.::i".'ft  I.un  in  cc-.m  >n  t:li:iL  tho  Second  \';.ticrai 

CovK^cLl   \::\r.  i^Liti'irlly  ri  sprns  j  b  i  f  foi  t'dvj  dec  1  '.n.*  i.n  CriLholic  dovc>lion  in 

Ihe  United  f'l.itor,  cil.h.er        nn  ticcei  c     t  in^;  rjclor  or  ns       direct  c.itir.o. 

The  (^ounv'fi   \m:.  oj'n'nllve  ihiont^h  .;:m  *j;e.iM  y.in^'  I  h'.'  C.iLholic  populalioii  (ens  In 

tbi'  f;e("j^Kl  Ii^'^Nm)   or  Ijbrratin;^  lIkij  (of.   in  Lht'  fhii.d).     Another  e:<|>l  ^mn  I  i  on 
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would  c::oncrnrc  the  VatJxcnn  Council  from  rciiponr 1  ity^  nrj/.uing  tluU-  llic 
Council         {\  fuicccssfu]  cntorprlco  in  rcfori'^  vhich  Wcis  fru.Mratod  In  its 
application  by  the  conspiratorial  c.cLivities  of  tlio  RoiPan  Curia  aftor  its 
adjournraeut^  by  the  vacillating  adninistratioa  of  Paul  YI^   and  e;:pecially 
by  the  birth  control  encyclical^  lluuijnae  Vitae,   issued  in  1967  and  reaffirni.ny 
the  traditional  i:atholic  birth-control  teachin^;s  despite  \:idcsprcad  expectations 
to  the  contrary. 

After  the  excitement  of  tli  o  Vatican  Council^   it  is  aigued^ 
there  v;as  a  tremendous  euphoria  and  expc^ctation  for  change  in  the  Church. 
It  v;as  taken  for  granted  by  both  the  Catholic  elite  and  the  Catholic  masses 
that  many  of  the  more  rigid^   restrictive  Catholic  practices  \;ould  be  modified. 
Pope  John  had  establislied  a  commission  for  reviewing  the  birth  control  issue^ 
and  Tope  Faul^  v;hile  explicitly  forbidding  the  Council  to  discuss  the  subject^ 
had  broadened  tlic  commission  both  in  membership  and  scope.     Once  it  appeared 
that  birth  control  was  a  discussable  issue^   it  automatically  ceased  to  enjoy 
the  status  of  an  immutable  doctrine.     If  one  could  discuss  change^  change  itself  v7as 
longer  an  a  priori  impossibility.     The  reaffirmation  of  the  birth  control  teach- 
ing in  19G8^    il  is  claimed^   had  a  profoundly  disil] usinning  effect  on  Catholic 
clergy^   lay  elite^   and  Catholic  masses.     It  created  a  distaste  for  and  alienation 
•fro.n  the  ecclesiastical  in:^  t itution.     The  birth  control  encyclical^  paradoxically 
enough^  v;as  issued  to  restore  faith  in  the  institution  but  in  fact  badly  weakened 
it.     It  did  not  prevent  Catholics  fro:ii  practicing  birth  control  'and  it  did 
not  stop  the  erosion  of  support  for  the  Church's  birth  control  teaching  cither 
among  the  clerg.y  or  the  laity.     Catholics  were  not  only  more  likely  to  practice 
birlh  control^   but  were  also    more  likely  to  do  it  with  a  clear  conscience. 
A  religious  iuslitutjon  \;hiLh  could  he  so  patent  I'y  \.'rong  on  such  a  critical 
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i.i;suc>  \;n5:  ji'.^l-nd  to  be  wrong,   or  nl   loatt  cji- 5; tion-blo,   on  n  wide  ruMia  of 
other  re]<'iLud  issues. 

The  fir.st  l:vo  models  can  bo  rejecLcd  rcithnr  easily,     Before  we  turn 
our  nl.t:cnlion  to  i.lic  t\/o  sorioui.  and  conflicLiug  explanations  jiubsumed  under 
the  labels  ^'Council"  r»nd-"cncyclical/»  wc  munt  observe  that  it  is  surely 
the  case,   a:.  ^:G  demonstrated  in  Chapter  3,   that  the  educational  and  economic 
achievement  of  the  Catholic  population  Iins  chan-ed  notably  since  tiie  end 
ol  the  Second  IJorld  U.,r,       It  is  also  very  likely  that  these  chan-es  have 
produced  a  large  group  of  An^erican  Catholics  vho  are  tlioroughly  at  home  in 
Amoricpn  r.ociety  and  vho  share  many  of  the  political,   social,   and  familial 
values  of  the  larger  culture,    lA;cvcr,   the  research  done  at  NORC  on  ethnicity 

leavob little  doubt  about  the  persistence  of  ethnic  subcultures  despite 

(Greeley  1974) 

educational  and  occupational  ach  irv-ment/.     Still     one  could  coi  cede  that  the 
*'Arr/jricanlzation''  of  the  Catholic  poirolation  nighL  have  created  a  cliirate 
in  vhich  th:^  chan^^e  of  the  last  ten  years  became  possible.     However,   it  could 
scarcely  be  contended  that  changes  in  educational  levels  caused  the  change 
in  religious  devotion.     'L'iie  !iean  Calholic  educational  achievenent  has  gone 
up  f.ince  19^<\,  but  this  is  almost  entirely  the  result  of  the  influx  of  a 
youn,^;er  g^ent-ration  into  the  population.     Those  vho  were  adults  ten  years 
ago  liave  not  appreciably  added  to  their  educatioml  achievement   in  tlic  en- 
suing decade.    As  \;e  shall' see  shorlly,   changes  in  rel  Lgious  attitudes  and 
behavior  are  by  no  mccM^s  the  resiilt  of  tlie  influx  of  a  n^w  ag,e  cohv^rt,  Tliere 
has  been  a  substantia]   decline  in  devotion  amjng  those  \;ho  \;ere  adults  ton 
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yenrc  n^o  cv^n  lliough  tlioir  educational  ntlij iiriu-^ut  hnr,  not  changed.  In 
addJliion^  \.'0    nnnlyzod  the  data  lo  detcnninc  \;hctlier  the  educational  achieve- 
intMit  of  the  under  30  j;enerat:ion  ^'explained"  the  i  r  lov;er  levels  of  rolTgious 
dcvol:jon.     It.  was  found  that  quite  lov?  levels  of  religious  practice  was  not 
at  all  rclatiHl  to  their  superior  educational  achievement.    As  we  shall  see^ 
later^   there  \;ere  other  factors  at  work  \7hich  affected  the  younger  generation 
as  vjoll  as  thos^^  who  \^ere  adults  a  year  ago. 

The  right-\;ing  explana tion--disillusionment  with  a  church  that  was 
changing  its  fundamental  teachings*--simply  v;ill  not  stand  up  in  the  face  of 
the  obvious  fi.ndings  of  the  present  research  enterprise.    As  was  mentioned 
in  the  second  chapter^   the  ovenjhclm'jig  majority  of  the  Catholic  population 
approves  of  the  individual  changes  that  have  occurred  In  the  Church  as  the 
result  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council.     Indeed^   the  support  for  the  conclliar 
changes  is  quite  striking.     Crtholjc  practics  v.^hich  had  remained  fixed  for 
fifteen  hundred  years  v^ore  sv;ept  a\.v*y^   sometimes  in  the  space  of  a  few  months^ 
and  yet^   largo  majority  support  seems  to  have  been  won  I'ather  early  for  such 
changes.     In  terpis  of  the  successful  introduction  of  dramatic  modifications^ 
the  Vatican  Council  seems  to  have  been  overwhelmingly  successful. 

In  Tal)le  1  v;e  sea     that  n'o- thirds  of  our  respondents  endorsed 

the  changes  i.n  the  Church  as  having  hctcn  for  the  better^  while  less  than 

onci-fiith  t  hough. t  they  \:ere  for  the  worse.     Further^  r-vijority  support  for  the 

chanj;ns  can  be  found  in  all  dejaographic  groups  except  those  uliose  education 

did  not  go  beyond  the  gramrr.ar  school  level.     It  is  true  that  older  people 

are  less  likely  than  younger  onf*s  to  support  the  conclliar  changes,  nonetheless 

* 

GO  per  cent   of  those  over  fifty  endorsed  the  changer..     Support  for  change  is 
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cr.pccially  hiyM  -Tmong  tiic  collcp/*.  cducn ted;  it  cori\PS  close  to  nine- ton l:hs 

for  thoiic  vho  had  nUtendcd  Catholic  colleges.     The  arfyaueut  t:!int  Lhc  Catholic 

rank  and  i!ile  is  opposed  lo  changes  in  the  Churchy  which  is  heard  from  both 

ri^:;lit-v?inc  integralists  and  left-v;inc;  critics^  ifay  tell  us  far  more  a])out 

those  who    adyaucc  the  ar[;uinent:  than  it  docs  ahout  the  preseiii.  state  of 

American  Catholics.  ,         _  ,       ,        .      i    i  ^\ 

C  le    I    cc:^^o-{-  here  ) 

So  \?e  arc  left  \;ith  two  competing  explanations^   the  Council  or  the 

Ulicyclical.     Of  course^    the  two  events  cannot  bo  separated  completely.  Tlie 

Council  undoubtedly  created  an  atmosphere  in  which  more  was  expected  from  the 

encyclical  than  the  pope  felt  he  \;as  able  to  provide.    A  reaffirmation  of  the 

traditional  birth  control  teaching  before  the  Council  might  have  produced  a 

very  different  effect;  but  in  the  -dynamic  and  euphoric  situation  that  existed 

in  the  middle  and  late  1960s^   a  papal  announccinant  on  the  subject  could  be  • 

2 

c'Uiotiior  matter  altogether. 

So  \;hile  the  Council  and  the  Encyclical  cai^not  be  completely  separated^ 
thc^re  is  still   a  different  logic  involved  in  tlic  tv:o  models.     In  the  Coun- 
cil model  it  is  contended  th-at  Tpe  liberal  j/.a t ion  of  the  Ciiurch  created 
by  tlie  Council  caused  the  Catholic  population  to  question  the  whole  range  of 
orj.jcial  teachings   .\;hich  had  not  yet  been  officially  chan:/,ed.     In  the  Ivncycl  ical 
nodcl^    the  curi-jnt  qurstioning  of  cccl  esi  a.',  tieal  authority  stem:red  frord  a 
refur;al  to  liberal  l/.e.     Credibility  was  lost^   in  other  v^ords^  not  because 
certctin  ttMchings  vcrc  clianged  but  because  one  teaching  \?as  not  chanr.ed. 
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Wo  bt'Ciu  Lo  piece  to^^oLhev  the  cluen  for  the  solution  of  oitr  mystery 
by  askinj;  v.'luit  connection  there  in  between  support  for Lt'hev  changes  of  the 
Vritican  Council  and  religious  devotion.     If  the  liberalization  of  the  Council 
caused  Catholics  to  question  a  broad  range  of  religious  obligations  and 
practices^   then  one  \:ould  expect  that  it  would  be  precisely  among  those 
v?ho  fuipported  libcrali5'.ation  that  '.he  decline  in  religious  devoti,on  would 
most  likely  occur.     If  the  Council  were  to  blame  for  the. decline  in  Catholic 
religiouF;  practice^  one  could  logically  assume  that  those  v;ho  \;ere  most 
pleased  with  the  modifications  v;ould  be  those  who  would  feel  most  easy  in 
their  consciences  about  making  their  own  modifications.     If  you  approve  of 
the  destruction  of  the  old  traditional  form  of  the  mass^  you  would^  according 
to  the    council  model     be  most  likely  to  feel  dispensed  from  the  obligation  of 
going  to  mass.     Tf  you  think  it  is  a  good  thing  for  guitar  music  to  be  played 
at  sacred  v?or.ship^    it  is  but  an  easy  step  to  say  that  it  doesn't  make  much 
difference  \/aether  you  go  to  mass  or  not.     Similarly^   if  it  doesn't  make  much 
ciifference  if  you  eat  meat  on  Friday  or  not^   then  why  should  you  be  enthused 
^t  the  prospect  of  yonr  son  becoming  a  priest?     It  seems  to  us  that  such 
argiiuicnts  reprcselit  tlie  logic  of  the  Conciliar  explanation  for  the  decline 
of  Calliolic  devotion  and  practice. 

Support  for  all  the  change  items  in  our  questionnaire  seemed  to 
cluster.     Not  surprisingly^    if  you  were  for  one  sort  of  change^  you  v^ere 
moie  likely  to  be  for  all  the  otlier  changes.    VJe  performed  a  factor  analysis^ 
and  three  d  If  ftirent.  UHir.enr.ion:/' of  support  lor  religious  change  emerged. 
(Set'  TcN'Jinical  Appendix) 
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The  fjrr.f  cluster  of  responses  \;c  call   Lho  ''Val-icdn   fl"  fcfctor. 
Tl  loatls  mofjL  licnvily  on  t\w  c\vnii[v<3  iur,  ti  ( uLcd  by  the  Coiuicil  cmd  by 
Lho  C('ucr:il   quarition  of  nuj^uorl:  for  the  chan^-es  in  Lhe  Church,  (l.bc 
question  proscnLed  in  YnlUc  1.).     A  ficcond  fncCor  vo  dubbed  ^^piicsLly 
chnnj^o"  because  it  locjded  iiiosL  heavily  on  items  r.upportlnf;  the  ordina- 
tion of  \?omen  and  the  frcedou  of  prie.sts  to  marry.     The  itemp  mo:)i.  he-jvily 
reprciJcnLcd  by  this  factor  represent  not  so  mucli  clianscs  \;hlc!i  have  already 
occurred  but  those  v;hich  the   respondents  uould  like  to  see  occur.  Finally^ 
the  third  factor  we  called  '^acv?  ways"  loaded  heavily  on  iteras  dcaluig  with 
nev7  forms  of  reli^iou.s  education,    the  wearing  of  lay  garb  by  wor.^en  reli[;ious 
and  the  decline  of  such  popular  devotions  as  novenas  and  benediction  of  the 
blessed  sacrament.     The  third  factor,   it  should  be  noted,  gats  its  strongest 
contribution  from  item:,  which  deal  with  changes  that  have  occurred  since  the 

Coiuic-il  but  are  not  part  of  the  official  reform  ni.jndated  by  the  Council, 
In  Table  2A  \/e  present  correlations  bet^/ecn  th'::se  three  factors 

on  t!ie  ten  measures  of  religious  devotion,  belief,  and  practice,     (See  ih^-A 
T..*cbr.;<;.il.  Appondi::'Tor  del^'ls  about  the  construction  of  these  scales.) 
The  cone  iliar-Hbcra ligation  e>:planatlon  for  the  decline  in  religious  prac- 
tice would  le-a  us  to  expect  ne-garive  correlatioas  between  the-.  Second  Vati- 
can Civjncil  factor  and  ihe  measures  of  religions  ])ehavior.     On  the.  contrary, 
however,  in  two  cases  — sexua I  orthodo::y  and  doctrinal  or thodoAy-- there  Is 
no  s  iT;ni  f  icrifit   relation  in  either  direction.     On  all  other  ine'tr.ures ,  the 
Vaiica!!  II  factor  correlates  positively  with  religious  devetion  — aboee  .2 
for  mass  attendance,  CoiiMnuniou  recoptir^n,  and  Ca  liiolic  activity  and 
al)ov.i  .1  \/ith  conCessiorr,  pleasure  at  son  being  a  priest,  and  contributions 
to  the  Chrtreh.     U  anytliing,  support  for  the  Vatican  Council  clianges  seeiis 
to  leul  to  higher  r.it]»er  tli.ui  to  \'^\jcr  Icvt^ls  of  religj.ous  practice,  belief, 
tMid  devotion. 
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(Table  1'  about  here) 

There  are^  however,  negative  reldtionships  between  the  priestly 
change  and  the  new  way  factors^  whici:  suggest  that  v;hile  approval  for 
prescMit  changers  does  not  lead  to  lower  'levels  of  devotion    support  for 
more  changes  does^  a  finding  not  inconsistent  \;  i  th  the  encyclicinl  explana- 
tion*    This  suggests  that  it  is  not  so  much  change  but  the  frustration  of 
expectations  for  nore  change  which  produces  religious  alienation.  Finally, 
somewhere  between  those  changes  that  were  officially  endorsed  by  the  Council 
and  those  which  have  not  yet  occurred  are  tlie  changes  represented  by  the 
new  ways  factor.     Support  for  these  changes  does  correlcite  negatively  at  moderately 
high  levels  wi.th  religious  belief  and  practice. 

Since  both  the  priestly  and  tho  new  \;ays  factors  correlate  v^ith 
youthful  ness     2*^^^  since  young  people  are  much  less  likely  to  be  orthodox 
in  their  bc^J  lef  and  practice,   the  correlations  in  the  second  two  columns  of 
Table  2' may  be  spurious,   indicating  merely  that  thi   more  youthful  respondents 
support  a  wide  variety  of  changrs  indisc.iminantly  and  feel  much  more  relaxed 
about  religious  obligations.     Holding  age  constant,  we  sec     in  Table  2-B  that 
7  of  the  1^1  coj-rrlntious  of  the  priestly  change  and  new  v;ays  factors  in  Table  2-^/1 
lo5;e  their  .statistical  si  gnii  i  canc^ .     Those  who  support  more  changes  in  the 
Church  and  vjho  approve  nuns'  v;earjng  lay  garb,   lay  administration  of  Couiinunion, 
and  new  im^Lhods  of  religious  instruction  are  likely  to  score  ]ov:er  on  measures 
of  sexual   and  doctrinal  9rthodoxy  I  ban  are  tho:-e  wlio  nre  opposed  to  such  changes, 
Tlu)5v»^  \;ho  are  high  on  I  he  ne\;  \;ays  iiactor  aie  also  less  lil;ely  to  attend  mass. 
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Lo  pc)  to  confession,  and  to  prny  dolly  lium  those  wlio  nre  opposed  to  cuch 
clunnj^os — even  v;hon  is  held  constant. 

(Tabic         about  here) 
There  is^   then^  no  evidence  that  the  officially  mandated  reforms 
of  the  VncicrL\  Council  have  produced  lov;cr  levels  of  religious  devotion. 
Oil  the  contrary^   those  vho  favor  the  conciliar  changes  are  higher  on  all 
our  laeasurus  of  belief  and  practice.     Thoce  v?ho  want  more  change^   and  vhose 
desiror.  for  change  have  been  frustrated^  are  less  likely  to  be  orthodox  in 
belief  and  practice--a  finding  consistent  with  the  encyclical  model.  The 
only  ambivalent  evidence  discovered  thus  far  is  a  negative  relationship  be- 
tween the  new  ways  factor  and  orthodoxy  in  belief  and  devotion.     These  re- 
lationships tell  us  nothing  about  a  direct  relationship  between  the  conciliar N 
change  and  religious  decline^   though  the  very  high  correlation  between  these 
tv;o  factos  and  the  sexual  orthodoxy  scale  suggests  that  the  people  high  on 
loth  the  priestly  change  and  the  new  ways  factors  may  be  lower  on  our  measures 
of  rel  igious  belief  and  practice  precisely  because  they  are  committed  not 
only  to  the  clianges  that  have  occurred  but  to  more  changes  and  feel  frustrated 
becauric  thcr^e  changes  have  not  occurred. 

In  sum.:Tiary^   thon^  while  the  data  do  not  exonerate  the 

Vatican  Council  .  fro;u  b]arre  for  the  decline  in  religious  devotion  among  American 
CAlholics  in  the  last  decade^    they  at  least  force  us  to  bring  in  the  old 
Scotch  Jegal  verdict  of  '^not  pcovtid"  on  the  Second  Vatican  Council.  The 
Council  moy  have   indeed  created  an  environment  where  certain  changes  have 
occuru'd  and  others  \?ere  expected,  which  in  itself  correlate  negatively  \;ith 
reU;\iouL;  practice,     lUit  these  relationships  suggest  that  the  problems  have 
arisen  in  th--^  tinn*  since  the  Council  and  not  because  of  the  ^'ouiuil  itself. 
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CcrLninly  I  ho  posLl'ivo  re;]  aLionship  l)o{.\v\'i'n  suppoi-t:  for  I  lie  Coimcil  clir3n[',c;5; 
nucl  rcl  ir.  ^^-^^^'^  bclloi"  and  practice  would  r.ug[>'iit:  tlia    v;l)a  lever  lias  liappened 
since  t  lu^  Council  J    the  Council  itii^clf  docs  uof  5ioom  t:o  have  diructly  caused 
a  religious  decline*    Whether  the  declinf  indirectly  caused  by  the  Council 

through  its  impact  on  subsequent  events  in  the  Church  or  whether  a  subsequent 
event  itself  is  indeed  the  priiaary  cause  is  a  question  which  must  remain  open 
at  this  point  in  our  discussion.     Of  course^    the  most  important  of  the  post- 
cone  ilia  r  events  was  ':he  encyclical  letter  Hum'^nae  Vitae.     To  investigate 
the  Impact  of  this  event  on  Catholic  beliefs  and  practice  in  the  United 
States^  v;c;  must  nov;  turn  to  formal   social  change  analysis* 

VUcn  a  change  is  observed  in  a  population  group  between     'A  and  'A  +  n^ 
one  of  t\;o  phenomena^   or  a  combination  of  botli^  may  have  occur red»     The  change 
may  be  the  result  of  the  influx  into  the  population  of  a  new  generation  v;h6 
entered  the  age  span    uoing  studied  between  the  first  collection  of  data  and 
the  second^     The  cliange  in  Amt^rican  Catholics^   in  other  words^   could  be  the 
result:  of  the  infusion  of  a  very  different  young  generation  which  has  entered 
the  adult  population  in  the  last  dc-cade.     Furthermore^   just  as  yoiuig  people 
become  acU^lls^   older  people  die.     The  devout  may  have  dled^   the  less  devout 
have  become  adult  j  and  the  entires  change  ph  o  name  no  n  would  then  be  a  natter  of 
what  is  teclniically  call».:d  "cohort  replacem-^nt. " 

Or  it  might  be  that  tlie  ue\;  cohort  is  not  much  different  from  its 
predecessor^^  ardthat  the  decline  of  church  devotion^   for  example^   is  evenly 
distributed  throughout  tlic  adult  population. 

Finally,    it   could  be  the  ca.se  that  the  two  phenomena  are  going  on 
simultaneously.     Cohort  replacenunit  laay  be  bringing  into  the  population  a 
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ncv;  r'lRc  croup  quite  difforcnL  in  iL«  religious;  bchnvior  than  its  prcdcccnaors, 
but  the  chrin^ci^  mny  nlso  be  going  ou  in  the  religious  bohnvior  of  those  \^'ho 
were  odults  ci  decade  ago.     These  changes  might  be  going  on  at  different  rates 
among  the  different  adult  cohorts. 

To  take  two  examples  from  recent  social  change  research^  most  of  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  'Mndcpcndents"  in  the  American  political  affiliation 
schema  results  from  cohort  replacement.    The  generation  th:.  t  has  come  of 
political  age  in  the  last  decade  is  far  more  lilcely  to  be  independent  than 

its  predecessors^  but  those  who  V7ere  adults  before  the  early  1960s  have  not 

(Nie,  Verba,  Petrocik,  mscpt 
abandoned  their  traditional  party  affiliations  to  any  great  extent/.     On  the 

other  hand^   the  change  in  attitudes  tov;ard  civil  liberties^  documented  by 

James  Davis^   involved  not  merely . cohort  replacement  but  actual  change  in 

Davis,  1972a,  1972b) 
adult  population  groups/.        It  is  not  merely  that  the  younger  generation  is 

rnorc'  liberal  than  its  predecessors^  Yut  the  predecessor  groups  are  getting  more 

libnial   themsol vos. 

Social  change  an^lybis^   thcn^  begins  with  the  framework  of  age 

cohorts  movinj',  through  the  population  and  slov7]y  declining  through  attrition 

while  young'-^r  age  groups  replace  them  by  moving  into  adult  years.    Within  this 

p  aradigm^   onc'  attempfs  to  explain  the  change  going  on  by  investigating  the 

ch'ingp  in  variou-.  subpopul  a tions.     Thus  Davis  asked  *  in  his  analysis  if 

the  growth  in  tolerance  for  dissent  in  the  United  States  over  the  last  tv;cnty 

years  might  be  attributed  to  the  changing  educational  composition  of  the 
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popukition.     If  t.hc  v;ell  cidu.  .ilcul  arc  uxorc  lolerjiU^  and  ii  l:his  corrcl^ition 

(ItKT.  not   cluiny.^'  bt2tv;o(Mi  Li;uc?  1  nnd  time  2,   and  if  tlien?  Is  nn  incrcKUSO  ja  tlie 

propiMM:ion  in  the  populalion  that:  Is  x.'all  cducnted^   then  t.hore  vil]  certainly 

ba  an  increase  in  u3cral:ion.     One  munL  then  dotCM-piine  to  what  extent  tho  total 

increase  in  population  can  be  c>:plained  by  the  change  in  the  population's 

educational  compoi; ition,    Davi.s's  finding^   incideatallyj  vas  that  the  cor- 

rclal  i.oa  bclw(^on  education  and  tolerance  had  not  only  held  con^itant  but  had 

increafjed  in  th^^  two-decade  period     lie  was  analy^iin^',.     Toleration  liad  increciscd 

in  all  cducalicnal  p,roups  during  the  t  irae  analy/.edj   so  the  increase  in 

educational  achievement   In  liic  American  population  d:id  not  fully  explain 

the  incroased  levels  of  toleration,  I 

1 

Tlie  ma their.al  ica]  manipulations  involved  in  this  kind  of  analysis 
are  eoniplex.     Fortunately  for  us^  Davis  and  his  colleagues  have  devised 
a  lep, ic^  a  Ilia thema tieal  technique^   and  a  computer  program  lor  coping  \;ith 
tliese  comp-*  exiti es.     Those  v;ho  are  interested  in  detaiAs  should  eonsnlt 
the  D.u'is  article'.  (Lavis   1972a,  1972b). 

For  tUn  purposes  of  our  analysis  we  divided  the  Catholic  population 
into  four  cohorts  and  named  them  according  to  events  which  marked  their 
coming;  to  maturity  (Table  3).      Thoi-e  were  a  I)epret;sioa  cohort  (tluose 
born  b  etv^ecn  1901   and  J92A)^   a  World  V/ar  11  cohoi  t  (born  betv^een  1923 
and  19'i^)j   a  Cold  \;ar  cohort  (born  between  1935  and  1943)^  and  a  Vietnam 
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coho)  I   (born  bcLwocn  IQ^iA  ami  19!54)  .     The  first  throe  coliorLs  were  iiiLer- 
vicv^od  jn  both  the  1963  oncl  197A  samples^  while  the  Vietnam    cohort    as  inter- 
vic^.K'fl  oiily  in  1974.     The  cut.off  cL-jtc  feu*  interviews  in  the  1903  rcsctTrch 
wan  .lixty  years  old^   r,o  most  of  the  cohort*  replacement  involved  the  nddi - 
tioi   of  the  Vietnam  cohort^   since  the  mortality  rate  in  the  ilcprefislon  co- 
hort hcis  not  yet  drastically  reduced  it.     Finally  it  should  be  noted  once 
ar/ji^^  that  wo  have  not  interviewed  the  same  people  in  197A  that  we  did  in 
19C')3.    \lc  assume  that  those  interviewed  from  the  V/orld  War  II  cohort  in  1963 
were  a  representative  sample  of  the  population  between  30  and  39  at  that  time; 
and  thoi;c  intcrvievrd  from  the  same  cohort  in  197A  \;cre  a  representative  sample 
of  that  aj^,c  cohort  at  the  time  of  the  second  interview.     If  there  is  a  chan^'r> 
in  mass  atttindance  among  the  World  War  II  cohort  betv/een  1963  and  1974 
(Tabie4)one  can  say  tliat  some  members  of  that  population  group  \;ho  were  going 
to  church  In  1963  arj  not  going  in  1974;  but  one  cannot  say  which  specific  members 
account  for  that  ch-mge.  ^/     ^   /  ^ 

The  trick,   tlion,   is  to  find  som^^  intervening  variable  wliich  has  the 
same  v(0  ntJonshlp  in  1963  with  mass  attendance^   tor  example,   as  it  did  in 
1974,     If  the  relationship  has  not  changed  and  the  score  of  a  population  gmup 
has  y.ono  down  on  the  intervoniag  variable,   then  some  of  the  change  in  the  de- 
pendent  variable  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  change  in  the  prior  variable. 
If  the  relat  ionr^hip  between  acceptance  of  tlic  Church's  sexual  ethic^  for 
exa.nple^   and  attendance  at  mass  is  the  same  in  both  periods  of  time  and  bolh 
sexual  orthodoxy  and  mass  attendance  have  declined^   then  the  change  in  the 
se>MKil  elhie  explains  some  proportion  of  the  change  in  mass  attendance,  (Or 
should  one  choose  to  build  rhe  model  in  the  opposite  direction,   some  propor- 
tion of  the  decline  in  sexual  orthodor.y  cm  be  accounted  for  by  the  dcclin- 
?n  mass  att  end.uico  .  ) 
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;iu  tho  chnn;-.!.-'  .•in.'ilyiJis  v.\-  ."U-o  now  n t.t  i-iipt.inc^  wo  bci'in  by  nskin^; 
vh.-it.  proport.inn  oi'  Lho  c.liaiic^;  in  our  iuclir.alors  of  rc\ Jjilon;;  bfl  ief  nud  pr.ic.licc 
can  bc!  liiil:ccl  to  tiu-  doclim:  in  llic  Church':;  r^-xu.-il  othJc?    V.'r-  foniKl  little 
ovi'lviK-c  t-o  justify  our  n  t  Lr  ibiif  j  us,  the-  dcclln.-  of  c;;itholic  bclici  .-ind 
prncticc  t.o  ihv.  WnLlc.nn  Council.     Li    i.t  turns  ouL  Lhfil  lho  " )  inkar,*^"  bclvjocn 
Uif  (Incline-  in  .sexual  orlliodoxy  and  I  hu  decline:  in  tho  indic.Uors  ol'  rclif;  io.is 
pi-;iclicc  and  belief  v;,-in  .'nibKlant  in]  ^    tJu;  encyclic;il  C'xplnu;i  t  Ion  Coj-  such  dcclin?. 

would  i\i\in  cruduncc. 

In  Figure  1  wa  present  a  chnn;:e  model  bnr;r-d  on  t.he  linear  flow  approach 
to  the.  nnnly:;is  of  noci.il  changa.     The  coelficicnts  on  -the  pnthi;  of  the  chart 
are     partialicd  percentage  dLfferences.    Thoce  who  are  high  on  soy.unl 

orthodoxy  arc  33  percentage  point::  more  likely  to  go  to  mass  every  veek  than 
thoLso  vho  are  not  high.     The    Victna:ii      '  cohort  ir,  19.  percentage  points  Ices 
likely  to  go  to  ma:;s  than  the  IVprer.fiion  cohort.     (The  comparisons  in  a  "Catfit" 
raodel  like  Figure  1  are  alv?ays  with  a  base  category  that:  is  excluded  fror.i  the 
figure.)     The  Cold  \Jai-  cohort  i.s  8  percentage  points  lou'cr  on  the  Koa-al 
ethic  Gcnle  than  the  Depresnion  coh')rt,  aid  the  World  War  II  cohort  is 
actu.-.lly  ?.  percentage  point:;  higher  on  the  fic-.'.ual  ethic  score  than  its  prede- 
cessor.    Theic  has  been  a  33  percentage  point  decline  in  sexual  orthodoxy 
bcl-u-en  1063  and  197A.     The  IJorld  \J,:r  II  cohort  is  IS    percentage  points 
lej,s  in  the  total  population  than  it  was  a  decade  ago,  and  the  Cold  Var 
r.oliort    is  1  percentage  polul    less.     This  decline  is  not  so  much  explained 
by  an  actual  decline  in  V  e  si/.e  of  those  tv.-o  population  groups  (since 
the  nnn-,b>-r  of  people  ;;ho  have  died  in  the  last  decade  in  those  two  groups 
1:;  r(;latively  .'hiall)  but  because  oi    the  moveiumt  into  adulthood  of  the 
Vietnam  cMu.rt,  which  is  uov  37.  per  cent  of  the  Catholic  population  under 
70.     Finally,    the  "pni  e"  relaUonship  bet\;een  t  iioe  and  Mass  attendance  is 
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only  1  per  co.nl,  vAnc.  m:>s.  nV  1-cmk1,u.cc  Ik,;;  in  fact  dccUncul  l.y  ?.3 
lK.ici-ul:.>>r  points  r.iur.c  Wo  concliKU-  tl.nt  our  socinl  chnnr.o 

nocU-1  cnn  c-v.plain  2'.'  po.rco.>U:,i-c^  polnln  (or  95  per  cent)  of  tho.  chanj-c 
in  clu.vch  alt.ncl.nc.   in  tho  last  cU.caclo"-an  almost  ombarra.s inp.l y  Ruc- 
co'.'.ful     .social  '.cifncc  venture.  /      ,    ■  \ 

'ihe'^Uilf  j '1' pi-oi'.ram  v;LU 'deuce t  " intcrnction.r'  and  tell  tho  anj,lyGi: 
whether  the  rclatJonship  between,   let  us  nay,   the  Depression  cohort  and 
sexual  orthoc'oxoy  or  so-.ual  orthodoxy  and  mass  attendance  has  c.hanr.ed "s  Lg- 
nlficant]y"l.etv,vr.u  and  197/u    Where  no  statistically  significant  chance 

has  oceu)-red  in  the  relationship,   the  pror.ram  pools  the  relationship  at  the 
two  points  in  time  and  provides  a  stable  coefficient  that  represents  the  link 
bet^v-een  the  two  variables.     FortunfRely  for  our  attempts  to  make  this  process 
something,  less  than  completely  obscure,     there  has  been  no  si-nificaut  chanr.e 
bctveen  cohorts  and  sexual  orthodoxy  or  between  sexual  orthodoxy  and  mass 
..ttendnnce  (or  any  of  our  other  dependent  variables  in  the  last  decade). 
The  internal   parameters  of  our  model,    in  other  words,   have  remained  stable. 

When  one  has  constructed  a  chanr.e  model  of  the  sort  depict.ed  in  rii;urc 
it  b-c.n„vs  a  relatively  easy  matter  to  decornuisc  the  percentar,c=  point  dif- 
ferences.    One  simply  estimates  tho  "transmittences, "  that  is  to  say,  multiplies 
each  path  by  all  prior  pat.hs  in  the  model.    A  "transmit,  nnce"  is  the  total 
cfL.et  or  an  earlier  vari..ble  on  a  later  or  dependent  variable:  i.e..  the 
,„,,,n,t    tlu-  lat.r  variable  would  increase  per  unit  inere-  se  in  the  earlier 
variable.      (For  exanple,  if  the  t ransmi t l.nce  from  X  to  Y  is  .50,   this  means 
that  a   1  per  cent    increase  in  the  proportioa  X  would  be  followed  by  a    .5  per 
cent    merease  in  Y-)     To  find  .he  traas.n  tt  ance ,  one  tr.nces  out  all  "arrow" 
•  pa.b.,  from  X  -o  Y,  mul.iplyin,  the  coefficients  alon,  each  path,  and  then 

n.-.e  "pMb  values,"    There  are  Ihree  important    t  ran.smi  tt  aneer.  in 
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l''ir.'iV0  I,    Lime  by  LiKO  by  VioLr.u:,,  cu'uu-t.   (ihci  yoiu;;.,cr  gcn.TiLiou), 

and  tii  c  by  v-io.Li:am  coliorf  by  ?;oy..     TwoJ.vc  pcTcunl  aj;e  pointc  oj  Lhc 
lK.Tc'o..t..c..-  poiui-s  oi  Mar.c  aLLcn.iance  cl.uu^o  can  be  JJnkcd  to  Li.e  chAn-e 
in  orLl]0(!o::y  in  the  Innl;  docudc.     Sevan  porcmita-a  points  of  llic 

ch.ui-c  c:.n  be  attr Ibi'lc-d  purc-iy  to  the  influx  oC  tbc  Vietnam  cubort  with 
lowcc  lev..is  of  raasf.  attendance  into  the  adult  population,  and  3  percentage 
points  more  can  be  .ittribu'ed  lo  the  lower  scorct;  on  r,exua]  orthodoxy  of  the 
Cold  War  cohurL.     In  other  vcrd-.,  some  63  per  cert  of  the  cban-e  in  niass 
attci  'inco  in  the  last  decade  is  linked  to  a  change  in  (he  sexual  ortho- 
doxy oC  tho  Catholic  population.'^ 

Tlu.re  is,   then,  a  strong  linkage  botucen  the  decline  in  church 
attendance  and  the  decline  in  sexual  orthodo::y  among  American  Catholics. 
FurthorMore,  the  decline  in  acceptance  of  tlic  Church's  sexual  cthlc  is 
strongly  related  to  tlie  decline  in  happines  over  the  possibility  of  a  son's 
being  a  p-r.ier,t  (GO  p..r  cent  of  thit  change,  including  indirect  tuinsmi t tance 
through  eohoi-L  rep lacu.vnit,  being  linked  t.o  the  chang.e  in  se::ual  orthodoxy), 
daily  pniy.r  (70  p.-r  cent),  monthly  confesijion  (59  per  cent),  and  Catholic 
activisM  (-/.  per  cen,  )  .     F  , ,  Lhen.iore ,  our  social  change  ,nodol  involving  co  .ort  re- 

pl.irci.nit  .^,!d  cha.-e  i.n  sexual  .  ,Litudes  is  quite  succes.'.ful  in  accoi.ating 
for  the  decline  in  ClhoLic  relig ■  ou.^ness  since  I9{;3.     In  only  one  of  the  .i>. 
variables  i.entioned  Ln  Table  3  (rjnancLal  couLribution  to  the  Cl)urch)  does 
the  iiodcl  account   for   Loss  than  70  per  cent  of  tb.o  change,  and  in  three  of 
the  varlables'-wantiug  son  to  In-,  a  priest,  daily  prayi-r,  and  Catholic  acti- 
VL.-.r:i-"i.t  accounts  for  all  the  ch.iiiy.es. 

(Talile  3  about  In-i-e) 
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In  theory  Llie  causdl  fUv.;  could  go  in  either  direction,  liecauce 
one  uas  nitondiuy  church  less  frequently,  praying  less,  coing  to  confes- 
sion lc.<-.s  often,  contributing  less  to  the  Church,  less  pleased  at  the  thought 
of  c-ne's  son  becoming  a  priest,  one  might  be  uore  likely  to  think  there 
x.as  nothing  v7rong  vith  birth  control  or  divorce.     Hov7ever,  it  is  much  more 
likely  th.it  the  causal  flow  will  be  in  the  oppo/.ite  direction,  that  the  de- 
cline in  the  acceptance  of  the  scr.ual  ethic  and  the  decline  in  happiness 
over  a  son's  becoming  a  priest  are  linked  together  to  some  more  basic  aliena- 
tion from  CathoUcisn.     But  whatever  the  structure  of  that  alienation  is,  it 
is  clear  froPi  Table  5  that  it  is  strongly  linked  to  the  decline  of  sexual 
or  thodo;:y. 

What  might  this  more  general  alienation  be?    The  most  obvious 
explanation  would  be  that  the  Church's  credibility  as  a  teacher  with  the 
right  to  impo.<:e  obL  i  gat  ions  on  its  members  has  been  called  into  question. 
Such  detcrior;.tion  of  credibility  could  be  either  general  or  specific,  however! 
It  might:  be.  linked  to  a  f und-rimenLal  rejection  of  the  Church's  right  to 
toach,  or  it  m.ight  be  more  specifically  linked  to  a  decline  in  the  credibility 
of  the  papacy.     Jf  the  first  possibility  turned  out  to  be  true,    then  ^;e  would 
be  force  to  review  the  credibility  of  the  Council  model.    But  if  the  latter  in 
tho  c.'iso,   .,nd  it  is  Linked  to  a  lack  of  credibility  of  the  papacy,  we  will 
give  still  more  cred;.-nce  to  our  encyclical  cxp]  ,raa  tion.' 

To  test  thc3v  alternate  possi  l>i  111  icr. ,  we  used  two  items  that  were 
ar.ked  of  our  re.pondenls  in  both  1963  and   I97'f.     The  Urr.t  deals  with  the 
Chnrc-h's  righl    to  teach  on  m.t.er.  of  racial  Integration  (Table  6),  and  the 
Oliver  with  whether  "jc.-.u..  di.rectly  handed  over  the  leadership  of  hi.  Church 
-  IVt.r  and  the  pop..."     Uacial  Integration  is  a  controversial  .suhjoct 


on 
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vhlvAi  Llja  C^iurcli  r>p jr.cn  very  t^xplicitly  in  the  last  decade.     As  \;a 

nol.cl  oarlior,  uvcn  thoM-.li  CaUiolLcr>  Iiru-u  becoaic  raoro  racially  tolcjcaa!:, 
tlioy  have  iilso  d.-clincd  ai  thcix:  wilUn^',ncss  to  concede  the  Church's  ri^sht 
to  dictate  their  attitude  on  racial  .utters.     Such  deciiue  \;oald  seem  to 
be  a  rea.soniljle  indicator  oi  deterioration  ol  the  Church's  general  crodl- 
bi]Uy  aiy  a  teacher      On  the  otiier  hc.nd,  acceplajice  ol  the  pope  as  sueco3- 
sor  to  Tetcr  as  the  Chris t-appoLu ted  leader  of  the  Churcli  se.Tas  to  be  a 
reasonable  indicator  of  pap.il  credibility/^ 

(Table  6  about  here) 

Uhile  tlierc  has  been  a  decline  in  the  willingness  of  Catliolics  to 
accept  the  Clrerch  as  teacher,   this  decline  does  not  account  for  much  of  the 
deterioration  on  other  measures  of  relif^ious  behavior  and  practice  (Table  7). 
Indeed,  only  ahouL  5  per  cent  oF  tlie  chancres  in  the  six  variables  \/e  are 
analyvin:-;  can  be  explained  by  the  decline  in  general  teaching  credibility, 
as  i.reasured  by  tlie  Church's  ri^ht  to  teach  on  racial  ratters. 

(Table  7  about  here) 

However,  \'hon  acceptance  of  the  pope  as  successor  to  3'eter  and 
head  oT  tlie  Cliu-ch  is  introduced  into  tiie  change  model,  a  substantial  dif-- 
ii-rence  occuvs.     (Table  8.)     The  percentage  Ol  chaiige  in  dependent  variables 
aceoputod  fV>r  1)V  a  change  in  belier  In  papal  leuiership  is  3?  per  cent  for 
mas.;   (includLu-  the  indirect  trans'-i  I  trmce  of  coliort  7Xp]ace»aent)  ,  43  per 
cent   for  happLne.: ;  \/i th  the  son  becc-Lng  a  priest,   32  per  cent  for  dailv  prayer, 
/■/.  yrv  cent  confession,   C?-^h)er  cent  for  tli-  active  Catliolie  scale,  . 
When  v/e  look  at  se.aiaJ  ortliodoAy  \;u]i  the  addition  of.'  the    papa"!  leadership 
vai  i  i])lc  \;e  :.ee  (.hat    (.lie  "e  ;plana  t  i.ry  pcn/c-r"  of  sevrual   orthodoxy  shewn  on 
Tab!.-  S  fh'cu(Ms<";  cmi  T.i])le  p-rcea(age  points  for  nnss  aUembuice, 
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n  perccnta^^e  points  for  liai)pLncss  at  t^on  bcin-  a  priest,  17  percentage, 
poi.nts  on  daily  pr.iycr,  4  percentage  poincs  on  tlic  coulv.ssiou  scale,  and 
6  pcrcc-Mta-e  pojnt.o  on  the  active  CatlioUc  scale.     In  other  words,  chan-e  in 
r.ci>:iiai  attiLudcG  and  chan-e  in  attitudes  toward  the  pope  are  closely  linked 
in  accounting  for  the  decline  of  Catholic  religiousness. 

(Table  8\  about  here) 
VJe  ci'.n  therefore  make  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  The  decline  in  Catholic  behavior  nnd  practice  is  linked    with  the 
decline  in  acceptance  of  papal  leaderships. 

2.  The  decline  in  the  acceptance  of  papal  leadership  is  linked 
to  the  decline  of  the  acceptance  of  the  Church's  sexual  ethic.     For  the 

liirpopes  of  tlie  present  pliase  of  our  arguments^   it  does  not  raatter  which 
way  the  crainality  f lo\?:.- -v?hether  the  decline  in  the  acceptance  of  the 
sexual   ethic  has  led  to  a  decline  in  papal  credibility  or  vice  versa; 
nor  is  il   neces:;ary  to  assert  that  all  the  change  in  the  acceptance  of 
papal  leiic]i'rj.hip  is  erplained  by  the  change  in  acceptance  of  se::ual  teaching 
or  vice  verj'.^.     (in  faet^    the  correlation  bet\'cen  the  tv;o  in  the  Catfit  model 
-j.i  about  in  both  directions.)     All   that  Matters  here  is  that  there  is 

a  1  lpI:  !)e::v:{::n  the  tv;o  variables  and  that  the  t\;o,  both  independently  and 
jointly^are  linked  to  the  decline  in  Catholic  belief  and  practice  since  1963, 

3.  \:hen  tlie  j^.^pal   variable  is  introduced  into  tlic  change  niodelj  it 
ieplace£;  soi*  of  the  ^  erpl  ana  tory  pox/er'^^of  the  sexual  ortliodoxy  variable.  The 
decline  in  Catfiolic  re  1  i  g  i  onsne  s       in  other  wordiij    is  in  part  the  rer;ult  of 

a  Joint  decline  ol  acc^'ptance  in  tlie  pope  a5;  leader  in  thc!  Church  and  acceptance 
of  the  C!hnichVs  sexual  ethic. 
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We  hdvo  obviously  tiltocl  quUc  fnr  toward  the  encyclical  cxplami ti on 
nr.  oppo:^C'd  to  rh;^  council  e^cplniinLioru  could  lind  no  evidence  to  link  the 

Council  to  the  decline  in  Catholic  belief  and  practice;  we  found  substcUitinl 
evidence  linliinf;  thnt  decline  to  n  rejection  of  lh2  Church's  sexunl  ethic 
and  erosion  c>f  the  credibility  of  pr^p-^^l  lecjdership.     In  the  absence  of 
pnn::il  data^  V7e  cannot  say  vith  absolute  certainty  that  people  first  ber,in  to 
be  les3  happy  about  their  sun  bein[^,  a  priest  and  to  pray  les5i  frequently  and 
then  turn  a^aLnDt  the  Catholic  soual  ethic  and  papal  credibility*     But  the 
probabilities  seem  high  that  the  causality  flows  indie  opposite  direction: 
one  disagrees  v;ith  the  ^hurch^s  sexual  teaching^   rejects  the  authority  o£ 
the  loader  v^bo  attempts  to  reassert  that  teachjn^;^   and  then  becomes  alienated 
from  other  d^n'.nis ions  of  religious  belief    and  practice. 

VJhatever  the  causr^l  flow  may  be^   tlicre'is  nothing;  in' our  evidence  to 
suj',i;est  that  the  Council  cr?csed  a  change  in  Catholic  religious  practice  and  a 
great  de;jl  to  suggest  that  the  birth  control  encyclical  caused  the  decline. 
Indeed^    the  evidence  in  fnvor  of  this  latter  explanation  is  very  strong. 

There  is' another    test  that  \*e  can       make.     No  questions  verc  aslced 
in  19G3  about:  conciLiar  changes^  because  none  of  them  had  yet  been  imp]  ep^cnted^ 
HOvever^  our  respondents  \;cre  asked  v;hether  they  v;ould  support  the  reform 
in  v:hic!i  the  inass  would  be  said  Iw  Ihiglish.    VJe  thus  had  measures  in  both 
points  in  time  of  attitudes  to^oard  the  Kngl  ish  lUurgy^   al  thought  -  the  \;ording 
is  u-icesr-ari  1  >  diffeienL    since  one  question  vas  asked  btifore  the  fact  and 
tile  other  after.     We  can  also  separate  two  of  the  tliree  components  of  the 
scxnal  orthod(;xy  seal  e-^attitudes  to..'ard  divorce  and  altitudes  to\;ard  birth 
ccmlrol.     If  ihcjse  three  , variables  a)"e  nut  into  a  social  change  model  (leaving 
out  cohorts     fcjr  the  sa]:e  of  simplici  ty)^  \;e  can  compare  the    Impact  on  the 
relig.iou'-:  pr<u  I  ir.e  and  beh.jvLor  al  botli  points  in  time  of  conciliar  change*  for 
sexual  attitufb's  not   liub^'d  explicitly  \;i  ( h  UuiMuae  Vi'tae  and  for  sexual  ntf:itude 
ERJC  nboia  v;hirh  Ih'Mauae  ^ Jja<_;^  \;as  written. 
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rij^.urc  2  sho\;s  this  second  social  chan^^c  model  as  nppliod  Lo  the 

decline  in  mn^^s  iittoivUnncc.     There  is  virtually  no  chjuf.e  between  1963  and 

1974  in  fiiipport  for  the  Kn^;linli  liturgy  (8'j  per  cent  nt  one  timci  point  and 

87  per  cent  at.  the  other),   and  only  a  small  positive  relationship  between 

support  for  the  Knf;ll5;h  litur^;y  and  mass  attendance.  Furthermore,   there  is 

I 

no  sta  t  i  r.tlcally  si  ^',nif  5  cant  relationship  between  support  for  the  l]n[jlish 
liturgy  and  tlie  other  three  variables  in  the  model.    ITence  none  of  the  de- 
cline in  chrrch  attendance  can  be  attributed  either  directly  or  indirectly  to 
the  Eni^li'^.h  liturgy.     If  one  assumes  that  divorce  and  birth  control  changes 
have  inljc-cuccd  the  decline  in  \7ll  llngness  to  accept  the  leadcrs'ilp  of  the  pope, 
th"n  30  per  cent  of  this  latter  decline  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  two  prior 
variables.   (One  can  roalce  the  opposite  assumption  with  no  change  in  the  ultimate 
conclusions  of  the  model.)     FinMlly,   all  of  the  decline  in  mass  attendance  can 
be  accounlcd  for  by  the  social  chani;e  model  II--48  per  cent  attributable  to 
birth  co))l  loI  chan;^;-^,   26  per  cent  to  change  in  divorce  attitudes,  and  26  per 
cent  to  ch.m^^.e  in  attitudes  about  papal  leadership. 

(Figure  ?  about  here)     *     »         *  ' 
Vh  e  I  e  j  s  a  1  s  o  a  sma  11  positive  cha  n e  i  n  s up p o r  t  for  a  priestly 
vocation  f'.;r  one's  son  (Figure  3)  once  the  divorce-birth  control-pope 
systcnu  ir»  held  conslaat.     Instead  of  a  decline  of  16  percentage  points  in 
the  propojtion  "very  j)leasad"  \?ith  a  son's  vocation,    there  vjould  have  been 
an  incic-.  rw    of  tvo  percentage  points  had  it  not  been  for  the  cliangc\s  associated 
\;ith  birth  conl  i  ol   and  divorce.     One  can  assume  further  that  the  papal  attitude 
chang.e  causo<l  the  change  in  the  other  t\;o  variables  in  the  subsy.stcm  (Figure  4) 
without   nflecting  th'^   outcome  of  the  mode].     Sixteen  per  cent  of  the  decline 
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in  divoicc  opposition  \:uiild  be  t';4)]ajiicd  by  ]csiJ  w j  1 1  In^ujss  t:o  c'iccopt:  Lha 

Icjficr.^.hlp^   c'uul  ]A  per  cent  ol  l*hc  dccrliuo  inbivtb.  control  opposition 
\:onid  i)']  :]o  be  c::p]nincd.     Ho'.ocvcir^   it  ycoms         more  probable   the.  f  tiit*  model 
in  I'J^'.nre  3  r':'pri\'3enL     th..'  najor  direction  of  [he  cnus..il  flov?. 

(Figures  3  «*ind      abuut  hero) 

Apply  ii),:  tlio  Social  Clmnp/'  Model  li  to  prnyrr^   cunfeiir,  i.on^   nnd  Catholic 
t'icti^n*  f5iu  (T.iblo  \;n  find  t  h.'j  t  birth  control  accounts,  for  36  por  cent  o£ 

l.h-^  dec!  Lu"^    in  dnily  prayer^   38  per  cent  of  the  decline  in  monthly  confession^ 
and  42  per  cent  of  th^:  decline  in  Cat^hol  Lc  activism^  vhile  divorce  chan{;o 
account  c  for  a  third  of  t  hn  decline  in  prayer^   16  per  cent  of  the  decline 
in  confess  Lon_,   and  29  per  cent  of  the  decline  in  acLivisui.     It  r.honld  be  noted 
that  the  nature  of  the  riode.l.  is  .such  that  thesci  relationships  are  net;   that  is^ 
liiey  represent  the  influence  of  a  chanf.e  in  birth  control^    taking  into  account 
any  relaLfd  or  overlapping;  chan^^e  in  divorce. 

The  chanp.e  in  birth  control    think  in^^    then^   ic^  cl(\'5rly  the  most 
iiij)ort,ant  factor  at  \vO>"k  in  the  decline  of  Catholic  devotion  and  practice 
duj'ing  the  le&t  dectule^  \;i  tii  related  decline*;  in  divorce  and  respect  for  tb,e 
pa})acy  coirbLnjn;'|  \'j  tli  birth  control    to  account  for  a^lj   the  deterioration  in 
\nnL>'.  attendance^   n^np^M-v-t  for  a  priestly  vocation  in  one's  family^   and  Catholic 
activiMu.     in  the  remainin;;  two  easels  (prayer  and  conf  esrw' on)^    the  modal 
,'v:c(>unl  L,   Ten*  i.vDst   of   the  chanp.e;   only  12  per  cent  of  the  ch.mf;e  in  daily 
)>  r<)yr'r  and  30  per  ceiit  of  the  chanp/'   in  monthly  confesr,  ion  cannot   bcj  at- 
t:rJbuted  to  ihp  1  actors  at   work  in  the  mode], 

None  of   the  chanf,e  i  s  a  1 1  ribu  table  to  th^^  Lnf;!  Ish  litnr[;y-  -  the 
only  available  ifn'asure  c»f  attitude  tov;ard  the  Vatican  Cc)uncLl  at  botit  points 
in  time. 
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IL  i.',  \;ort-h  nofing  thai  the  inodol  nccouiits  for  a_n  of  the  change 
in  four  of  Lho  five  variables.     Iiulcod,  positive  paths  appear  between  time 
and  weekly  war.s  atLenJancc  (four- tenths  of  1  per  cent),  support  for  a  voca- 
tion for  one';;  son  (2  per  cent)     daily  prayer '3  per  cent),  and  Catholic 
activism  (S  per  cent).     The  presence  of  such  a  por.itive  path  moans  that 
if  it  had  not  been  for  changes  in  sexual  attitudes  and  attitudes  toward  tlie 
papacy,   the  proportion  being  "very  pleased"  at.  the  prospect  of  a  son  bccomin<i 
a  prie.st  would  have  gone  up  from  65  per  centto  67  per  cent    instead  of  down 
to  50  per  cent.     The  proportion  praying  every  day  would  have  risen  from  72  to 
75  per  cent  instead  of  falling  to  60  per  cent,  -and  the  proportion  high  on  the 
Cad.oh-c  activism  scale  would  have  risen  from  45  par  cent  to  53  per  cent  instead 
of  falling  to  31  per  cent. 

There  \.'as ,  in  other  vjords ,  a  dynamic.  buLit  into  the  events  cf  the  last 
decade  which  would  have  led  to  an  increase  in  Catholic  religiousness  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  deterioration  in  tlic  sexual  etliic  and  support  for  tlu;  p.npacy. 
Civen  the  positive  re.yponso  to  the  clianges  instituted  by  the  Council,  it  is  not 
unreasonal)1c  to  assuip.e  that  the  Council  is  at  least  in  part  connected  with  such 
a  dynariLc.     Or  to  put  tlie  tpati.^-r  >,-iore  bluntly,  it  is  very  likely  tliat  if  it 
had  not   l)-e.n  for  tlie  po.'Ut  l  ve  dynaiai  c  introduced  by  the  Council,   the  deteriora- 
tion aiialy/c'd  in  tlii.q  chapter  would  have  been  even  v/orse. 

Ill  order  to  separate  tlie  positive  dyna-Tiic  ,-,.!u.ch  is  associated  witli  tlie 
f/oquei,ry  of  con.Muaion  reception    aiul  linbcd  lo  the  Council,  from  the  negative 
dynamic,  \/Mch  is  as;.oc.,acd  with  the  decline  in  sexual  orthodoxy  and  support 
for  the  pope,  we  developed  Social  Change  Model  II],  xhe  tlirec 

"internal"  v.riab  les--the  advent  of   the  coliort  under  30,   tlie  decline  in  accept- 
ance oi   paj.al  JeadcL-slup,  and  the  decline  in  sexual  or thodoxy--rcpre..ont 
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tlic-  lu-ALivc  dynamic.     The  dirocL  path  from  tji,;c  v.-'prcncntu  tlio  posif.ivo 
cly.K-mic  if  it    ii;  posiLivc.     Then  llu-  increased  VM-.-lily  rccop!  ion  of  conm.nion 
in  puL  into  the  uiudcl  ,  it.  slu.uld  load  l  o  a  doclinc  in  both  Ilia  direct  path 
from  t.ir.i.'  and  in  tlic  indirect  path  thiOLi;;h  the  tliree  interna]  variables 
if  increased  reception  of  coniaunLOn  represents  a  positive  dyna.uLc  at  work. 
The  net  chai;;c  i.nis  t  be  whatever        the  actnal  dec  line  in  the  variable  beLns 
laeasurud  has  l)ocn  ovci*  tinx. 

If  wc  ai^uly  this  tcf3l:  to  Llic    Active  Catholic,  scale  (T.^b-c  8-C) ,  we 
sec  Liuit  v/ithouL  considorinf:.  t-'he  influence  of  Holy  ^oraniunion  Lno  chan^^cs 
"internal"  to  the  model  would  IiJve  led  to  a  decline  of  21  pere-m i-ni^^o  points 
heturcn  1963  and  1974  (from  43  to  24  per  cent).     (Tbi-.  iti  one  and  a  half  tines 
greater  than  the  actual  dcelLne,  which  is  why  the  "total'*  decline  in  Table 
8-Ci  equals  130  per  cent.)     In  fact,  hu\^ever,  the  positive  force  attributed 
to  the  chan-e  ovc>r  time  attenuates  the  decline  so  that  instr^ad  uf  a  21  p-r 
cerujuyop  we  see  that  there  is  on^y  a  14  perceuta-e  decline  in  tlie  Active 
Catiiollc  scaJe  ,  a  decline  whicli  un  linked  to  the  encyclical  Uv^-^anae  Vltae 
and  VIS  canc^cllrid  out  bj,a  positive  force  whicli  was  also  at  work  durin^^  this 
trrne  period.^^>  Tlie  cr.tent   to  \;bi  ch  lh\     poL>  i  i  ive     fc).:ce  is  li  nl:ed  with  the 
increast>d  reeef^L  Ion  of  -on^uu.M.-u  and  thur,  to  the  effects  of  the  Council  can 
be  jud<^.e(l  by  what  happens  to  the  porUrive  path  from  time  when  eun^nvinion  is 
introdueed  into  the  r>odel.     rf  the  po-.itive  pat.h  declines,    It  rreans   tliat  the 
increajvj  in  coii^i.'un  Lon  reception  accounts  for  proper  tiona  I  el  y  more  of  tlie  positive 
f  o r  c  e  \u e  ii  L  i  o  n  e  d  a  b  o\' .  n 

In  f-*ct,    the  positive  pith  (io:s  decline;   it    'anislies  at  ::ero  when 
co.uiiiinion  reception  is  broir^hl-  into  modeJ    (Table  a-Cii).     in  other  wonh^, 

the  iuercasr  in  cumrnuu  1  on  r('er'})t  Lou  .Ucount:;   f cu"  all  oC   th-  positive  d>uUMic 
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aL  vork  in  Social  Cliaa^c  Node  L  III.     Therefore,  if  the  Va(-ican  Council 
had  been  Lho  sole  force  at  work  from  1963  to  1974,   the  proportion  above 
the  i.iean  on  CaiJiolLc  activisi.i  \/ould  have  risen  7  points  (from  45  to  52 
per  cent).     If,  on  the  other  hand,   Lhe  encyclic^]  Ilutuanae  VI  tae  had  been 
tliC  'iole  force,   that  same  proportion  would  have  declined  21  points  (from 
45  to  2^1  per  cent).     What  actually  happened  was  that  the  two  forces  oparatcd 
siiaulUinrously.     The  larj^er,  negative  force  of  the  encyclical  masked  the 
sinillor,  positive  force  of  the  Council;  hut  the  Council  had  the  effect  of 
attentuatin^  the  larger  ne^^ative  influence  of  the  encyclical  by  about  one- 
third. 

Left  to  itself  the  Council  would  have  led  to  an  increase  of  about 
one-si -M.h  in  Catholic  reli^^.ious  practice.     Left  to  itself  the  encyclical 
would  have  led  to  a  decline  of  almost  one-lialf.     The  net  result  is  a  decline 
of  almost  one-tliLid  as  far  as  the  Active  Catholic  scale  is  concerned.  Far 
fro^ii  e.'usln^',  tiie  ])rohlcMis  of  the  coni  einporary  American  Catholic  (:iiurch,  the 
Council  prevented  them  from  becoming  \/orse.  *" 

?Ait  did  not   the  Council  prepare  lor  a  hostile  recepti.on  of  the 
encyrlLcal?     If  there  had  been  no  Vatican  Council,  would  not  the  Catholic 
p(^pu(a:i-a  have  heea  much  more  lilcely  to  accept  the  papal  decision  made  by 
^LllllL^lL'^l'  f^^^i^^t-  this  seems  like  a  reasonable  and  plausible  assumption. 

})o^:cver,    It  may  mistake^  how  \vvll  ^n;are  the  typical  American  Catholic  v:as  of 
tlie  "fie\;  spirit"  in  the  Chuv(  ]i  S'-^-nera  Lod  by  the  C-uncil.     I'or  most  Catholics, 
it   see;i..  safe  to  assuine,   th(i  Council  \'as  not  of  central  concern  to  them  in 
tlieir  daily  livr^s.     It  was  an  i  nt  ere:,  t  i  n-^  and  colorful  event,  no  doubt,  but 
th<'y  \^rYn  not    lisienin-,  very  closely  to  tic  ar^;urents  that  Went  on  aljout 
(he  n-^ture  auMiority  in  the  Church.     It  may  he  that  Ineir  expectations 


on  tlin  5'.u!>)rcL  of  I^LrLh  couLf.ti,  aa  ir.suc  thai  V7aj?  of  ccnlral  concern  to  iprmy, 
vcr.c  raised  nc^mouhaL  hy  Lhc  Couciliar  at)aorij)liorc  only  io  bo  moro  dociDively 
shai  Leered  by   the  encyclical.     Yet   u;  seoms  very  libvoly  t  ba  t ,  rci^^ard  Los  j  of  the 
CeuncLl,   th^-'  openln;',  uo  and  then  the  closLnf^,  do'.'^.  of  Ihe  birth  control 


reL.earch  don:i  by  IJer.tofr  and  his  collca^^iicG  at  Princeton  (WostofJ  and  Bumpass 
3973)  lias  r.ho\;n  thai  chan^-^,:?t^  in  birth  control  practice  \7ure  ^,oing  on  ainon<; 
Catholics  lon;^;  baforo.  the  Council  and  would  l^ave  most  likely  continiu:d 
r'atter  v;pat  \;cnl  on  at  any  mcetjn^;  of  bishop:-;  in  Rome,     giiito  simply,  the 
invention  ol  the  birth  control  pill  called  for  a  formal  decision.  That 
decision         made,  and  the  CouncLl  \;a3  irrelevant  to  the  iS5jee,  save  for 
['.cnera !.  Ln[j  ph)vc  pub(i(uty  about  decisioa-making  in  the  Church  perhaps. 

in  10655  77  per  cent  of  Catliolic  women  under  45  were  practicing 
some  form  o^'  coiicciption  control,        per  cent  of  whom  \;cve  using  the  Church- 
approvod  rljyt^^m  method.     Five  yearr,  Uuor,  after  the  .'"'cyclical,   there  was 
only  a      iicrcon  t:a;^.e  point  increai^e  In  concept  ion  control  (up  to  81  per  cent), 
l)Ut    a  decline  of  half  in  those    'UL;ing  the  rhytlim  melhod   (to  14  per  cent), 
lh<^  proportion  ui;in[;  the  pill  w'ent  up  Crom-12  per  cent  to  28  per  cent;  and 
the  pT'opvTi^ion  ul; '.nv;  other  method:,  besides  the  pill  and  rhythm  rerviined 
unchan»^,ed  r)[  37  per  cfni   for  the  five-year  ])erlod.     All  of  the  increai>ed 
n')ncc)nfon. p' Ly  Inv^olved  the  use  of  the  pill,  and  mncli  oT  it  resulted  from 
thc^  rc^pLiLCM '.:nL  of  r^lilhm  by  the  jjill.     It  \;ould  appear  tiiat  a  lai*ge  number 
ol  C'ltholit.  \;omen  r.^ade  up  their  r.iuds  in  tlie  late  i960s  that  the  pill\as 
irore  cTlcctive  llian  ihythm  and  no  less  imaio^-ai.     Indeed,    the  \/cmen  \;ho 
\:ere  us  in/,  t  lie  pill   in  the   late.   I 'K')Os  Mcro  ny)rL    likely  to  receive  ik'>  I  y 


quc*st  i  cm  \/ou Id 


produce    much  the  same  impact  that  it  did.     Fur Lliermorc, 
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Ccmmmnion  iM  least  once  a  moiitli  .'.ban  tliofjC  who  pracLiccd  rhythm  or  no 
nicuthod  of  blriii  control.    Tu'c^nty-six  par  cent  ol  the  foriner  group  received 
cc'.uauaLtti  once  a  moi\lh  as  opposed  to  23  per  cent  of  the  latter  group,  and 
oi'ioii;;  tln>se  under  30,  37  per  cent  of  the  pill  users  v;erc  receiving;  inonthly 
eoinminiion,  ar;  opposed  to  18  per  cent  of  the  rhytlim  users  and  13  per  cent  of 
the  no  birth  control  c^oup. 

An  additional  piece  of  evidence  of  a  change  in  attitude  in  the 
iate  1960s  can  be  found  in  tlie  dramatic  increase  in  monthly  reception  of 
co'iduunion  by  p.i  IJ  users.     Only  11  per  cent  received  .monthly  coinniunion  in  1965,  and 
it  v/afj  25  per  cent  five  years  later.     For  thor.e  under  tliArty  the  proportion  of 
monlbly  coir.ium  i caul  s  annng  pill  users  increased  from  20  per  cent  to  37  per  cent. 
(l.Vstoft  and  lUimpass  1  973:17^-180). 

At  just  about  the  time  Ikimanne  Vi  tac  v/as  being  drafted  (desperate 
iast-minute  efforts  were  being  made  to  stop  -it,  according  to  Vatican  rui^^ors 


current  at  the  tirae),  a  substantial  segment  of  AnerJcar.  Catholic  v/omen  V7erc 
malcin;'.  deeJ^,  lon^J  contrary  to  'Ll.e  popi^'s;     The  pill  was  not  sinful,  and  its 
us(i  \/es  not  an  aljstacli'  to  reception  of  the  sacrament^) .  Wer^toff  and 

r>uiMpass  note  (1973:M)  "It  seems  c^ear  th:.it  the  j^apal  encyclical  has  not 
rel.aided  Lbe  luc:  reas  i  n  >j,  defection  ol  Catholic  women  from  this  teac.lijng." 
Presniuably  they  \;ou]d  have  nPdc  such  a  decision  \Jith  or  \7ithout  liumanae  Vitac. 
T]\'\  encyolicnl  :ippireLnly  did  not  im.pede  their  decision  or  reverse  it.  One 
Ccin  cm  I  >  ^])^'eulate  \:hether  it  VM,^  c  cum  te  cproduc  1  ive  in  its  explicit  intent 
and  actniLly  led  to  an  increase  in  tha  use  of  the  pill  by  v/oinen  \j\\o  v;ere  angry 
a::d  Ji  :,appc> I n I  nd  by  the:  encye^lical  . 
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In  any  case,  the  development  of  t\w  pill  crcwTtad  a  nev7  moral  situation 
which  tho  Church  would  havo  had  to  deal  with  whoU^or  or  not  tJiorc  had  been 
a  Vatican  ^ouncil.    BoLwcon  19G()  and  1965    (before  the  end  of  the  Vatican 
Couiicii,  unappjoved  fornix  of  birLh  control  had  increased  among  American 
Catholics  fro-a  38  per  cent  to  51  per  cent,  with  almost  all  of  tlic  change 
during  those  years  boin^  accounted  for  by  tho  invention  of  the  pill.  The 
change  in  the  second  halC  of  the  decade  was,  as  wc  have  noted,  almost  entirely 
the  result  of  a  switch  from  rhythm  to  the  pill.    Until  1968  this  chanso  had 
rather  little  impict  on  religious  practice,  as  wc  shall  see  shortly.  It 
was  only  after  the  encyclical  that  weekly  church  attendance  began  to  drop 
precipitously.    The  Vatican  Council  did  not  produce  the  birth  control  pill, 
it  did  not  lead  Catholic  women  to  une  it  before  1965,  and  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  caused  more  to  use  it  after  1965.    lerhaps  all  the  Council  did  was  to 
i',ivc  women  more  confid(»nce  about  receiving  Holy  Communion  even  when  thry 
were  usin^  the  pill.    Thus  the  Council  did  not  lead  to  a  decline  in  religious 
practice  but  allov/ed  women  to  contLnue  to  accept  the  sacraments  who  othen/ise 
wc^'ild  not. 

The  Council  and  the  pill,  then,  are  reldtivcly  uur^jilated  plienomena 
save  for  the  fact  that  the  Council  may  have  mitigated  the  negative  effect 
that  the  biri.h  control  decision  apparently  has  had  on  religious  practice. 

In  our  initial  proposal  for  this  research  it  did  not  even  occur  to 
us  to  mention  tlio  encyclical  as  an  jmporiant  factor,    uo  proposed  a  study 
of  the  impact  of  the  Vatican  Council  on  Catholic  education.    That  the  impact 
was  not  of  the  Council  hur  of  th(^  birth  control  encyclical  was  a  thought 
forced  on  ur;  by  the  data.     Indeed,  we  arc  \;illin-  to  admit  considcmhle  surprise 
at  the  po\:vr  of  the  "tilt"  cf  ihe  data  in  the  direction  oi  the  cncycllcaK 
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Rarcly  in  social  research  docs  one  find  a  result  that  is  «s  clean  and 
decisive  ar.  those;  prc-sented  in  Table  8-C. 

Wc  attempted  one  final  test.    We  aaked  the  1974  respondents 
how  close  they  thought  they  were  to  the  Church  on  a  five-point  r.cale. 
Then  we  asked  them  how  close  they  thought  tl^ey  were  ten  years  ago. 
Thirty-five  per  cent  put  themselves  in  the  two  highest  categories  today 
while  61  per  cent  saw  tlicmselves  in  those  categories  a  decade  ago-a 
decline  of  26  percentage  points.    If  one  creates  a  scale  by  subtracting 
the  present  loc.Uion  froM  the  one  a  decade  ago',  one  gets  a  measure  of 
perceived  decline  in  church  relatedness  among  die  1974  respondents.  One 
can  then  correlate  that  decline  v/ith  the  variables  in  the  social  change 
model.    The  relationsliips  will  be  much  smaller  becais  c  we  are  only 
measuriui;  present  attitudes  on  the  model  variables,  but  wo  will  at  least 
he  able  to  r,e.e  tlia  relationship  between  present  attitudes  and  perceived 
change     (T.iblr.  8-1)) 

The  correlations  in  Table  8-D  are  "nei,  '  that  is,  they  represent 
the  "pun-  relatioiishLp"    betwec-n  Uie  tiven  variable  and  decline  in  closeness 
to  the  Cluirch,  with  the  intcrcorrclationy  among  the  four  filtered  out. 
Support  for  the  conciilar  ch.uu.,cs  correlates  nanativeTy  with  decline  in  close- 
ness to  the  Church    at  a  roasonibly  high  level  (-.20).    This  means  that  those 
who  Mippc.L  t!.c  Council  are  losr.;  likely  to  see  their  church  relatedness  declining, 
iuid  sur,:u'SL«  tlKil  if  it  had  not  been  Cor  the  Council  the  decline  in  Catholic 
Church  practice  might  have  bcc>n  greater  than  in  fact  It  actually  is.     The  other 
ll.rc.c  variables  all  relate  positively  to  the  decline,  with  approval  for  birth 
control  l,ui.na  by  far  the  stronr.est  predictor  (.14).     Thus  the  explanation 
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pruscntccl  in  the  Social  Chanc;e  11  r.iodel  is  confirmed  by  our  1974  rci»pondeni:s' 
sclf-perccpLion:    The  CouucH  brou^,ht  you  closer  to  the  Church,  birth  control 
takes  you  farther  a\/ay  from  it.     (The  correlation  between  the  sexual  orthodoxy 
index  and  present  position  is  -.26,  and  between  support  for  the  Council  and 
present  por.itioii  is  .25.) 

The  argument  we  have  presented  has  been  complex.     The  reality  of 
tic  human  condition  is  rarely  simple,  and  v/hile  longitudinal  data  does 
provide  us  with  a  very  pov/erfui  tool  to  coping  with  the  complexity  of 
social  change,  ^t^docs  not  make  the  task  simpler  so  rauch  as  it  reveals  the 
difficulty  of  specifying  the  linkages  implicit  in  historical  generalization. 
We  have  not  made  a  completely  unchallengeable  case  in  favor  of  the  encyc- 
lical explanation  for  the  decline  in  Catholic  religiousness.     However,  it 
must  be  said  that  in  any  choice  belv/cen  the  encyclical  explanation  and 
the  concili^'r  one,  the  data  available  to  us  offers  no  evidence  to  support 
tiie  latter  and  a  great  deal  to  sun>ort  the  former. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  data  sets  which  enable  us  to  further 
test  the  tV70  explanations.     Information  on  religious  apor.tasy  taken  from 
four  NOP.C  d:iLa  files  and  one  Survey  Reseiirch  Center,  University  of  Michi^av^, 
data  file  enable  us  to  ask  v/hethcr  tlicre  has  been  an  increase  in  apostasy 
in  the  Catholic  Churcii  in  recent  years  and  v;hcn  this  increase  began. 

We  v;cre  able  to  mako.  measureirents  at  three  points  in  time:  1955, 
x%'ell  before  the  Vatican  Counci]  ;  1967,  after  the  implementation  of  much  of 
the  conciliar  changes  and  the  year  before  the  birth  control  encyclira:^] ; 
and  1973-74,  the  year  oC  the  second  parochiaJ  schof 1  study. 
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Eijiht  per  ccnit  of  tho5;e  who  hnd  been  raised  CaLliolic  were  no  longer 
Catholic  in  1955,  and  the  proportion  did  not  chani^c  until  1967.    Neither  did 
the  net  Ions  to  the  Church  change  in  those  ycars--a  partial  balancing  of  apostasy 
by  an  influx  of  converts.    But  six  years  later,   the  net  apostasy  rate  had  more 
than  doubled,  and  the  ^ross  apostasy  rate  hnd  almost  doubled.  Whib  there  was 
an  increase  in  apostasy  for  Protestants  in  the  same  six-year  period,   it  was 
not  nearly  so  great  as  the  rise  of  apostasy  rates  among  Catholics. 

(Table  9-A  about  here) 

Nor  is  this  increase  in  apostasy  limited  to  those  in  the  Cold  War 
cohort^    There  was  little  change  in  apostasy  between  1955  and  1967  at  all 
age  levels.    Those  levels  doubled  for  those  under  30  and  over  50  ketV7cen 
1967  and  1973. (Table  9-B).    Nor  was  there  much  change  in  the.  ^ross  apostasy 
rates  benjeen  1955  and  1967  for  those  who  had  attended  high  school,  though 
there  van  a  notr/ole  increase  in  that  period  (from  3  per  cent  to  13  per  cent) 
in  apostasy  rates  for  those  who  had  attended  col'oge.    But  between  1967 
And  1973,   the  apostasy  rate  of  those  who  did  not  graduate  from  high  school 
doubled,  and  the  rate  of  tho.se  who  had  graduated  from  high  school  but  did 
not  go  to  college  almost  doubled,  and  the  rate  of  those  V7ho  attended  college 
went  froii)  13  to  22  per  cent.     In  other  words,   the  year  before  the  birth  control 
encyclical,   the  Catholic  Church  had  lost  little  better  than  one-tenth  of 
its  memibers  v;ho  had  attended  college.    Six  years  later,   it  had  lost  almost 
onc-qnarter  of  those  members.     The  magnitude  of  the  problem  can  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that  in  1073-7A,   the  C{itholic  C^hurch  had  lost  30  per  cent  of  its 
co]]cge  "educcited  *pooj»le  under  30  and  18  pe^  cent  of  itr;  col  lege -educa  ted 
people  between  31  and  A9  (Trblo  Thi  t  this  is  not  a  problem  \>hich 

aflccLr.  all  iiiligio-ts  r.hould  bo  clear  froi^  the  fact  that  only  ?!  por  cent  of 
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I'rorcGtcintfi  under  30  \jIio  aLtcncU'd  colleco  lijvc  loft  dioir  religion. 

(Tables  9))  about  here) 
But  wc>  should  not  think  that  the  incrc'dsr-  in  cipor.tasy  is  merely  a 
yonlhfiil  phenoii  i-'non  of  r.lie  well -educated.    Consider  the  group  over  50  \^lio 
did  not  attend  colle<ie.     In  1967^  5  per  cent  of  those  v?ho  did  not  graduate 
from  liifji  school  had  left  the  church  and  3  per  cent  of  thcc  c  who  had  graduated 
had  left.     By  1973-7      these  percentages  had  gone  up  respectively  to  11  per 
cent  and  12  per  cent^  a  doubling  iii  Uie  former  case  and  a  quadrupling  in  the 
latter.    While  the  effect  of  the  new  apostasy  among  Catholics  is  most  obvious 
amoi^g  the  younger  and  the  better  educated^  this  dramatic  departure  fronidic 
Church  is  increasing  remarkably  in  all  populations  and  all  age  levels. 

The  college-educated  under  30  are  the  ones  most  likely  to  have  been 
affected  by  the  turbulence  of  the  Vietnam  era^  and  they  are  also  the  ones 
iTDStly  likely  to  be  politically  unaffiliated.     Is  there  any  chance  that  vjith 
timc^   they  uill  begin  to  drift  back  into  the  Church  ]i).e  they  drifted  av;ay? 
The  1973-74  data  are  based  on  the  pooling  of  tvo  KORC  General  Social  Surveys, 
If  one  separates  the  tvo  surveys  and  look:;  at  the  apostasy  rates  for  the 
college-educated  under  30  in  1973-74^  one  notes  (Table  9-E)  tliat  the  197A 
rates  are  conr^iderably  lower  than  the  1973  rates^  a  phcnomenc.n  v.-hich  migbt 
be  explained  either  by  a  return  to  the  Church  or  sampling  variation  inherent 
in  such  small  case  bases.    However^  oven  if  the  1974  figures  turn  out  to 
bo  more  accurate^  there  has  still  been  a  dramatic  increase  in  departure  fxom 
the  Churc'i  in  this  age  group  in  the  last  7  years. 

A  final  source  of  information  on  religious  apostasy  is  from  a 
data  file  made  available  to  us  by  TMofessorM.  Kent  Jennings  of  the  University 
ol  ]lichigan.     Professor  .Jennings  and  his  colleagues  interviewed  a  group  of 
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high  !5cIiool  .otAiclents  in  1963.    They  as»kcd  t:licm  their  religion  at  thcit  time 
nnd  re  interviewed  high  schoo]  students^  askh'g  them  the  same  question,     (Tnblc  9-F) 
The  23  por^cont  gross  apostasy  rate  for  Catholics  in  die  Jennings  sample  is 
roughly  the  same  as  the  22  percentage  points  gross  apostasy  rate  for  Catholics 
under  30  in  the  1973-74  General  Social  Survey  of  NORC,    The  25  per  cent  gross 
apostasy  rate  for  Catholics  in  this  sample  who  had  attended  college  is  vir- 
tually the  same  r.s  that  reported  in  Table  9-E  for  the  197A  General  Social 
Survey.     In  other  words,  one  can  be  reasonably  confident  that  ^ipproxima tely 
one-quarter  of  Catholics  under  30  vjho  went  to  college  have  left  the  Church 
since  1967, 

(Table  9-F  about  here) 

But  v;hatever  may  be  said  about  the  return  of  the  disaffiliated  or 

the  acquisition  of  converts,   the  fact  remains  that  since  the  year  of  the 

birth  control  encyclical  there  has  been  a  massive  increase  in  apostasy  among 

American  Catholics.    This  is  obviously  a  post  hoc  ergo  propter    hoc  argument, 

as  are  most  historical  arguments.     If  it  is  offerred  merely  as  confirming 

evidence  to  be  viev?ed  in  conjunction  with  the  other  evidence  already  presented 

in  this  chapter,   it  emphasizes  that  apostasy  did  not  begin  after  t!ie  Council 

and  its  changes,  it  only  began  after  the  birth  control  encyclical. 

So,   too,  did  Lho  dbclinc  in  v;eokiy  church  attendance,  as  measured  by 
(Table  10) 

the  Gcillup  organ izotloiy.    BeU.'cen  1965  and  1967,  church  attendance  had  only 

declined  1  percentage  point.    But  after  the  encyclical,  V7eekly  church  attendance 
dropped  from  66  per  cent  to  55  per  cent.    The  reform  of  the  liturgy  by 

its  tranr^lation  inU»  English  apparently  did  not  drive  many  people  away 

» 

froM  the  Chtn-ch,   a  fact  wliich  should  not  be  surprising  because  we  know 
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the  people  li.Ue  the  now  ]  iturf;y.     But  in  the  vdke  of  the  birth  control 
encyclical^   there  has  been  a  massive  decline  in  weekly  church  attendance. 
While  this  dc^tcr3orata.on  in  church  attendance  has  occurred  ainonfj  American 
Cc'itholics^   the  proportion  of  ProUestr.nts  goin^  l:o  church  has  not  changed 
at  all. 

(Table  10  about  here) 

•  Also^   in  d_<3  post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc  variety  of  argumentation^ 

in  the  proportion  of  Catholics  seeing  the  Church  losing  its  influence  in 

American  society  there  was  an  increase  of  5  percentage  points  between  1962 
(Tablo  11) 

and  1965/.    lUit  betv?een  1965  aftd  1963/  the  year   of.     the  publiea-  .  - 

tfion  of  the  birth  control  encyclical),^  the  percentage  of  Catholics  who  saw 
the  Ciiurch  losing  its  influence  increased  by  A8  percentage  points.  While 
in  the  last  four  years  there  has  been  evidence   that  people  see  the  Church 
regaining  some  of  its  influence^  Protestants  are  now  less  likely  than 
Catholics  to  sec  their  cnurch  losing  influence. 

(Table  11  about  here) 
Finally^   in  1966^   taa  resignation  rate  for  American  priests  was  approxi- 
mntely  Dne-h^^lf  of  1  per  cent.     In  1^37^  it  had  moved  close  to  1  per  cent. 
In  the  years  irmiodia tely  after  the  <ncyclical^  however^   it  jumped  dramatically. 

Two  per  cent  of  the  diocesan  priest  and  more  than  3  per  cent  of  the  religious 
priests  intiie  country  resigned  in  1969  (Table  12).    Another  way  of  putting  it 
is  that  in  the  two  years  immediately  after  the  birth  control  encyclical  3.6 
per  cent  of  the  diocesan  priests  and  5.2  per  cent  of  the  religious  priests 
in  the  country  left  the  priesthood. 

(Table  12  about  here) 
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There  vere  doubtless  many  factors  at  v;ork  in  the  decisions  of 
individual  Iny  Catholics  to  stop  going  to  church ^or  to  leave  the  Churchy  or 
to  see  the  Church  IcKLng  influence  in  American  society^  as  well  as  the 
decision  of  priests  to  leave  the  priesthood.    We  are  not  suggesting  that 
the  birth  control  encyclical  was  the  only  factor  at  work^  but  when  viewed 
with  the  other  evidence  presented  in  this  chapter^  the  data  in  Tables 
9-12  seem  to  suggest  strongly  that  the  publication  of  the  encyclical  letter 
llumnnae  Vitae    marked  a  turning  point  in  the  attitudes  of  many  Catholics^ clergy 
and  laity^   toward  their  church.     It  seemed  to  have  served  as  a  catalyst  for 
decision-making^  or  perhaps^   to  switch  the  metaphor^   the  straw  that  broke 
the  camel's  back. 

Wc  did  not  begin  this  analysis  with  any  intention  to 'bake  a  case"  for 
the  encyclical  explanation  for  the  deterioration  of  American  Catholic  belief 
and  practice.     Indeed^   the  principal  investigator  has  a  number  of  times  in 
public  print  expounded  ih  ^  "it  would  have  happened  anyhow"  and  the  "meat  on 
Friday"  explanations.     (liideed^   the  latter  phrase  is  his.)    But  our  exploration 
of  thci  data  forced  us  to  conclude  first  of  all  that  there  V7as  no  evidence  to 
be  found  in  linking  the  Council  to    religious  decline  amorg  American  Catholics. 
Then  wo  wore  forced  to  admit  strong  and  converging  evidence  that  the  decline 
is  linked  mor»tly  to  the  encyclical  letter,  Humanae  Vitae,  and  a  connected 
lo»ss  of  rctspoct  for  pap.il  authority,  and  that  far  from  causing  the  do.clinc, 
the  positive  dynamics  released  by  the  Council  prevented  the  loss  from  being 
v7ori;e.     Wc  doubt  very  macli  Lliat  anyone  could  analyse  our  data  and  arrive  at 
a  different  conclusion. 
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Thorc  may  be  soiao  debate  that  conversing  probabilities  ever  produce 
certainty^  nnd  oven  if  one  grcints  the  proponilion^   it  in  still  open  to  question 
as  to  whether  we  have  amassted  enouj;h  evidence  in  favor  of  the  encyclical  ex- 
planation for  religious  decline  among  American  Catholics.    To  settle  the  matter 
coinpletely^  wo  will  be  content  with  the  observation  that  the  ovenohelmlng 
burden  of  evidence  available  to  us  points  to  the  encyclical  rather  than  the 
Council  model. 

For  the  ecclcKicstical  policymakers    the  nature  of  the  certainty 
generated  by  the  data  may  not  be  a  pertinent  issue.    To  be  responsible^  it 
would  seem^   they  must  view  the  encyclical  explanation  es   practic?<lly  certain 
aid  make  policies  accordingly.     Indeed^  we  suggest  as  a  hypothesis  for  further 
discussion  that  the  rcrjponsc  of  the  American  clergy  and  hierarchy  to  Tlum^nae 
Vi tae    contributed  subr,tantially  in  its  own  right  to  the  decline  in  C^itholic 
religiousness.     The  clergy  generally  remain  silent  in  public^   though  approximately 
three-quarters  of  them  will  not  insist  on  tlie  sinfulness  of  birth  control  in 
the  confess:!  onal.    The  hierarchy  publicly     and  personally  support  the  encyc- 
lical (70  pC'i  cent  of  the  bishops  in  the  NORC  priesthood  study  believe  that 
all  artificial  contrac^^ption  is  morally  wrongs  as  opposed  to  29  pej*  cent  of 
the  priests;  and  39  per  cent  vjould  deny  absolution  to  those  who  practice 
birth  control  as  opposed  to  26  per  cent  of  the  priests);  but  they  have  not 
tried  to  invoke  canonical  penalties  against  their  priests  who  "permit"  birth 
control.    Nor  have  ihoy  vigorously  tried  to  enforce  acceptance  of  the  encyclical 
among  the  laity.     It  would  be  small  wonder  if  many  laity  have  the  impression  that 
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the  religiou5?  Iciiclers  woro  talking  out  of  both  sides  of  their  mouths. 

It  is  not  the  function  of  social  scientists  to  make  theological 

judgments.    Ethical  values  cannot  be  arrived  at  by  counting  no«es.  Still 
ve  must  note  that  the  encyclical  letter  has  been  both  a  failure  and  an 
organivcational  and  religious  disaster.  It  was  a  failure  because  it  did  not* 
succeed  in  turning  around  the  erosion  of  support  for  the  Catholic  Church's 
traditional  birth  control  teaching.    On  the  contrary,  in  the  years  since 
the  encyclical,  opposition  to  that  teaching  in  the  United  Stiites  among 
both  clergy  and  laity  has  increased  rather  than  decreased.  Furthermore, 
it  would  appear  that  the  encyclical  has  been  counterproductive.    Far  from 
reasserting  the  teaching  authority  of  the  Church  and  the  credibility  of  the 

pope,   it  hao  led  to  a  deterioration  among  American  Catholics  of  respect  for 
both.    Finally,   it  seems  to  have  been  -the  occasion  for  massive  apostasy  and 
for  a  notable  decline  in  relv.gious,  devotion  and  belief.     It  does  not  follow, 
therefore,   that  religiously  the  encyclical  v;as  a  mistake.    Defenders  of  the 
pope  might  nrguc  that  even  if  he  knew  the  encyclical  would  fail  and  that  it 
v;ould  be  counterproductive,  and  that  it  would  lead  to  a  considerable  loss. in 
the  Church,   it  would  still  have  been  necessary  to  reaffirm  both  the  Church's 
teaching  and  its  teaching  authority.  No  one  cl;:ums,  howevei;  iliat  He  encycl  i  cal  is 
infallible  or  that  the  teaching  of  Humnnae  Vitae    cannot  be  changed  at  a 
later  time.     Social  scientists  must  leave  to  the  theologians  the  question 
vhethor  the  pope  had  no  choice  hut  to  issue  the  encyclical.  We    must  also 
leave  to  the  theologians  the  question  of  whether  four-fifths  of  the  laity 
and  the  clergy  in  the  Church  can  be  wrong  in  this  matter  (assuming  that  the 
Amecican  response  is  not  untypical  of  the  renponse  of  the  rest  of  the  Catholic 
world).     '*The  loarnlnK  Church,"  Catholics  were  told  in  their  schools  in  years 
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{•,01. c  by,  w.ir.  n].f..o  "iiifall  i.blo.. "    And  (Iio  "confuii;  fidclium''  ('flic  sunsc  of  llie 
fflithful")  is  OM-  of  the  sicns  of  authentic  Christinn  Leaching.    The  sucio- 
loyist  nu3(,  ohsoi-ve  Chrit  a  very  heavy  price  indacd  has  boon  p.Tid  for  a 
document  \;hocc>  pvLncip.i]   teaching  is,  by  all  accounts,   still  subject  to 
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TABLE  1 

ArrnovAL  of  rim  ciiangks  slnce  tjie  Vatican  council  (question  92) 

.  "All  in  nil,  as  far  ns  you  personally  oro  concerned,  do 
you  t:hiuk  the  chanj;es  in  the  Church  have  been  for  the 
better,  for  the  vorsc,  or  don't  they  make  much  differ- 
ence one  v?ay  or  the  other?'* 

Better  ■.  67  7. 

•    .  Worse  .  -  •     .        19  7.  ■ 

Don't  make  any  difference    14  %. 


B.    Per  Cent 'better" 


Ethni.citv 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Education- 

Per Cent 

British 

64 

.  20 

•  74 

al  Level 

71 

,30's 

70  ; 

.  Grnnwar 

42 

78 

40 's 

65 

High  School 

69 

Polish 

73 

50's 

60 

Colleae 

78 

Slnvic 

75 

.   Catholic  Kd- 

Collop.e  Educated 

Italion 

5A 

ucn  tion 

Catholic 

.  80 

Spanish 

59    "  '\ 

0  years 

63 

Non-Catholic 

80 

French 

75 

1-10  years 

63 

Sox 

lOI-  years 

83 

Mf4le 

66 

pcmal c 

67 

.74 
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CORUKLATLONS  niiTWl'.llN  ATTI.TUDl'.S  ON  CllUl>'CIt  CHANCES 
AND  iy:),3G10U«  A'rriTUDKS  AKD  BF.IIAV  l".OK 


Vatican  11 

Prio«tly 
Chaiijjci 

New  Ways 

•  20 

ns 

-•15 

Conuiiuiiion  recoptioii 

,21 

ns* 

-.15 

Conf  csf5  ion 

•  12 

-.12 

-•20 

.09 

-.10 

-.19 

Acceptance  of  Church' 
to  tench 

.  right 

•  09 

-•09 

-.10 

CatJioli.c  nctivity 

•  20 

-.16 

Sexual  orthodoxy 

ns^' 

-.30 

-.27 

Doctrinol  orthodoxy 

-.18 

-.17 

Pleasure!  at  son  beiuy 

a  priest 

.13 

ns 

-.lA 

''ns  =  correlation  not  statistically  significant. 


TABLE  2-)l 


"SIGNIFICANT"  PAKL'IAl.  CORRt- LATJ.ONS  WITH  "rRTESTlA'  CIIANGK" 
AKD  "I^IEW  WAYS"  FACTOllS  (ACE  HELD  COl-iSTANT) 


Uar.fi  attendance 
Conf  i.snj  on 
Prnycii- 

Sc'Xiinl.  orthodoxy 
Doctrinal  ortlio'.loxy 


Priestly  Chance 


ns 

OS 

-.16 


New  Ways 


-.10 
-.17 
-.15 
-.21 
-.15 
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TABLE  3 


COHORTS  AMONG  AKF.RICAN  a'vTUOLICS 


Ago  in  1963         Arc  In  1974 


Title    T^'O^'"   

1944-54  (not  intcrvicvjed)  20-30 


Vietnam 
Cold  War 
World  War  II 

Depression  1905-24    •  ^^-'^ 


1935-43  20-29  30-39 

1925-34  30-39  .  40-49 
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TAliLK.  4 

mNGHS  IN  VAVMU'S  lU-TCREN  1963  AND  1974 
(I'ox*  Cent) 


1963 


Hana  at(:cn(Unin.  c;  weekly 

Very  pleased  with  son  n  priest 

Orthodoxy  Scale'*' 

Dnxly  prayer 
Mouthly  co«fcsf;ion 
Active  Catholic  Scale'' 
Sexual  Orthodoxy^ 


71 

66 
45 


1974  Difference" 


50 
50 
22 


-21 
-16 

-23 


72 

60 

-12 

37, 

17 

-20 

45 

31 

-14 

42 

18 

-24 

fro<,.„.  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^.  . 

CfUoUc  1-V,  c»,l,ol.i=  ,.,„.,„i„=3,  cUoUc  book.-.  .  ' 
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'mmi  8-c 

ACTtVE  a^THO'iIC  SCAUC  AND  SCXJIAL  Cli\NCE  MODEL  III 
(Total  Decline  =  14?:) 


i.    With  Increase  in  Communion  Reception  Left  Out, 

Explained  by  change  in  attitude  toward  pope  -,028 
Explained  by  change  in  sexual  attitudes  .144 


Actual  total  change  .  ^140 


•  207. 

'102%'' 


Explained  by  new  coliort                                                                  .038  -  277 

Total  decline  attributed  to  chanj^^es  in  sex 

and  pope  r.ttitudes  and  cohort  change  -21,0  -150%*' 

Ex>>laincd  by  change  over  time                                                       ^700  50% 


100% 


ii.    VJith  Increase  in  Con^umion  Reception  Put  In. 
Total 

Total  explained  by  sex,  pope,  and  generation  ^  .140  100% 

Direct  path  from  time  ^000  000% 

Total  Clum-o  .  .140  ioO% 


The  'internal''  pcrcentei-es  of  Table  8~Ci  add  to  more  than  100  because 
the  decline  would  have  been  gre^iter  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  inciease  in  activism 
over  tihv^. 
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TABLE  8  -  D 

NET  CORKELATIONS  ("BETA")  BETITEEN  DECLINE  IN 
"CLOSENSSS"TO  TlIE  CUUr.CH  AND  VARIABLES 
IN  TIIE  SOCIAL  ClI^NCE  MODEL  II 


Support' for  Vatican  II  -.20 

Divorce  attitude  ,01 

Birth  control  attitude  .14 

Attitude  toward  pope  as  head 

of  the  Church  .05 
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TABLE  9 -A 


"GROSr."  AND  "NET" 
AND  PRO'iT 

ArOSTAT/i  RMES 
STAiiTS  -  1955'', 

FOR  AMF.RICAN  CATHOLICS 
1907^  1973-74'^ 

Catholics 

Protestants 

Year 

Net*  7. 

Gross  7. 

Kct  % 

1955 

"^(375) 

-  2 

'■■^(1067) 

-1 

1967 

"^390) 

-2 

■  '  ^980) 

-1 

1973-74 

"^'^(819) 

-7 

"^(1978) 

-5 

^From  n  1955  American  Inntitute  of  Public  Opinion  survey: 
•H'Jhnt  is  your  relif.ious  dcnominnt: jon?" 
'H^hat:  \?as  your  rtligiouc  prefcrcrc^  proviously? 

^From  a  1967  Amcricnn  Institute  of  Public  Opinion  t;urvcy: 
^\]\vS^      '  your  religious  preference?" 
'•Whc.      Mi  your  religious  preference  previously?" 

^'From  the  KORC  1973  and  197A  Generril  Social  Surveys, 

•'What  is  your  present  religion?" 

'HsMirit  v?a55  your  religion  v?bcn  you  ucre  16?" 
(There  in  some  indiciil  ion  that  slightly  more  people  \oill  give  their  religious  prc-^ 
£orence  l^n  Catholic  than  v?ill  say  Catholicism  is  their  "religion."    Hcncc^   the  1967 
figures  may  underestimate  the  actual  apostasy  rates  at  that  timc^  and  the  difference 
bet\?ec'n  1967  and  VJ7^-7^t  may  be  overestimated.    Analysis  done  by  our  colleagues 
'  Knthleen  llcConrt  and  Carth  Taylor  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  differences 
vould  affec.l:  the  rates  by  no  more  than  2  percentage  points  in  the  overall  sanple, 
Thus  one  could  .-ir.r.ufue  as  possible  a  1967  gross  rate  of  10  per  cent  for  Cnthollcs 
and  a  not  rate  of  /»  per  cent.    We  have  no  \>ay  of  Unouing  hov:  this  variation  in 
response  nuny  be  disl ribu tod  through  the  age  and  educational  groups  in  the  population 

Apostates  mxnus  converts.  •  • 


TABLE  9-B 

APOSTASY  r«\TnS  FOR  CATHOLICS  BY  AGE 
Gror.s  *K 


Net  7. 


'(189)  (132) 
*Kct  cain  for  Catholics 
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TABLE  9-C 

APOSTASY  llATliS  TOR  CATHOLICS  BY  EDUCATION 


'wct  {:nln  for  CciLholics. 


18G 


Ec1ucrt5c>n 

*  '• 

1955 

Gross  7o 
1967 

1973-7A 

1955 

Net  7. 
1967 

l973-7/( 

Not  i^rnciuntc 
from  hir> 
cchool 

'^(21]) 

-  ^131) 

■^^■(26A) 

-3 

+  2  . 

school 

'^(123) 

'  ^161) 

"^'^(293) 

-0 

-5 

-2 

"^(87) 

-  "(71) 

'^-^(260) 

4-1* 

-0- 

-15 

7 


TABLE  9-D 

AVOSTASY  R<\TES  FOll  CATHOLICS  BY  EDUCATION  AND  AGE 

Net  7. 


Educntion 

1955 

1967 

1973-74  '  1955 

1967 

1973-74 

Under  30 

■  Did  not  i-rcidonte  .' 
£ro:n  liii'Ji  scliool 

^°(32) 

-  6 
^(17) 

-  ^^49) 

-6 

-  0 

-  lA 

Hish  r,chool  eraduatc 

'^(34) 

-  ^48) 

-  ^^96) 

-3 

-  0 

-  2 

- 

Attendee!  college 

^^15) 

"  16y  ys*>\ 
(37) 

■  ^°(119) 

-  7 

-16 

-25 

31-A9 

*    Did  not  graduate 
.   ft-m.^  hirh  school 

'  ^(62) 

■^^(88) 

Hi.* 

-  6 

UicU  school  graduate 

'^(78) 

-  ^C4) 

'  '■°(122) 

-  O 

-6 

-  9 

.   Attended  college 

"^21) 

"V) 

,  "^^92) 

+10 

+  •20 

-  10 

Over  50 

Did  not  [jrn dilate 
froia  liich  r.cliool 

■^69) 
=  '^(80) 

'^(71) 
"  \44) 

■  '^^(127) 
"  ^^'(74) 

-  6 

-  0 

-  3* 

-  A 

-  5 
-A 

'  Attended  college 

■^7) 

-  ^^48) 

-  0 

-  1 

-  ?. 

%ct  cain  for  Catholics. 
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TABr.H  9-E 

APOSTASY  TvMES  AMONG  CATHOLICS  UNDER  30  WHO 
ATTENDED  COLLEGE-1973  AND  1974 

•        .  '  Gror.s  %  Net  7. 

1973^3^^  ■      ■     ,    735  -33 

^^'^^64)  -22  -16' 


TABLE  9-F 


APOSTASY  RATES  AMONG  CATHOLICS  FOR  1955  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 

REIKTKRVJXWED  IN  1973'^ 


Gross  7. 

Net  7. 

-16 

-10 

Ca  thol i  o 

-  'im) 

-23 

-10 

-16 

-16 

KcUicnli  on 

Ron- 

•Co]1of;o 

Col] cRe 

Grosi; 

Not 

Gross  Net; 

Proic.M,..nt^33j^ 

-  9 

-  3 

"  ^^(85!))  "^^ 

Cnthol  ic,, 

(10/) 

-18 

•  -25(31.;) 

-  23 

-23 

"^^(70) 

Dntn  .supplied  by  H.  y^cnt  Jcimiuiui,'  InstituLo.for  Sooiol 
RfJ5;o;jrch^  Uni.ver;;i(y  of  Miclu'nnn.     *     •    •  .      .  • 
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TAlJUi  10 

w,i:kia*  cuurcii  attkndamck  (c;al!.u.p  data) 

FOR  CATHOLICS  AND  rROTHSTAlCTS  lOdb-Vy/d 


Cniholicf; 

Prot.orit-ant  s 

1965 

677. 

1966 

68 

38 

1907 

66 

38 

J  968 

65 

39 

1969 

63 

38 

1970 

60 

37 

1971 

57 

38 

1972 

56  - 

37 

ia73 

55 

37 

1974 

55 

37 

'^''Did  you  attend  cliurch  last  week?'* 


(Bctv7eon  tlie  end  of  the  Council  and  the  publication  of 
Mumanac  Vilae  the  weekly  churcl\  attendance  decline  only 
1  percentage  point.    Between  the  encyclical  and  1973,  it 
declined  11  percentage  pointn.) 


TABLF.  11  - 

CHURCH  LOSING  TNFLllCNCC  IN  A^^l^RIa^N  SOCIETY 


CciLholiCK 

Prot-cstanLc 

1962 

237o 

347. 

1965 

,  28 

50  . 

1967 

48 

60 

1968 

62 

69 

1970 

75 

75 

1974 

59 

52 
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TABLE  12 


AVHRACE  RKSJGKATION  l^A'H'S  IH  AMKRICAN  DIOCKSES  AND 
Rlil.iClOUS  JKSTITL'TKS,  BY  YEAR 

(Number  of  I'.cr. i yn.i tlons  per  100  Priciits) 


Yenr 

Dioceses 

Roljyloiir.  Iit  lilul  ps 

1966  .... 

OJi 

0.6 

1967  .... 

0.9 

0.9 

1968  .... 

1.6 

2.0 

1969  .... 

2.0 

3.2 

(85) 

(8/) 
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FOOTNOTES,  Cll\PTER  5 

1.  Interestingly  enoush^  Kills  was  once  a  "conservative"  and 
Hitchcock  a  "liberal*"  ^• 

2.  As  Crane  Brinton  has  pointed  out  (The  Anatomy  of  Revolution^  rev* 
ed.,  lieu  York:  Random  licnioe,  1957),  revolutions  occur  not  so  much  during  tlmas 
vhen  there  is  no  change  but  ratht^r  during  times  when  changes  are  occurring 

and  institutional  modifications  are  not  keeping  up  with  expanding  expectations. 

3.  When  the  Catf it  program  pools  coefficients  showing  relationships 

in  time  one  with  the  same  relationships  in  time  two,  it  ignores  differences  that 
*    arc.  not  statistically  significant.    As  a  result,  there  is*  some  variation  in  the 
percentage  point  changes  in  the  actual  data  (as  presented  in  Table  4)  and  the 
model  data.    The  difference  of  weekly  mass  attendance,  for  example,  is  21  per- 
centage  points  in  the  actual  data  and  23  percentage  points  In  the  model,  data. 

4.  An  analysis  was  also  attempted  using  the  doctrinal  orthodoxy  scale 

as  the  intervening  variable.  Since  there  was  little  difference  betv;een  the  impact 
of  this  scale  on  our  model  and  the  right  to  teach-racial  integration  variable, 
we  discuss  here  only  the  models  using  the  latter  indicator. 

5.   lutcresLingly  enough,  the  increases  in  coiranuuion  reception  would  have 
also  been  much  larger  vera  it  not  for  the  factors  linked  to  the  encyclical. 
Cotmnunion  reception  would  have  gone  up  22  percentage  points  instead  of  only 
11,  vhxch  would  have  been  a  tripling  rather  than  a  doubling  of  the  weekly 
reception  of  Holy  Coimuuion. 


lOG 


; 

FOOTNOTl^S,  CIIM>TCR  5,  Page  2. 

6.  If  v/e  consider  the  increase  in  weekly  reception  of  Holy  Conununion  to  be 
fee  result  of  the  Vaticaa  Council  and  further  assume  that  it  meas^ures  the 
positive  impact  of  the  Council,  then  the  increase  which  would  have  occurred 
in  the  absence  of  the  countervailing  forces  v;ould  have  been  4  percentage 
points  in  the  proportion  being  very  happy  with  a  son  being  a  priest  (to 

69  per  cent),  5  percentage  points  in  the  proportion  praying  dally  (to  77 
per  cent),  and  5  percentage  points  in  the  p^roportion  above  the  1963  median 
on  the  sununnry  Catholicity  factor,  which  we  will  discuss  in  the  next 
chapter.    The  positive  forces  released  by  the  Council  were  considerable. 

7,  Interestingly  enough,  Jennings  notes  a  net  gain  for  Catholics  who 
did  not  attend  college.  This  was  due  to  a  substantial  number  of  non-college- 
educated  respondents  who  became  Catholic  siiace  1965.    His  i^et  apostasy  rate, 

then,  is  substantially  less  than  calculated  from  the.  NORC  sample. 

10.  The  Gallup  organi^cation' s  question  is  slightly  different  from  that  , 
a&ked  by  NOUC.    Gallup  asl<ed,  *'Did  you  attend  church  last  week?"    NORC  asked, 
"Hov;  often  do  you  p.o  to  church?"    Hence  in  recent  years  the  Gallup  percentages 
have  beon  soine\?haL  higher  than  the  NORC  percentages.    One  could  have  gone  to 
(phurch  last  i^eek  and  still  not  atteiid  church  everj'^  week. 
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PART  II 

TIIK  IMPACT  OF  CATHOLIC  EDUCATION 
CHAPTER  6 

VALUE • ORIENTED  EDUCATION  AND  SOCIAL  CHANGE 

The  central  focus  of  this  report  is  the  relationship  between  value- 
oriented  education  and  social  chanjjc.    The  task  in  this  chapter,  which  is 
the  core  oE  our  analytic  effort^  is  to  provide  answers  to  seven  questions 
iboLit  value-oriented  education  and  social  change; 

1.  Are  those  who  receive  value-oriented  education  more  likely 
or  less  likely  to  support  change  in  the  institution  whose  values  they 
were  taught  in  their  educational  experience? 

2.  Do  relationships  between  value-oriented  education  and 

*. 

adult  behavior  persist  even  in  a  time  of  dramatic  and  confusing  transition 
in  the  instituion  which  sponsored  the  value-oriented  educstica? 

3.  In  times  of  transition^  does  value -oriented  education  be- 
come more  importimt  or  less  important  to  the  institution  experiencing 
a  transitional  crisis? 

A.    Since  in  our  previous  research  we  established  that  there  was 
a  particularly  strong  relationship  between  value-oriented  education  and 
adult  boliavlor  for  those  v;ho  came  from  families  whose  families  predisposed 
them  for  such  education^   it  must  be  asked  whether  this  particularly  strong 
link  persists  in  ti\:ie  of  major  social  change  in  the  value  institution. 

5.     Is  a  new  generation  coming  of  age  in  time  of  transition  likely 
to  be  inCJucnccd        all  by  the  value-or i ont^d  education  which  it  received 
just  hciloro  the  change  or  just  after  it? 


6.    A  rolaf.ionship  butwoen  valuo-ori fntcd  cduCcition  and  economic 
achivcimont  was  documented  in  our  prcvioas  research.    Does  that  relationship 
persist  even  in  a  time  of  notable  social  chr.nge  in  the  value  institution? 

Does  value  instruction,   apart  Irow  the  school  context  offer  an 
adequate  substitute  to  value-oriented  education  in  the  school  milieu.  Our 
previous  research  indicates  thatit  does  not.    However,   in  a  time  of  transi- 
tion, when  strong  emphasis  is  placed  on  value  instruction  outside  of  the 
school^  is  there  any  increase  in  the  impact  of  such  instruction? 

The  questions  are  difficult  even* to  ask,  because  they  deal  not  vith 
static  situations  but  v;ith  the  dynamics  involved  in  social  change.    Yet  they 
are  even  more  complicated  to  answer,  because  there  is  no  simple  answer  for 
most  of  them.    However,   to  provide  a  brief  overview  for  tliis  chapter,   the  ' 
follovjing  preliminary  responses  may  be  given: 

!•    There  is  a  small  positive  relationship  between  value-oriented 
education  and  th(»  acceptance  of  chjage  in  the  value- teaching  institution. 

2.  Some  of  the  relationships  between  value-oriented  education  and 
adult  behavior  have  changed  in  the  last  decode;  others  have  not. 

3.  Among  those  that  have  changed,  some  relationships  have  become 
stronger  and  some  x^7eakcr. 

A.     Among  those  from  highly  religious  backgrounds,  some  relation- 
ships between  value -oriented  education  and  adult  behavior  are  no\:  no  dif- 
ferent than  the  rel ;> tionships  fi^r  those  from  less  religious  backgrounds. 
On  the  other  hand,   some  differences  remain    in    the  strength  of  the  rela- 
tionshipr.    and  soiao  ncv;  differences  have  emerged. 
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5.  If  ciuydiins,  value-oriented  education  scorns  more  important 
rather  than  loss  important  for  the  generation  under  30. 

6.  The  apparent  economic  advantages  of  value-oritnited  education 
persist  despite  the  social  change. 

7.  Value  instruction  outside  the  school  context,  as  a  substitute 
for  value-education,  scums  no  more  adequate  now  than  it  did  a  decade  ago. 

As  we  observed  in  the  introduction,  we  will  have  to  reanalyze  the 
data  on  which  The  Education  of  Catholic  Americans  was  based.    There  are  now 
available  to  us  a  much   more  elaborate  repertory  of  technical,  analytic, 
and  data  processing  skills  than  were  available  in  the  middle  1960s.  The 
leader  who  wishes  to  compare  this  analysis  with  the  one  of  a  decade  ago^ 
will  find  footnote  references  in  this  chapter  to  the  appropriate  passages 
Tiic  PJducatlon  of  CatholJc  Americana. 

Catholic  T-rJucation  and  Adult  Behavior,   1963  to  197^ 
The    first  question  we  want  to  ask  is  whether  there  is  a  relationship 
between  Catholic  education  and  adult  behavior,  and  whether  this  relationship 
has  changed  between  1963  and  1974.    We  will  use  6  scales--Cath  lie  activism, 
support  for  vocation,   sexual  orthodoxy,  doctrina'i  orthodoxy,  acceptance  of 
the  Church's"  right  to  teach,  and  sacram-ntal  reception—for  which  xve  have 
comparable  Items  in  both  surveys.    We  will  also  consider  six  individual 
responses  — the  ,  lopurtion  attending  m:.ss  weekly,  receiving  communion  weekly, 
goinn  to  coneession  monthly,   saying  prayers  every  day,   judging  birth  control 
to  be  wrong,   and  the  proportion  contributing  more  than  2.3  per  cent  of  their 
incom.^  to  tiie  Cbnch.    We  will  also  consider  a  number  of  scalec;  that  are  to 
be  found  only  in  the  1974  study.     (As  always,   the  descriptions  of  the  scales  are 
to  bo  lound  in  our  technical  app(Midix.)^ 
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m  this  ch.pfor  ..0  will  nuko  substnntiol  uso  of  the  ".J.  or  "«tnndarcli.ed" 
scoro.    A  stuudardi.od  r.coro  is  cr.ntcrl  by  connfructinc  a  scale  so  that  its 
n.c.n  bcc.o:nas  .cro  and  the  standard  devintion  bc.cor.-.es  100.    The  score  itself 
repicscnts  the  p.rccntago  of  a  standard  deviation  above  or  below  the  m«nn, 
where  tho  overage  momher  of  a  given  si.bsroup  is  to  be  located.    Thus  in 
Table  1,  Catholics  with  more  than  ton  years  of  Catholic  education  in  1963, 
«ere  49  per  cent  of  a  standard  deviation  above  the  mean  on  tho  Catholic 
activism  scale. 

(Table  1  about  here)  ^  ' 

The  standardised  scores  used  jn  this  chapter  are  calculated  using 
tho  mean  of  the  respective  year,  so  that  comparisons  can  be  made  between  the 
variation  of  the  groups  under  consideration  at  two  different  points  in  time; 
they  may  not  be  made  between  the  absolute  scores  of  a  given  year.     Thus  in 
Table  1,   there  is  more  distance  in  1974  between  the  two  extreme  education 
groups  in  their  scores  on  the  ^<ntholic  activism  scale  than  there  was  in  1963. 
in  1974,   they  arc  73  per  cent  of  a  standard  deviation  apart,  whereas  in  1963, 
they  were  43  per  cent  of  a  standard  deviation  apart.     Catholic  education  seems 
to  hav.  had       more  of  an  effect  in  1974  than  it  did  in  1963.    We  mu.st  remember 
that  we  established  in  the  previous  chapter  that  the  Catholic  activism  scale, 
like  all  our  other  scale.,  experienced  an  absolute  decline  in  the  last  dc-cade. 
Thus  t-l.e  findin,  in  the  first  -two  rows  of  Table  1  does  not  indicate  that  those 
with  .o,:o  than  10  years  of  Catholic  education  have  a  higher  .ctivism  score  in 
1974  than  did  their  predecessors  in  1963.     It  merely  indicates  thn  t  there  war. 
.  greater  difference  between  , he  two  extremes  in  1974  than  there  was  in  1963. 
No  comparisons  can  be  made  in  Tabje  I  between  1963  and  197^1  scores. 
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The  t-.wo  CAtrome  groups  have  grown  somcwhot  closer  together  in  their 
scoves  on  iho.  support  for  religious  vocation  scale.    Forty-six  standardised 
points  sopareited  thorn  in  1963,  2G  points  separate  them  in  1974.^ 

The  most  striking  finding  in  Table  1  is  the  virtual  collapse  of  the 
relationship  between  Catholic  education  and  eexual  orthodoxy.    Only  8  stan- 
dardized points  separate  the  two  groups  in  1974,  whereas  66  points  separated 
them  in  1961$.    The  decline  in  the  Church's  sexual  ethic,  x>?hich  we  discussed 
in  the  previous  chapter,  seems  to  have  been  especially  strong  among  those  who 
were  once  most  orthodox--those  Catholics  who  had  more  than  10  years  of 
Catholic  education,^ 

In  each  of  the  three  remaining  scales,  doctrinal  orthodoxy,   the  Church's 
right  to  teach,  and  sacramental  reception,   there  has  been  an  apparent  contraction 
of  the  differences  between  those  who  had  more  than  ten  years  of  ♦..athblic 
school  and  thone  who  did  not  attend  Catholic  school  ar  all.    Dlff.^rences  per- 
sist in  adult  life,  as  they  are  correlated  by  Catholic  school  attendance; 
tut  they  arc  not  as  sharp  as  they  used  to  be,  and  in  both  the  doctrinal  ortho- 
doxy arul  Iho  right  to  teach  scales,   there  is  little  difference  between  those 
who  had  br>t:weiMi  onr  and  ten  years  of  Catholic  education  and  those  who  did  not 
attend  Catholic  school  at  all. 

One  can  therefore  conclude  tentatively  that  while  all  differences 
b.sod  on  religlou.  education  have  vanished  in  the  sexual  orthodoxy  scale, 
end  while  relicious  education  apparently  is  mre  strongly  related  to  Cathol- 
activism  now  than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  the  most  typical  result  of  the 
social  change  of  the  la.t  decade  is  a  narrowing  of  the  differences  between 
those  who  had  more  than  ton  years  of  Cad.olic  education  and  those  who  did 
not  nLtciKl  CnllioJic  Hchoo]   nL  all. 
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Similarly^  \;1kmi  ono  looks  nt  individual  itomii,   the  dftcliuo  in  Lho 
past  d;»cade  sGcms  lo  be  fairly  evenly  dir,trihhtcd  .nmony  the  thrru  groups 
in  roli<iiouK  behavior  except  in  the  positive  scoro  of  those  who  receive 
weekly  copinnmion  (TnblG  2).    The  single  ey.ccption  in  the  even  distribution 
of  decline  is  in  the  proportion  who  sec  contraception  to  be  momlly  wron^^. 
There  has  been  a  decline  of  57  porjcenta^e  points  in  those  who  hdvc  hod  more 
than  ten  years  of  Catholic  education,  39  percentage  points  in  those  who  hove 
hcul  one  to  ten  years  of  Catholic  education,  and  31  percentase  points  for  those 
who  did  not  attend  Catholic  school  at  all.    The  extraordinarily  large  decline 
from  71  percentage  points  to  14  porrenta^^,e  points  among  those  who  have  had 
more  than  ten  years  of  Catholic  education  has  had  the  practical  effect  of 
bringing  that  group  even  with  the  other  tv>?o  groups  in  the  population.  Dif- 
ferences betv7een  those  who  went  to  Catholic  schools  and  those  who  did  not 
persist  in  the  othc*r  five  variables  in  Table  2,  and  are  approvimatcly  the 
samp  percentage  point  difference  as  they  wore  a  decade  ago.     Indeed,  on  each 
of  the  varirihlcs,   the  decline  scoma  to  be  somewhere  between  20  and  30  percentaj;e 
pointy  foe  each  of  the  educational  groups.    Catholic  education,   in  other  words, 
does  not  SL'pm  Lo  h;ive  had  any  ir';j:ijt  jt  all  in  inhibitiiig  the  deterioration  of 
religious  practice  in  the  last  ten  years.    This  conclusion  is  in  fact  spurious, 
as  we  shall  see  by  the  chapter's  end.     In  fact,   the  bi^;gest  change  in  Table  2 
i'j  in  the  decline  of  acceptance  of  the  Churches  birth  control  teaching  among 
those  who  have  had  mjrc  than  ten  years  of  Catholic  education. 

(Table  2  about  hece) 
Catholic  education  ali:o  has  an  effect  on  those  foims  of  «*iJult  reli- 
gions behavior  measured  by  scale;;  developed  ejspecially  for  the  197A  study. 
Those  w!io  have  attcnKlcul  Cafholic  rchoolri  are  lef>;,  likely  lo  be  anticlerical, 
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loss  liUely  to  rate  thoir  clcryy  ns  coinper.ont,  moro  likely  to  support  tlio  chniigos 
of  Viiticnn  11,     to  approve  of  some  of  the  new  ways  thnt  have  emerpcd  since  the 
Council,  i\nd  to  suppoi:t  chongos  in  the  pri^^slhood,  such  as  the  ordination  of 
\omen  nnd  a  m:irriod  clcrjjy.    They  are  nlso  wore  likely  to  listen  to  or  read  the 
products  oC  the  Catholic  media  and  to  be  both  "new  style*'  and  "old  style" 
activists  (Table  3)^* 

In  answc^r  to  the  first  question  with  which  we  began  the*  chapter,  there 
seems  to  bo  in  Table  3  strong  evidence  that  value-oriented  education  does 
correlate  with  a  willini;nes5  to  accept  changes  in  the  value- teaching  Institution, 

(Table  3  about  here) 
The  preliminary  findingb  wuich  we  have  documonted  in  this  section 
arc  summarized  in  Table  A.     The  simple  correlatioasbotween  ywars  in  Catholic 
school  nnd  adult  religious  attitudes  and  behavior  have  increased  for  contribu- 
tion to  the  Churl:h  and  decreased  for  sexual  orthodoxy,  doctrinal  orthodoxy, 

the  Church's  right  to  teach,  and  going  to  confession.    They  have  remained 
virtually  the  same  for  Catholic  activism,  mass  attendance,  communion  reception, 
and  prayer.    There  are  also  moderate  to  substantial  correlations  between 
Catholic  education  and  the  acceptance  of  change  in  the  Church  and  involvement 
in  various  kinds  of  Catholic  activism.    Our  preliminary  response  to  the  second 
qucsrion  ot  rho  ret  with  which  w^  began  this  chapter  is  that  somc^  relationships 
have  yxo\m  stron^or;   some  have  grown  vc-aker,  and  som;j  have  remained  the  same 
since  1961, 

(Table  4  about  here) 
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Mock-lii  of  Roli^ious  Kch/jyior^ 
Ti:2  au'uhors  of  The  i:duc,jMo!i  uf  Cat:!iolic  Anioricn    developed  a  four- 
varinble  raode-l  (alLliough  tiiLydidn' t  know  enough  then  to  call  it  that)  to  ex- 
plain adult  religious  behavior.     The  four  variables  chat  went  into  the  model 
vere  sex,   the  rel^.^iousness  of  parents,  the  level  of  educational  achievement, 
and  attendance  at  Catholic  schools.     They  found  that  when  they  held  the  first 
three  variables  coni;tant,   there  was  still  an  asncciatiou  between  Catholic 
education  and  adult  behavior.    They  also  discovered  that  instead  of  the 
relationship  being  a  spurious  effect  of  parents'  religiousueas,   it  indeed 
became  strongest  precisely  amon,^  those  respondents  who  came  from  a  very 
religious  background  (  In  which  both  parents  had  gone  to  maso  every  Sunday 
and  at  lea.';l:  one  received  communion  every  woek).^ 

The  difficulty  with  the  technique  used  in  The  Education  of  Catholic 
An^cricans  wcis  that  there  was  no  v;ay  the  two  authors  could  add  up  their  net 
partial  gammas  to  obtain  a  multiple  gamma  to  enable  them  to  say  how  much 
adult  religious  behavior  was  explained  (or  predicted)  by  their  model. ^  In 
the  prescnl-  analysis  we  will  use  the  multiple  regression  techniques  and  the 
path  analysis  flow  model  for  which  the  computer  hardware  and  software,  as 
•     vel]  as  the  analy  ic  techniques,  were  still  in  an  early  stage  of  dcvalopment 
in  1964  and  1965.     lurtherno;.',   two  variables  will  be  added  to  the  model  that 
were  iiot  ujcd  in  1963--age  and  spouse's  church  attendance,    Ue  use  the  former 
becatise  it  is  a  much  move  important  predictor  of  Catholic  religious  behavior 
nov;  than  it  was  a  decade  ago  (as  is  clear  from  the  cohort  replocemcnt  effect 
disciL-jscd  in  the  previous  chapter).    We  use  spouse's  church  atlemlance  because 
vhile  it  does  not  rel;ito  to  ye:irr.  of  Cnthollc  school  education^   It  is  noncjthe- 
less  n  very  Iipporlant  predictor  of  iiduU  roli<;ioiis  behavior.^ 
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In  Fip^iire  1  we  present  tiie  path  rrodel  which  wc  will  use  throughout 
this  chapter.    We  assnme  that  sex,  age,  and  religiousness  of  parents  all  rep- 
resent the  first  step  in  the  model    .    Educational  achievement  comes  before 
years  of  Catholic  education  because  years  of  Catholic  education  arc  necessarily 
a  function  of  the  number  of  years  one  has  been  in  school. (If  you  have  only  gone 
to  school  for  four  years^   that  puts  an  absolute  limit  of  four  on  the  number  of 
years  of  Catholic  education  you  might  have.)    We  also  assume  that  these  five 
prior  variables  might  influence  spouse's  church  attendance.  Finally,  we 
eliminate  from  the  model  all  relationships  that  are  under  .1.  (unless,  as 
is  the  case  in  the  relationship  between  educational  achievement  and  spouse's 
diurch  attendance,   the  path  coefficient  [beta]  is  above  .1  in  one  yeai  and 
under  .1  in  the  other  year). 


(Figure  1  about  here) 

Most  of  the  internal  relationships  in  the  model  have  not  changed  since 
1963.    The  internal  path  coefficients  which  represent  the  1963  relationships 
are  quite  similar  to  those  that  represent  the  197A  relationships.  Educational 
attainment  correlates  more  highly  with  spouse's  church  attendance  nov;  than 
it  did  in  1953  (.17  as  opposed  to  .07),  and  there  has  been  a  doubling  of  the 
K?lat  iop.shlp  botwoen  age  and  spouse's  church  attendance  (from  .1  to  .2)  during 
the  l:<st  ten  ycars--d  function  of  the  higher  correlation  between  age  and 
chiu:ch  attendance    v7hich  w?  vn'l]  discuss  shortly. 

Sine  the  internal  relationships  have  undergone  little  change,  wc 
arc  free  to  concentrate  on  the  direct  paths  between  the  predictor  variables 
and  activism  in  the  i.odcl,   though  it  is  easier  to  do  that  by  simply  running 
one's  finger  ncror^s  the  top  row  in  Table  b.     There  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
relationship  between  a-c  and  activism  in  the  past  decade  (.09  to  .16)  and  a 
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decrease    in  the  standardized  coefficient  between  edttcation  and  activism 
(from  .10  to  .002).    The  strength  of  the  rela  tionshik  between  spouse's  church 
attendance  and  Catholic  activism  (from  .34  in  1963  to  .47) has  increased 
considerably.    However,  there  has  been  virtually  no  change  in  the  relationship 
between  Catholic    education  and  Catholic  activism  in  adult  life  since  1963. 
The  explanatory  power  of  the  model,   though,  has  increased.     In  1963,  31  per 
cent  of  the  variance  in  activism  could  be  explained  by  our  religious  behavior 
model,  while  in  1974,  38  per  cent- of  it  can  be  explained  by  our  model.  Re- 
ligiousness of  spouse  (as  measured  by  church  attendance)  has  become  a  much 
more  important  factor  in  the  Roman  Church  in  transition. 

(Table  5  about  here) 

The  persistence  of  a  statistin<?lly  significant  relationship  between 
Catholic  education  and  activism  in  adult  life  is  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  comment  on  page  106  of  The  Education  of  Catholic  Americans  (ECA) .  However, 
the  activism  scale  used  in  the  present  analysis  is  much  more  comprehensive 
than  the  or^janiza tional  membership  indicator  used  in  the  prior  analysis. 

If  one  runs  one  figure  down  the  column  under  spouse's  church  attendance, 
one  can  see  that  in  7  of  the  10  cases,  spouse's  church  attendance  has 
become  a  more  important  predictor  of  adult  religious  behavior  now  than  it 
was  10  years  ago.    Perhaps  in  a  time  of  religious  transition,  the  family  of 
procreation  exorcises  a  much  stronger  internal  religious  influence  thati  it 
would  in  time  when  the  external  religious  system  is  stable.    Similarly,  if 
one  runs  one's  finger  down  the  age  column,  one  can  sec  that  in  7out  of  10 
cases  age  has  become  a  stronser  predictor  than  it  was  a  decade  ago.  There 
v;as  relatively  little  difference,  save  in  activism  and  in  contributions, 
between  the  young  and  the  old  ten  years  ago.  *  Now  the  differences  tend  to-be  very 
large.    While  religious  devotion  is  declining  at  all  age  levels;,   the  decline 
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has  been  mo-t  precipitous  among  the  new  generation  which  has  entered  adult 
life  in  the  Inst  ten  yc.rs.    Sex,  on  the  other  hand,  plays  a  less  important 
.    role  in  the  model.    Onliic;  teacher  scale,  sexual  orthodoxy,  contribution,  and 
concession,  it  does  not  rpprcciably  increase  it  importance  on  any  variable. 
Komcn  are  more  devout  than  men,  but  surely  no  more  devout  than  they  were 
a  decade  afjo,  and  in  some  instances,  less  so.    Parental  religiousness  has 
declined  in  half  the  cases  and  increased  in  only  one,   the  Church's  right 
to  teach,  as  a  predictor  of  adult  religiousness.     It  may  well  be  that 
just  as  in  a  time  of  transition  the  influence  of  the  family  of  procreation 
grows  stronger,   the  influence  of  the  family  of  origin  grows  weaker.  The 
impact  of  the  number  of  years  of  education  also  has  declined  on  nine  of  the 
ten  variables;  it  has  hold  its  o\m  only  on  the  Church's  right  to  teach. 
However,  in  a  number  of  casea,  sexual  orthodoxy,  mass  attendance,  and  con- 
fession,  the  dcrlina  has  produced  a  negative  relationship.    A  decade  ago 
the  bet*-.er  educated  were  more  sexually     -thodox,  more  likely  to  go  to  mass, 
and  more  likely  to  go  to  confession.    Now  th«y  are  less  likely  to  do  so. 
Education  thus  continues  to  play  a  role  in  the  model,  but  now  it  is  an 
erratic  one,  sometimes  relating  positively  witli  adult  religiaasnecs  and 
sometimes  ne<>Ttively. 

With  these  other  changes  in  the  model  in  mind,  we  can  now  turn 
to  the  impact  of  Catholjc  education.    It  has  hold  its  own  in  the  decade 
on  activism  and  doctrinal  orthodoxy.    Its  influence  has  diminished  on 
sexual  orthodoxy  to  virtual  insignificance.     It  has  declined  on  the  Church's 
right  to  teach  nnd  the  sacrnmentol  sc.ile  and  the  reception  of  com;nunion. 
Its  influoncc  on  confession  and  private  prayer  was  insignificant  ac'dc-cade 
ago  cind  conLinnes  to  bo  so.    TIio  rcl.iLionyhip  has  increased  only  on  the 
church  conlrji       on  vari.ible.     If  one  looks  dovn  the  colu-.nn  represented  by 
Cilholic  cducai.    .1  (yeais)  197A,  one  notices  only  two  relationships  above  .1, 
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C<il:holic  nctivism  and  contribution  to  die  Church  (with  the  latter  shovylng  a 
consldGrable  increase).    A  decade;  ago  there  were  four  relationships  over  .1 
••Catholic  activism,   the  rif,ht  to  teach,  sacramental  reception,  and  the  recep- 
tion of  conraunlon  (which  wc  shall  detail  in  a  later  chapter^). 

However^   there  are  promising  coefficients  bctv7een  Catholic  education 
and  the  "nev7  scales"  used  only  in  the  1974  survey  (Table  6).    Three  of  the 
five  standardized  coefficients  are  higher  than  .l--new  style  activisl-s  (.10)^ 
Catliolic  merlia  activists  (.13)  and  old  style  activists  (.19).     In  addition, 
there  are  .08  correlations  between  the  years  of  Catholic  education  and  the 
acceptance  of  the  changes  of  the  Vatican  Council  and  "new  ways"  in  the 
Church.    The  decade  has  not  been  a  complete  disaster  for  value-oriented  educa- 
tion.   But  the  principal  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  Tables  5  and  6  is  that 
ago  and  the  family  of  procreation  are  nov;  much  more  important  in  predicting 
adult  religiousness  for  Catholics  than  they  were  ten  years  ago.  Hence, 

interestingly  enough,  V7e  are  in  all  cases  but  one  abl^  to  explain  on  Table  5 
more  variance  in  1974  than  vje  v:ere  in  1963. 

(Table  6  about  here) 

One  is  faced  V7ith  the  question  (to  be  discussed  in  greater  detail 
later  in  this  chapter)  of  how  big  is  "big,"  how  small  is  "small."    In  nine  of 
the  fifteen  variables  in  our  1974  analysis,  .-number  of  years  in  Catholic  schools 
is  a  stronger  predictor  of  religiousness  of  respondent  than  is  the  religiousness 
of  the  respondent's  parents.    On  the  other  hand,  a  decade  ago.  Catholic  schooling 
was  a  stronger  pre.»;.ctor  than  parents  J  rcligiousnesG  only  once.  Furthermore, 
in  ten  of  the  fifter-n  casos,   the*  number  of  years  of  Catholic  education  has 
a  stronger  positive  relationship  with  religiousness  than  does  the  number 
of  years  of  education  (each  v-.-triable  having  been  standardi;ced  for  1  he  oth^r). 
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All  ot  this  was  true  of  only  two  of  the  ten  comparisons  that  could  be  made 
in  1963.    On  balance,   then.  Catholic  education  now  appears  to  be  a  stronger 
predictor  of  adult  religiousness  than  cither  parental  religiousness  or 
level  of  educational  achievtneut.     If  seems  to  have  resisted  the  traumasof 
religious  transition  better  than  either  pure  educational  achie\emenc  or  the 
family  of  origin. 

Relifiiousncgg  of  Parent  and  the  "New  ORPpra^^on" 

In  the  early  phases  of  the  design  of  the  1963  project,  one  of  the 
principal  concerns  of  the  two  investigators  was  te  de term ine  whether  the 
apparent  relationship  between  Catholic  education  and  adult  religious  be- 
havior, ^T^ich  one  of  the  investigators  had  already  reported  in  an  earlier 
article  (Rossi  and  Rossi  1961"^,  was  a  spurious  relationship  based  on  the 
fact  that  those  who    vent  to  Catholic  schools  came  from  families  where  there 
was  a  higher  level  of  religious  practice.     In  fact,   then,   it  might  have 
been  that  the  parochial  school  Catholics  were  more  religious  in  adult  life 
not  because  they  had  gone  to  parochial  schools  but  because  tiiey  had  come 
fron  religious  families.    The  research  reported  in  The  Education  of  Catholic 
Americans  established  that  initial -relationships  between  parochial  school 
education  and  adult  religious  behavior  diminished  when  parental  religiousness 
was  taken  into  account.     The  authors  commented  about  this  phenomenon: 

Two  processes  might  be  at  work  behind  the  decline  in  the 
coefficients  of  association  when  parental  religiousness  is 
taken  into  account.     ...      It  could  be  that  the  apparent  e 
effect  of  Catholic  schooling  is  in  reality  the  result  of  the 
family  environment  in  which  the  child  grew  up:     devout  Catholic 
families  send  thelx  children  to  Catholic  schools,  and  the 
children  are  devout  not  because  of  the  schools  but  because  of 
the  family.     If  this  were  what  was  happening^   the  decline  in 
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in  the  ganiua  coefficient  should  tske  place  in  oach  of 
the  subgroups  based  on  parental  religiousness.    A  second 
possibility  is  that  the  religiousness  of  the  family  rein- 
forces the  impact  of  the  school  and  that  it  is  only  among 
those  from  highly  religious  backgrounds.     In  these  circum- 
stances^  the  gamma  v;ould  rise  for  Che  respondents  from  very 
religious  backgrounds  and  decline  for  those  vith  less  reli- 
gious backgrounds. 

If  is  the  latter  process  which  seems  to  be  at  work  in  Table  4.3. 
Not  only  are  the  relationships  not  diminished  among  thost3  res- 
pondents one  of  whose  parents  went  to  communion  every  week;  they 
are,   in  fact,  substantially  strengthened.    We  can  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that,  for  all  practical  purposes,   the  religious  impact 
of  Catholic  education  is  limited  to  those  who  come  from  highly 
religiou5}  families.'  VJith  the  exception  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween Catholic  education  and  religious  knowledge,  only  one  gamma 
coefficient  in  the  lower  three  parental-religiousness  groups  is 
above  .11.    But  among  those  from  high'y  religious  backgrounds, 
all  ganima  coefficients  are  above  .2,  four  of  them  are  above  .3, 
and  one  (religious  knowledge^  is  .4. 


Table  4.3    Zoro-0''ci&r,  Portici!,  end  Net  Partial  Gcarpmo  Associations 
betwcpn  Cothol  c  Education  ond  Adult  Religious  Behavior,  with 
Parental  Peligiousness  Controlled 
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^'hus  the  jmpi^ct  of  C^itholic  oducption  on  ::he  relir.ious  behavior 
of  adults  coming  from  families  vMio  were  not:  highly  religious  is 
limited  to  their  rolL^ious  knov7lcdgc,  and  even  on  this  index  the 
rcint.Ion.ship  is  virtually  twice  as  stron,'^  among  those  from  highly 
rel  i;;;;Lour.  bncksrounds •     Tn  all  other  insLp.nces  the  strength  of 
the  relationship  betvccea  CatholJc  education  and  adult  religious 
behavior  among  those  from  higlily  religious  families  i:;  close  to, 
or  in  excess  of,   three  times  as  great  as  it  is  among  the  next 
most  religious  group. 

The  magnitude  of  these  differences  in  gnmma  coefficients  is 
even  more  surpris^ing  ^;hen  one  remembers  that  the  only  difference 
betvjecn  the  highest  group  and  the  second  highest  in  fc>mily  religious 
b.ickgri)und  i.s  that  the  former  had  at  least  one  partnit  v;ho  went 
to  Commiuiion  every  urelc;  in  both  groups  both  parents  v;ore  Catholic 
and  both  wont  to  church  every  Sunday.  (Greeley  and  Rossi  1966: 8S''87>  ' 
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The  authors  concluded: 

A  comb  i.rmtion  of  Cntholic  education  and  parental  devotion 
produces  a  remarkably  high  level  of  religous  behavior  in  adult 
life.  ,  ,  .  Catholic  schools  had  an  impact  only  on  those  who 
came  from  families  in  which  one  parent  received  Communion  every 
week.     Their  "success"  is  almost  limited  to. these  families,  but 
among  such  families  it  is  quite  impressive,    (Greeley  and  Rossi  1966:87) 

The  first  step  in  our  reanalysis  of  this  phenomenon  of  the  combination 
of  parochial  school  educatioa  and  high  religious  background  \.as  to  transform 
the  gammns  of  the  1963  research  into  the  betas  that  we  used  in  our  present 
analysis.    As  one  runs  do\m  the  first  two  columns  in  Table  7,  one  can  find 
essentially  the  same  phenomenon  recorded  by  the  different  statistical  measure 
recorded  in  The  Education  of  Catholic  Americans.    The  standardized  rtJlationship 
between  parochial  schooling  and  adult  religiousness  (vith  the  two  exceptions  of 
daily  prayer  and  activism)  is  anywhere  from  two  to  seven  times  as  strong 
among  those  from  high  religious  backgrounds  as  it  is  among  those  from  low 
religious  backgrounds.     Indeed,  only  on  the  right  to  teach  variable,  the 
activism  variable,  and  the  reception  of  communion  is  the  correlation  among 
low  religious  more  than  trivial.    On  the  other  hand,  only  two  of  the  betas 
between  Catholic  education  and  adult  religiousness  for  those  from  very  reli- 
gious families  are  unJer  .1  (se>:ual  orthodoxy  and  prayer),  and  four  of  them 
are  higher  than  .2.    Whether  one  uses  the  gamma  probability  coefficient  or 
the  beta  variance-explaining  coefficient,   the -result  is  the  same:  parcchial 
school  hnv£-  their  strongest  effect,  indeed  in  moHt  cases  their  only  nontrivial 
effect,  on  those  wlio  come  from  families  whore  at  least  one  parent  was  a 
weekly  coin;nunicnnt. 

(Table  7  about  here) 
The  sittfation  has  chanijecl  somewhat:  in  the  last  decade.    There  is  a 
ner.ative  relatioas>hip  now  bcLweeu  parochial  schooling  and  sexual  orthodoxy 
for  Lhono  from  highly  religious  families .     If  your  parents  were  very  reli- 
gions     c  lo.'.fi  ticxurjlly  orLhodo.-:  you  were  likely  to  be  the  move  you  went  to 
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Cathol ic  school.    Furl  .liortnorc,   Uho  gaimnoG  for  both  the  teacher  index 
and  the  sacramental  incUix  from  hishly  religious  families  iiave  declined 
substantially  from  1963  to  1974  (<:rom  .21  to  .09  on  right  to  teach  and 
from.  .19  to  .02  on  the  sacrament.-il  index).    So  too  has  the  relationship 
between  parochial  education,  mass  attendance,  Communion  reception,  aid 
monthly  confession.  For  all  practical  purposes  it  makes  no  difference 
on  these  variables  whether  one's  family  was  highly  religious  or  not. 

But  the  strong  relationship  between  parochial  education  and 
contribution  to  the  Church iiid  Catliolic  activism  persists  in  1974  for 
those  from  very  religious  family  backgrounds.  '  A  new  relationship  emerges 
for  this  group  (a  .lb  beta)  between  high  religious  background  and 
daily  prayer.    Furthermore,  on  the  new  scale,   there  are  stronger  rela- 
tionships ?ox  those  from  very  religious  backgrounds  between  parochial 
schooling  and  acceptance  of  Vatican  11,  approval  of  "new  ways"  and 
the  various  styles  of  Catholic  activism— old  style,  new  style,  aid 
media  activist.     IndtM^d,   the  relationship  in  this  group  between  madia 
activism  and    number  of  years  oC  Catholic  schooling    and  old  style  activism 
and  number  of  years  of  Catholic  rriucation  is  .26.    One  concludes,  Uu-^cfore, 
that  in  tlion.j  areas  whore  there  i<j  still  some  reiii tionsh  Ip  between  Catholic 
education  and  adult  rcllgjoufincKS--priucipally..  financial  support  of  the.  Church 
and  Catholic  activism-that  relationship  is  particularly  strong  for  those 
who  come  irom  very  religious  backgrounds.     I^oLh  in  acceptance  of  thj  cbianges 
in  the  Church  and  of  the  various  modalities  of  actlvic  Catliol\c  commitment-- 
in  which  there  is  some  relationship  between  attendance  at  Catholic  schools 
and  adult  nttitude.s--thi-  relationship  is  especially  st.ron;5  among  those  from 
the  highly  religious  iamilies.    Family  background  Is  sir.ply  not  as  important 
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as  it  was  a  docado  ago  in  predicting  ruligious  behavior  (as  we  noted  in 
a  previous  section).    Nor  is  it  a:  imporfant  as  it  used  to  be  in  condi- 
tioning;, the  impact  of  Catholic  schools;  but  it  is  not  therefore  unimportant. 
In  such  ecclesiastical  structure  dimensions  as  activism  and  financial  sup- 
port o  f    the  Church,  as  well  as  acceptance  of  Conciliar  change,  parental 
religiousness  sfili  strongly  specifies  the  relationship  between  number  of 
years  in  Catholic  school  and  adult  religiousness.    But  the  effect  is  not 
mei'ely  structural,  for  unlike  the  finding  of  1963,   there  is  now  a  presentable 
correlation  for  those  from  very  religious  family  backgrounds  between  Catrholic 
education  and  dally  prayer.    Family  background  may  not  specify  the  rela- 
tionsllip  between  Catholic  educati'in  and  adult  religiousness  for  such  public 
activities  as  mass,  Communion,  and  confession,  as  it  did  ten  years  ago,  but 
it  does  {Specify  the  relationship  for  private  prayer,  which  it  did  not  do 
ten  years  ago. 

The  authors  of  the  Education  of  Catholic  Americans  reported  tlia  t  those  who 
were  still  in  Catholic  schools  at  that  time  (the  adolescent  subsample,  drawn  from 
the  children  of  adult  respondents)  were  considerably  more  religious  than  their 
confreres  in  public  schools.  (Greeley  and  Rossi,  Chapter  8)    They  raised  the 
question  of  \?helher  this  v;as  a  sliort-range  effect  of  Catholic  education  that 
would  diminish  v/nen  Iho  adolescents  left  the  Catholic  schools  behind  and  moved 
into  adulthood  or  whether  ii  represented  a  notable  inr:ea:ie  in  the  ef f ecti,\''aness 
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of  parochial  schools.    Smkc  the  -Vietrnar,,  cohort"  is  much  loss  lihcly  to  be 
orthodox  or  dovoat  then  its  predecessor  cohort  group  .,nd  since  those  vho 
attended  Cntholic  .chool.  in  this  cohort  .re  less  devout  .,nd  less  orthodox 
than  older  poople  vho  attended  Catholic  schools,   th.  c,u.stlon  c.u  ensily  be 
answered.    The  high  level  of  religiousness  observed  among  the  Catholic  school 
adolescouts  of  a  decade  ago  has  eroded.    But  a  more  subtle  question  remains. 
Granted  the  considerable  decline  of  religiousness  in  the  Cpld  War  cohort,  it 
may  still  be  possible  that  there  is  a  stronger  rebtionship  for  this  group  be- 
tveen  Catholic  education  and  adult  religiousness  than  there  is  in  the  entire 
population.    Paradoxically,  such  seems  to  be  the  case.    Those  under  30  are  less 
religious  than  the  preceding  generation,  but  Catholic  education  ha.  had  a 
greater  impact  onthcir  adult  religious  behavior  on  a  number  of  variables  than 
it  had  for  those  ovei:  30. 

Table  8,  for  example,  shows  that  the  beta  between  Catholic  education 
and  catholic  activism  for  those  under  30  is  .24.    For  mass  attendance  it  is 
.16,  three  Lim..  that  for  the  whole  population.    The  correlation  between 
years  of  Catholic  school  and  daily  private  prayer  is  .  ]  6  for  tho.se  under 
30  and  .02    for  the  ro.,  of  the  sample.    Furthermore,   the  beta  is  also  higher 
for  those  under  3D  for  -^atholic  m.dia  activism  and,  as  we  shall  see  in  aubsequ.nt 
chapters,   it  is  also  higher  for  support  for  religious  vocation  a«I  for  rejection 
of  anficlorlcnU.m.     Finally,   there  is  a  much  stronger  relationship  tor  those 
under  30  with  support  Cov  the  Vatican  Council  changes  (.18)  than  there  is  in 
the  wholf  population  (.08). 

(Table  8  about  here) 
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In  r.o:no  respoc.tu^  those  undcir  30  are  like  those  from  highly  re- 
lij^ious  families*    They  mnnifcst  a  much  strongor  impact  from  Catholic  edu- 
cation for  such  structural  vnrlablos  as  activism  and  such  devotional  variables 
as  private  prayor  than  do  other  age  and  religiousness  groups  among  American 
Catholics.    There  are    three  possible  explanations  for  th-^  stronger  correla- 
tions among  those  under  30.     It  may  simply  be  that  these  relationships  aria 
typical  of  any  age  group  under  30  (though  they  v?erc  not  true  of  those  in 
their  twenties  a  decade  ago).     It  may  be  that  the  improvement  in  the  quality 
and  sophisiuication  of  Catholic  education  in  recent  years  has  made  that  edu- 
cation more  effective;  or  it  may  be  that  in  a  time  of  tr^vasitioii  and  tremen- 
dous external  pressures  (such  as  the  Vietnam  war)^   those  who  have  had  more 
Catholic  education  are  the  ones  who  are  most  likely  to  maintain  thoir  loyalties 
to  the  Church  despite  the    religious  and  social  turmoil  in  which  they  find 
themselves.    VJe  are  inclined  to  the  third  explanation.    One  interesting  con- 
clusion that  might  be  drawn  from  it  as  that  as  far  as  both  structural  continuity 
(and^  as  wc»  shall  see^   that  includes  both  activism  and  support  for  vocations) 
and  private  piety  are  concerned^  parochial  schools  may  well  be  more  important 
for  the  Church  in  the  years  ahead  than  they  have  been  in  the  past. 

Sox,  Ethnicity,  and  Catholic  Kducation 
In  1974,  Catholic  education  appears  to  have  more  impact  on  those  under 
30  and  thoso  from  hic.l^ly  religious  families.    Are  there  any  other  subpopula tions 
where  its  impact  is  especially  pronounced?    Wotncn  are  more  religious  than  men 
and  some  ethnic  -roups  are  known  to  be  more  devout  than  others.    What  does 
Catholic  education  accouiplish  within  these  subpopulations? 
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In  1963,  Caihulic  cmUic.iLuui  had  £ili|;hLly  irore  influence  on  men  than 
on  wcnon,  im  nvyr.ijjo  not  coiTftlat  Ion  of.  .10  lor  bv.r.  nnd  .06  for  \vom-.>n  (Tables 
9-A  .ind  9-r.).    Only  on  the  mjttor  of  supiiorl  for  vcll.plous  vocations  was  tho 
eCf.'ct  of  Catholic  schooln  strongcir  on  wom(?n  thnn  ition.    Tho  picturft  for  women 
chnnf3os  only  slightly  in  the  dccndc  between  1903  and  1976,  declinin-  from  .06 
to  .05.    Howovor,   the  nc>t  impact  of  number    of  years  of  Catholic  school  attendance 
on  mcin  goes  up  sharply  to  .16,  with  an  especially  notable  increase  in  the 
tv'o  structural  variables  ofCatholic  activism  (increasing  for  men  from  .14 
to  .21))  and  contribution  to  tho  Church  (from  .01  to  .U) .     If  male  leader- 
ship is  hcirder  to  cor.'e  by  in  a  religious  organi/.ation,   then  Catholic  schools 
mny  bo  ir.ofCi  important  for  the  Church  now  than  thoy  werr  ten  years  ago. 

(Tables  9-A  and  9-B  about  here) 
The  influence  of  parents'  religiousness  on  women  has  declined  in  the 
last  ten  years;  it  has  gone  up  on  men.    Furthermore  the  influence  of  spouse's 
religiouunop.s  has  almost  trebled  for  men  (from  .10  to  .28)  while  going  up 
much  loss  for  womsn  (.17  to  .23).    All  three  factors  in  tho  religious  behavior 
model  in  Table  9-n--CnLhoUc  education,  parents'  religiousness,  and  spouse's 
reliRiousn.-.ss--rra  more  Important  in  1974  for  men  than  they  are  for  women.  In 
tiiiioB  of  rol  igious  chr,n;u:,  all  throo  seem  to  bo  moro  important  for  that  sex 
wliich  was  lo'j'j  religious  to  begin  ^'ith  and  who.no  veligj ousness  has  declined 
more  jn  tho  last  decade.     (Tho  average  net  correlation  between  female  and 
rcl  f,<3lousn('i;s  has  (;oiio  up  from  .07  to  .11  since  1963.) 

Tho  same  finding  r^-ems  tu  hold  true  for  ethnic  groups.     Un  all  the  variables 
undor  srudy  (Table  9-C),  American  Catholic  etlmic  groups  can  be  ranUod  in  neat 
ULcrarchica]  order  acrosu  the  pajv:     [rich  and  Gom-ns  are  the  most  religious, 
Polos  fail  on  tho  moan,   and  the  iMlians  and  thfi  SpanLsi. -speaking  are  substantially 
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bcnentli  tho  monn.    Nor  han  then*  boon  much  change  in  this  picture  between 
lSo  two  tiin.»  poinl:s  snvo  on  t...:  i^suc  ot  soxual  orthodoxy.    With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Sponlsh-spsnkinR,   the  impact  of  Catholic  education  generally 
grows  stronj',or  at  both  points  in  time  as  you  v^ove  from  loft  to  right  ncross 
the  priRc  on  Table  9-D.    To  put  it  simply.,  the  Irish  ore  more  religious  to 
bcRin  with;  Ihey  perh.-ips  huvc  les«  need  for  or  vill  benefit  less  from  Catholic 
schooling.    The  Italians  ore  loss  religious  to  begin  vlth,  and  hence  they 
eithcir  have  more  need  for  or  benefit  more  from  such  schooling.  Finally; 
while  the  average  beta  (Tabic  9-F.)  slips  slightly  for  the  Irish  from  1963 
to  1974,  remaining  virtually  unchanged  for  the  Germans,   it  goes  up  sharply 
for       other  three  groups--from  .08  to  .22  for  the  Poles,  from  .12  to  .18  for 
the  Italians,  tind  from  •OS  to  .17  for  the  Spanish-speaking. 

(Tables  9-C, and  E  about  here) 

Under  the  impact  of  the  dramatic  changes  of  the  past  ten  yev rs,  then, 
Catholic  schools  have  beconii  more  important  precisely  for  those  groups  who 
were  le«s  religious  to  begin  with,   that  is,  men,  young  people  under  30,  and 
Polish,  Ii:ilL,in,  and  Spanish-speaking  Catholics.    In  the  case  of  the  first 
two  they  are  alsjo  the  groups  where  the  religfous  decline  has  been  the  sharpest. 
Catholic  schools    appear  Ao  be  effective  at  keeping*  in  the  members  of  those 
groups  who  arc  most  Ijkcly  to  drift  out. 

Thero  is  something  of  a  paradox  at  work  here.    Catholic  schoolij  con- 
tirue  to  have  a  siron^;or  impact  on  those  from  more  rolit',ious  familic»a,  but 
tl.jy  also  have  a  stronger  impact  on  thoso  from  population  groups  whic  >  uere 
less  roligioiii:  and  which  in  soma  cnfios  have  Dccomo  become  more  so  during  the 
last  decade. 
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The  "CnLholiciLy'*  factor  wliicli  v/.is  used  as  a  measure  in  the  last 
chapter  to  surunarize  tlw  use  of  the  social  change  Models  can  also  be  used 
to  cuinnuri;^e  our  analysis  of  the  religious  behavior  model  (Tables  10-A  and 
10-15).     The  model  explains  9  per  ccut  more  of  the  variance  in  1974  than  it 
did  jn  1963.     The  predictive  power  of  a^e  has  gone  up  from  .05  to  .20,  and 
the  predictive  povzcr  of  sex  has  gone  down  from  .28  to  .19.  Education, 
once  a  moderately  strong  predictor  of  "Catholicity  (  .15),  now  has  a  nsca- 
tivc  relationship  with  that  variable  (-.07).    Parental  religiousness  has 
declined,  while  spouse's  church  attendance  has  moved  from  .42  to  .50. 
CHlholic  education  was  .15  ten  years  ago  and  is  .23  now.     It  is  now  a 
stronger  net  predictor  of  one's  position  on  this  ecale  than  age,  sex, 
educational  attaiuuent  and  parental  religiousness.     Dramatic  change  in  the 
Church,  in  other  uordr.,  has  affected  the  importcuicc  of  other  variables  in 
deterr.iining  adult  religiousness  and  it  has  increased  the  impact  of  Catholic 
educatj'on. 

(Tables  10-A  and  B  about  here) 
The  niu;,bor  of  years  one  has  attended  Catholic  schools  has  declined 
sopi-wihit  as  a  predictor  of  CdLholicity  for  womon.     liut  the  relationrhip 
betwca  CaLhoilc  education  and  Catholicity  has  risen  shai-ply  for  men  (.18 
to  ,23).     It  has  c'Munip  sli^^htly  for  thof,c  from  very  religious  families. 
7-lie  result  is  tint  now  the  difforcnccr.  bctwjcn  men  and  v/oii^on  and  between  reli^ 
gioiir  apd  ic-;s  rcJ  IkIous  famiJy  backgrounds  has  increased  over  the  last  decade. 
It  is  now  .08  between  men  and  women,  as  opposed  to  .0;  a   ^ccade  ago;  and 
.20  belween  those  from  less  religious  and  more  reli-iouf;  families  now,  as 
oppor.ed  to  .  16  a  decade  ago. 
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Thc  sharpest  differences,  however,  have  occurred  in  the  age  groups 
(Tnble  10-U) .    Ihere  was  only  a   .08  beta  between  years  of  Catholic  education 
and    Catholicity  for  those  under  30  a  decade  ago  (the  Cold  War  cohort).  For 
tlieir  successors  (the  Vietnam  generation),  however,   the  relationship  has 
jumped  to  .21.     In  the  meantime,  for  those  over  30,   the  beta  has  declined 
from  .  16  to   .12     Hence  there  has  been  a  change  of   ,17  in  the  differences 
of  impdct  of  Catholic  education  on  adult  religiousness  in  the  two  age  groups. 
There  also  has  been  a  decline  in  the  relationship  for  the  Germans  and  Irish. 
Large  increases  occurred  for  the  Italians,  Poles,  and  Spanish-speaking. 

The  use  of  the  Catholicity  factor  as  a  summary  lucasure  highlights 
the  para-lox  of  this  chapter:    Catholic  religiousness  has  gone  down  but  the 
importance  of  Catholic  education  has  gone  up  because  of  its  hci'^htcncd 
impact  on  certain  ethnic  groups,  young  people  and  men— the  last  two  groups 
being  v;horc  religiousness  has  most  sharply  declined.     In  other  words.  Catholic 
educaiicm  has  slowed  the  decline  more  effectively  for  those  groups  where  the 
declino  lias  bacn  the  most  serious.     Catholic  education  seems  much  less 
effective  for  thor.e  where  the  decline  han  been  less  serious. 

Kurthcrmore,   its  relative  impact  now  is  even      greater  on  those  who 
will  build  the  future  — respondents  from  more:  rd.  igious  families,  young  people, 
and  mc»n  (\;ho  are  the  decisive  religious  socidLsero  (McCrcady  1972]).  Thus, 
in  tc-.ms  of  both  cutting  losses  and  rcr'ructuring  for  the  future.  Catholic 
schools  seem  sub:; t.mtiaUy  more  important  today  than  they  xaerc  a  decade  ago. 
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How  Bif.  is  "Bi{^?" 
The  sLaudardiKcd  coefficients  (betas)  between  nuniber  of  yonrs  in 
Catholic  school  and  adult  religiousness  are  senernlly  not  largo.    Can  one 
conclude  that  Catholic  schools  are  not  effective?    To  a  considerable  extent 
the  answer  depands  upon  how  much  one  believes  that  adult  behavior  can  be 
shaped  by  background  influences.    A  n-odel  of  adult  behavior  with  a  very 
high  R     would  be  one  in  which  most  behavior  of  human  beings  could  easily 
be  predicted  if  ve  knew  the  pertinent  background  variables.  Obviously 
humans  remain  very  unpredictable,  and  the  complexity  of  a  personality  is 
such  that  one  scarcely  can  expect,  any  background  influence  to  produce 
an  oven;helming  correlation,   for  such  an  influence  would  take  randomness 
and  variety  out  of  human  action.     The  religious  behavior  models  presented 
in  this  chapt.er  are  generally  about  as  successful  in  predictitig  adult  religious- 
ness as  are  the  social  stratification  models  of  Sewel],  Duncan,  and  their 
associates  in  predicting    income  levels  (  ). 

Catholic  education  in  1974  is  as  strong  a  predictor,  on 

the  avcrasc,     of  aduit  religious  behavior  as  the  religiousness  of  ,)arents. 
It  io  stronj;or  than  one's  level  of  educational  attaianent.  and  sex.  Kurther- 
nore,   the  average  influence  of  Catholic  schools  has  remained  constant  between 
1963  ai)d  197/:,  while  parents'  religiousness,  educational  attainment,  and  sex 
have  dccliAed  (aud  age  jnd  spouse's  religiousness  have  increased)  in  predictive 
effcctivcuorif..     The  .10  beta  for  parental  religiousness  may  seem  rather  small 
until  one  jifops  to  consider  hov;  difficult  it  is  even  to  achieve  a  standardized 
correlation  ooofficitnL  that  high. 

At  tho  time  It'j^  J:iiuc3LU)n_oJ^  was  "written  there  was 

little  .>u-.teria1  available  from  other  educatbnal  impact  research  by  which 
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compnrisoiis  could  bo  mnde.        In  Tables  11-A  and  11-R  originated  in  the  rcanalysis 
of  the  Kqunlity  of  Educational  Opportutiity  Study  (EEOS)  done  by  Jnmes  Coleman 
and  his  colleagues  that  was  prepared  by  Marshal  S.  Smith  for  a  collection  of 
essays  (Mosteller,  a.-d  Hoynihan  19      )  .    The  standardized  coefficients  be- 
tx^een  por  pupil  expenditure  in  a  school  systemmd  verbal  achievement  scores 
are  virturdly  nonexistent  for  both  blacks  and  whites,  and  the  standardi;jed 
coefficients  between  proportion  white  in  a  school  and  the  academic  achieve- 
ment of  blacks  is  notable  (approximately  .2)  for  only  ninth-grade  northern 
blacks.    Generally  speaking,   the  only  substantial  beta  for  family  background 
variables  with  individual  verbal  achievement  is  parental  education. 

(Tables  11-A  and  B  about  here) 
Of  course,  any  comparison  between  the  standardized  coefficients 
in  Tables  11-A  and  13  and  those  produced  in  the  early  tables  of  this  chapter 
is  at  best  only  illustrative.    The  dependent  variable  of  the  EEOS  study 
is  present  performance  in  school;  the  dependent  variable  in  our  research 
is  adult  performance  after  one  has  left  school  (in  some  instances,  many 
years  after  scliool) .    what  a  comparison  between  the  EEOS  coefficients 
and  those  reported  in  this  study  does  suggest  is  that  in  both  social  re- 
search and  in  social  policy,  one  must  be  content  with  relatively  modest 
results.    As  our  colleague  Sidney  Verba  once  remarked.  "Pxpality  is  a  .3 
c^rrolation. " 

Somctimc-.s  it  r,co:ns  to  be  a  lot  less  than  that. 

Whether  the  massive  modern  tesources  poured  into  Catholic  schools  are 
worth  the  cU:ort  is  an  i:;sue  that  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  chapter.  Schools 
do  have  a;i  i-.mch  impact  on  adult  religiousness,  apparently,  as  docs  the  reli- 
giousiioi.c:  of  one's  parents,  which  might  be  considered  a  not  unimportant 
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accomplishment,    rurthermorc,   in  lieu  of  n  proven  method  of  matching  parental 
influence  throuch  some  other  method  besides  parochial  education,   it  might  be 

argued  that  a  .08  standardized  coefficient  is  better  than  nothing,  Btit 
whether  the  schools  are  worth  the  co^t  is  a  decision  that  should  not  be  made 
by  social  scientists  but  by  the  administrators  of  the  schools  and  their 
clientele.    The  administrators  seem  to  have  made  the  decision:     they  are 
closing  dovm  many  of  the  existing  schools  and  not  building  new  ones.  As 
wo  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter,  however,  the  clientele  appears  to  have 

made  a  different  judgment. 

Catholic  Education  and  Racial  Attitudes 

There  has  been  substantial  chanse  in  racial  attitudes  among  American 

since  1963.   (Greeley  and  Sheatsley  1971,  Greeley  and  Sheatsley  1974)  Catholics 

were  more  sympathetic  to  racial  integration  than  were  Protestants  even  in 

the  North  in  1963;  they  have  lengthonsd  this  lead  in  the  last  ten  years. 

Unfortunately,  the  items  chosen  to  bo  used  in  the  first  stuy  of  the  impact 

of  Citholic  schools  wero  from  the  "bottom  end"  of  the  Guttman  scaJc  that 

NORC  useo  to  mca«uro  racial  integration,  that  is,  those  items  which  liave  been 

least  likely  to  cliange  in  the  last  decade  (see  Appendix  for  those  .l-ems). 

Hancc  there  is  no  change  in  the  mean  score  on  the  scale  used  in  this  project 

since  1963  (Table  11-C).  and, we  arc  unable  to  analyze  the  compcnonts  of  change. 

V.  /ill,        fl '  il         /■//■   C.  !)^.>;  f-  /;t'.,-^  \ 
However,   those  two  groupt;  which  Imd  eitlier  8-12  years  of  Catholic 

education  or  more  than  12  years  had  lower  racism  scores  than  oUiar  Catholics 

ten  ye.-irs  ago.     They  have  even  lower  ?coros  in  197/i.     Indeed,  tlic  only  change 

measuiabJe  by  the  scale  us,c.d  in  this  project  liapponed  precisely  among  thoi.e 

with  more  than  8  years  of  Citholic  ccuation.      Furthermore,  those  with  more  than 
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12  years  of  Catholic  education  score  the  highest  on  a  scale  devised  to 
measure    an    acceptable  level  of  integration  (proportion  of  black  students 
in  school--sce  appcndi::  for  scale  construction) .  ^A^^/^ 

It  is  possible,  ho^;ever,  that  such  correlations  are  merely  the 
result  of  the  fact  thac  those  who  had  high  levels  of  Catholic  education 
also  had  high  levels  of  education.    Therefore,  we  must  apply  our  Religious 
Behavior  Model  and  take  OMt  the  effects  of  age,  sex,  educational  attainment, 
parents •  religiousness,  and  spouse's  religiousness.    When  that  is  done,  the  only 
positive  relationship  between  Catholic  school  attendance  and  racial  attitudes 
is  on  tlie    1974  racisp  scale.    The  net  correlation  is  modest  (.07),  but 
the  net  correltaion  for  number  of  years  of  any  education  is  only  -.17. 
Thus  it  can  be  said  that  compared  to  number  of  years  of  education,  the 
number  of  years  of  Cat^holic  education  makes  a  not  unimportant  addition  to 
improving}  racial  attitudes.    Furthermore,  it  makes  this  improvement  in 
1974  when  it  did  not  make  it  i-  1963.    i^^^^^  il'^in) 

It  v/as  reported  in  The  Education  of  Catholic  Americans  that  the 
major  effect  of  Catholic  education  on  racial  attitudes  came  among  those 
who  \^'c.'t  to  college.    Using  our  present  methods  of  analysis,  we  can  see 
that  among  the  college  educated    the  net  correlation  betv/een  yearr>  of 
Catholic  education  and  the  racism  scale  in  1963  vas  -.04,  and  in  1974 
It  had  hc^come  -.20.    Among  the  college  educated  the  beta  between  Catholic 
schooling  and  support  for  integrated  schools  was  .11. 

In  1963,  than,  the  only  impact  o£  Catholic  education  on  racial 
altitudes  v;as  among  the  college  educated  (although  this  was  not  merely 
the  ror.iiK  of  their  odicaLlon  but  represented  a  dir.tinctivoly  Cji^JvoHc 
input).     J'his  impact,  very  Mniali  in  1963,  has  increased  greatly  during 
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thc  pisL  ton  years,  and  nov;  a  inodcst  not  correlation  can  also  be  found  among 
Lhc  [general  public. 

It  v/oiild  be  a  mistake  to  oxaggo.rate  the  iiiiportance  of  both  tha  impact 
of  Catholic  education  on  racial  attitudes  and  th'j  increasing  size  of  that  impact. 
Even  among  the  .  college  educated  in  1974,  only  4  per  cent  of  the  variance  in 
racial  attitudes  can  be  explained  by  their  having  attended  Catholic  schools. 
But  it  would  also  be  a  mistake  to  underestimate  the  importance  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  racial  attitudes  and  Gotholic  school  attendance.    Total  years 
of  education  also  explains  only  about  4  per  cen't  of  the  variance  in  racial 
attitudes.    Among  the  college  educated,  in  other  words,  having  had  a  Catholic 
•  education  seems  to  double  the  educational  impact  on  racial  attitudes.     It  is 
not  a  trivial  aecoraplishment.    Educational  impact  research  has  taught  us  to 
have  modest  expectations.    However,  our  greater  sophistication  about  the 
difficulties  involved  in  value  change  has  taught  us  to  be  grateful  for 
modc.'it'  success . 

Catholic  Kducation  ana  Kconoiaic  Achievement: 

At  the  tirae  the  research  which  resulted  in  The  Education  of  Catholic 
An'crican>^  wjs  being  prepared^   there  was  considerable  controversy  about 
whothor  Calhollr.i;^n  v;as  a  barrier  to  economic  achievement.    A  number  of  authDrs, 
both  Catholic  and  non-Calholic,  suggested  that  the  Protestant  ethic  was  alive 
and  well,  and  that  TrotresLants  were  more  strongly  motivated  to  achieve  than 
Catholics.    Others  argued  that  the  rigidity  of  the  authoritarian  controls 
of  the  Catholic  Church  inhibited  the  growtli  of  independence  and  amibition 
which  v7ore  necessary  for  economic  and  inttilloctual  siiccess.^^    Since  that  time, 
the  controver.-.y  has  settled  down,  mostly  because  the  overwhelming  weight  of 
ovidt»nce  is  th<it  whatever  may  he  said  about  the  Protestant  ethic,  Catholics 
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are  more  successful  economically  nnd  educationally  in  theUnited  ntates  today 
than  are  white  Trotestants. 

But  in  the  perspective  of  those  who  thou^^ht  that  Catholicic^a  would 
inhibit  economic  achievement^   it  was  logical  to  assume  that  Catholic  schools^ 
representing,  as  they  purported  to,   the  quintessence  of  the'catholic  ethic/' 
would  inhibit  (economic  achievement  even  more.    In  other  words,  it  was  one 
strike  against  you  to  be  Catholic  and  another  to  go  to  Catholic  schools. 
The  research  reported  in  The  Education  of  Catholic  Americans  showed,  however, 
that  parochial  school  attendance  correlated  positively  economic  achievement, 

Thore  v;as  a  profit  to  be  made  by  going  to  Catholic  achools. 

f 

The  same  finding  is  presented  in  clearer  perspective  in  our  reaiialysis 
of  the  1963  data  (Tables  12-A  and  B) .    Those  who  spenT  at  least  ten  years 
in  Catliolic  ecliools  had  13.6  years  of  education  in  1963  and  14  years  in 
1974,  more  than  a  one -year  advantage  over  those  who  did  not  go  to  Catholic 
schools  at  all.    Kven  when  we  apply  the  standardization  technique  described 
in  Chapter  3,   those  who  attended  Catholic  schools  still  hold  on  to  their 
ed  _caf:iunal  advantage,  an  advantage  which  is  not  purely  a  function  of 
thG  superior  education  of  their  fathers. 

(Tables  12-A  and  B  about  here) 
Thcs  o  who  had  mora  than  ten  years  in  parochial  schools  in  both  1963 
and  1974  al.no  hove  a  lead  of  more  than  ten  units  In  occupational  prestige 
over  those  who  had  no  Catliolic  education.    They  are  more  than  approximately 
8  units  over  those  \;ho  had  1  to  10  years  of  Catholic  schooling.     In  1963,  the 
income*  advantage  over  the  former  is  more  than    $1300;  over  the  latter,   it  is 
alino5a  f;i900.     In  1974,   this  advantage  increases  to  $1700  over  those  v?ho  had 
no  Ccitholic  education  and  almost  $2000  over  those  wlio  had  1  to  10  years.  What 
seems  to  provide  the  ecouo.uic  payoff  in  1974  is  a  lot  of  Catholic  education. 
Howcvor,   iIh-  dilfcrenco.s  in  occupa  t  Lon;il  prestige  diminish  con.siderably  v;hon 
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v;e  rcmovii  the  effects  of  bouh  the  rcspondeiit ' s  and  the  i\JSpond(?nt' s  father's 
educational  level  throuf;,h  sLandanUzatioti.    At  both  pointtj  in  time  those  who 
wnot  Lo  Catholic  school n  maintain  their  advantaso  over  those  tjho  did  not  (though 
it  bccomej;  rather  small,  but  there  is  no  difference  botwoen  the  tw  Catholic 
fjchool  groups.    However,   the  income  differences  remain  at  both  points  in  tlire, 
and  indeed  there  is  still  more  than  a  thousand  dollars  advantage  in  having 
more  than  ten  years  of  education  in  Catholic  schools, 
over  those  who  did  not  (though  it  becomes  rather  small);  but  there  is 
no  difference  bat^.v/son  the  two  Catholic  school  groups.    However,   the  income 
differences  remain  at  both  points  in  time,  and  indeed  there  is  still  more 
than  a  thousand  dollars  advantage  in  havin^^  more  than  ten  years  of  education 
in  Catholic  schools. 

There  are  a  number  of  possible  explanations  for  this  economic  advantage 
of  Catholic  education--an  advantage  which  ran  against  the  1963  oxpectationa r 

1.  Catholic  f;chools  are  academically  better  than  public  schools, 
and  providt^  their  students  with  better  intellectual  skills,  which  in  turn 
enable  them  to  be  more  successful  in  the  occupational  world.  • 

2.  Those  who  attend  Catholic  scliools  learn  habits  of  sel  f-rcst:raint 
and  dilijenco  (v;hich  is  to  Sf,y  that  they  acquire  the  Protestant  ethic?)  that 
enable  them  to  do  better  in  the  world  of  ecniomic  aclilovement. 

3.  Even  if  one  holds  constant  the  cducationi:l  achievement  of  parents, 
it  ray  still  bo  the  cn.-^c  that  Catholic  achool  attenders  cume  from  families  where 
theic  is  a  [lij^jL-^r  motivation  fur  economic  achievonont.     The  financial  sacrifice 
made  to  provide  Catholic  education^   for  exampU',  may  be  o  ic  evidence  of  such 
famLiial  lUotivalLon. 

4.  Writers  from  the  Nalional  Bureau  of  Ecoiioiu^'c  Research  (NHEU)  have 
reci'Utly  lained  the  pussibiljt)/  of  family  ii»I]uence  within  rolij^ious  groups  as 
an  eyplanat  ion  of  eLononiic  achievt  nu»nt  .  (Ju,^lcr  1974:  19 -?0); 
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.  .  .  economists  and  other  socinl  scientists  liavG  recKnLly 
bogun  to  p,jy  close  attention  to  the  possible  role  of  prejohool 
investments  in  childvon  by  parents,  as  it  affects  subsuqaent 
ciducation.il  attainment.     .  .  .  parental  influences  of  tlilu 
sort  may  ah;o  liavc  effects  on  nnrket  productivity  and  earnings 
over  and  above  any  imp.ict  on  scliool  performance,  and  if  so, 
returns  on  education  can  be  affected. 

To  shov;  the  potential  iaiportancu  of  these  kinds  of  factors 
[possible  influence  on  earnings  of  different  amounts  of  parental 
time  spent  with  preschool  or  school-age  children],   it  is  worth 
pointing  out  that  cultural  background  as  reflected  by  reli- 
gious preference  has  a  very  powerful  influence  on  observed 
earnings  in  both  the  Taubman-Wales  and  uhe  Hause  chapters. 
In  the  data  sets  used  for  both  chapters,   respondents  were 
asked  to  report  their  religious  preference  as  among  Protes- 
tant, Cat'.iolic  ,  Jewish,  andothcr  (including  none).  Taking 
account  of  family  background  factors,  like  father's  aid  mother's 
education  and  occupation,  variables  for  both  Jewish  and  C^itholic 
religious  preference  have  a  signif ica..t  (positive)   impact  on 
observed  earnings  relative  to  respondents  reporting  a  Protes- 
tant preference.    The  Jewish  religious  preference  variable  also 
shows  a  significant  impact  on  earnings  in  the  Rogers  sample. 

Although  the  precise  factors  reflected  in  thse  religious 
preference  variables  are  unknowns,  plausible  hypotheses  are 
that  they  reflect  differences  in  the  cultural  background  to 
which  respondents  were  exposed  during  their  formative  years 
or  differences  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  parental  tirae  ' 
inputs,   rather  than  differences  in  specific  religious  values 
or  piactices.     The  appropriate  research  stance  se'Jras  clear. 
The  existence  of  strong  statisticaJ  differences  in  behavior 
patterns  asnociated  with  religious  preference  variables-- 
or,  as  in  otlier  studies,  with  variables  reflecting  race  or 
sex--points  toward  the  existence  of  forces  whose  influence 
needs  to  be  better  understood  and  more  fully  interpreted 
rath-T  th^^in  toward  an  inference  of  causal  reL-.tionshipn  ' 
from  obspirvod  statistical  associations. 

!f  such    rar.iij  br.cl'.;ToiMid  factors  do  correlate  with  religion,  then 
it  would  not.  br  nurpriiJing  to  find  such  bacl;ground  dynamics  especially  vigorous 
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in  those  familion  who  wou!  suf  CicL^nU  ly  Cfilholjc.  lo  pny  for  ten  or  more 
yojib  of  Catholic  cduciUiou  for  tlieir  childrcii. 

Anoutier  possibiMUy  is  that  those  who  hnvv.  conijidcrnbio  aruounfs 
of  pnrochial  Rchooling  are  in  some  fashion  bettor  integrated  into  the 
CathoJic  conraunity^aud  for  pKychoio^;ical  or  financial  reasons^  this 
Intccration  h:is  a  certain  profitability.    There  are  moderate  correlations 
botwoen  incomo^  education^  and  occupation  and  growing  up  in  a  Catholic  neigh- 
borhood^  livin?;  in  a  Catliolic  neighborhood  now.  and  hr.ving  a  high  proportion 
of  your  throe  closest  friendo  Catholic  (in  excess  of  .1).    However^  there 
arc  almost  no  differencos  among  the  three  educational  groups  (Table  12rC)  in 
their  mean  scores  onthese  measures^  so  we  cannot  use  the  stamiardization 

model  of  holding  constant  those  differences.    Still  there  remains  the  pos- 
sibility that  even  though  the  groups  have  on  the  average^  for  example^  the 
same  proportion  of  their  three  closc^st  friends  CathoUc^   they  make  different 
cconoadc  use  of  these  friendships.     They  may  bo  able  to  convert  them  difforen- 
t  a  illy  into  incoiiie. 

(Table  12 -C  about  here) 
It  must  be  remomb.-^rcd  that  the  **t'onvcrsion  ratc^"  in  a  regression 
equat.  Lon  (the  "b^')  rcpre.^Liits  the  chan.^e  in  tho  metric  of  the  ilependent 
variiMe  which  is  aecountt  J  lor  by  a  change  in  the  metric  of  the  indepcnd'jnt 
variable.     Thus  a  "b"  betucu-n  income  and  propoition  of  fricndc  Catholic  would 
reprrf?ent  how  much  incc^iu  one  adds  tor  each  new  unit  oi  Catholic  friend^  holding 
con^iLnnt  a1  J   the  other  variables  in  the  equation.     One  can  see  in  Table  12 -D 
that  there  is  a  surpri:n'ng  difference  in  the  ability  oE  the  three  Caiholic 
ediujt  ional  groups  to  convert  "friendship"  into  income.     Koch  extra  Catholic 
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fricMul  is  worth  $3681  for  those  wil.li  ten  yonrs  of  Calliolic  cducn tion, and  $59 
for  those  Willi  no  Catholic  education.  There  is  a  net  loss  of  $310  of  Incomo 
for  each  Catholic  friend  among  those  who  had  between  1  and  10  years  of  C/^tholic 

t'ducntion.    There  is  a  similar  though  smaller  phenomenon  at  work  for  living  in 
a  Catholic  neiahhorhood  now  and  growingiip  in  a  Catholic  neighborhood.  The 
impact  of  Catholic  frioudship  on  income  is  illustrated  with  another  statistic 
in  Table  12-E.    The  beta  for  thoso  with  all  Catholic  education  is  ,41,  for  those 
with  no  Catliolic  education  it  is  .07,  and  for  those  who  were  in  between  it 
declines  to  -.05.      For  t'.hose  living  in  a  Catholic  neighborhood  the  figures 
arc  ,26,   .13,  and  -.15  respectively. 

(Tables  12-D  and  E  about  here) 
There  arc  clearly  a  number  ff  (.-af fling' mysteries  at  work.    Why  should 

there  be  any  relationship- at  all  btvecn  where  you  live  and  the  religiousness 
of  your  friends,  on  the  one  hand,  and  economic  success  on  tlie  otho)-?  And 
why  should  this  relationship  be  positive  for  those  who  had  a  lot  of  Catholic 
education?    Morris  Rosenberg^ suggested  some  time  ago  that  growing  up  in  a 
neighborhood  where  one  was  a  minority  had  some  effect  on  self-esteem  which, 
in  its  turn,  \;eakenod  to  some  extent  one's  economic  achievement.    But  our 
datt)  indicate  that  the  neighbL>rhood  you  grew  up  in  is  less  important  than 
tlie  one  you  live  in  no\i  and  your  present  friendship  patterns.     Could  it  be  that 
tliose  \;ho  arc  in  Cytholic  rolatioual  situations  have  better  morale  than  Catholics 

who  do  nol^  and  that  therefore  going  to  Catholic  schools  produces  "better 
;]djusl:ed"  adults? 
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On  Bicidburn's  i)i;ycholoniCe)l  V7cll -buins  Jicnlc  ("How  happy  ^re  you  now? 
Very  hnppy^  prutty  linppy,  not  too  hr»ppy"),  we  could  find  no  difCcronce  among 
Llio  thvvi}  Cacliolic  cduccntional  nroiipr.  in  psycholon Lciil  v;ell-bc'in^»  (Tablo  12-K) 

(Table   12-F  about  here) 

But  thorc  were  diicfcrent  relationships  between  proportion  of  three 
closest  friends  Catholic  nnd  psychological  well-bcins  for  the  Catholic  edu- 
cationnl  groups  (Table  7^2.-?^),  with  thOw^e  who  had  some  Catholic  education 
displayin^j  a  negative  relationship  between  Catholic  friends  and  p::ychological 
well-being  (-.18),  and  the  other  two  groups  showing  a  positive  relationship. 
For  those  who  had  some  Catholic  education,  a  Catholic  friendship  network 
seemed  to  produce  lower  happinuus  for  those  who  had  either  no  Catholic 
education  or  a  lot  of  it.    Furthernorc,  with  all  the  other  variables  in  the 
model  held  constant  (including  numb(ir  of  close  friends  Catholic),  there 
were*  positive  rc?]  ationships  between  income  and  psychological  well-being  for 
Catholics  with  no  Catholic  school  education  and  those  with  a  lot,  c;nd  a  noj;a- 
Live  reicitloiiship  between  psychological  well-being  and  income  for  those  with 
so:n(»  Catholic  education  (Table  li-Fj^j^).     In  this  group,  Catholic  friends 
produce  1^'ss  happiness,  and  less  happiness  produces  fi^.ore  income. 

Fin^illy,   if  one  compares  the  conversion    rates  ff)r  Catholic  I'rirMidship 
with  pr,ychuloj>lcnl  well-being  in  two  \;ays,  with  psychological  well-being  included 
in  ♦hi'  cqaati.>n  and  with  pj:ychological  well-being  not  included  in  the  equation, 
ouf*  can  sf.e  ('i'able  12..Fj[-|^|)  t.hat  while  the  differences  are  not  el  imin,-<ted, 
they  diiuini.^h;  and  the  negative  relationship  for  those  wlio  had  soni-?.  Catholic 
education  Ijecnnei  pof'itivc.     Thur,,   psychological  well-being  is  involved  in 
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the  dif ferenciis  dmonj;  the  Lhvcc  Catholic  educational  groups  in  their  ability 
to  convort  friendship  into  income.    Bciny  intcgcated  into  the  Cntholic  com- 
miniiLy  do^s  produce  a  hiyher  level  of  pro'chologicril  wcll-beini\,  which  in 
turn  cixplains  in  part  the  hijjhor  economic  convc^rtibil tty  of  friendship.  But 
\ixy  this  should  be  true  only  for  those  who  have  more  than  ten  years  of  C-tholic 

education  and  not  for  those  who  have  les5?,  remains  a  mystery.    Furthermore,  why 
it  should  bo  true  also  for  those  who  have  no  Catholic  education  at  all  (though 
less  dramatically  than  for  those  with  more  than  ten  years  of  Catholic  schooling} 
is  equally  mysterious.       Also,  some  of  the  differential  convertibility  of 
friendship  seoms  to  be  related  to  social  psychological  factors,  but  much  of 
it  docs  not.     It  could  certainly  be  the  case  that  those  who  have  had  many 
years  of  Catholic  education  arc  tied  into  a  Catholic  business  and  commercial 
network  which  gives  them  an  economic  advantage;  but  then  why  would  those  who 
had  no  Catholic  education  also  be  abla  to  profit  from  such  a  network?  And 
why  would  the  network  be  counterproductive  for  those  who  have  had  some  Catholic 

education?    There  could  easily  be  ethnic  group  differences  at  work,  but 
our  sample*  is  not  large  enough  to  explore  that  possibility. 

[n  rotvospecl,  we  must  confess  the  sense  of  a  lost  opportunity  when 
w  did  not.  provide*  materials  in  our  questionnaire  to  explore  this  issue  more 

fully,  espucinily  since  w(^  ltiu\  similar  findings  with  our  much  cruder  tools  of 
a  doccKlc  ago.    There  are,  however,   just  so  many  items  one  can  cram  onto  a 

quciitionnairc.     There  is  an  economic  payoff  in  haveing  more  than  ten  years  of 

Catholic  education,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  result  of  a  greater  ability  to 
convert  Catholic  community  ties  into  income.    The  dynamics  of  this  conversion 
process,  hovA'jver,  must  await  more  detailed  investigation. 
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*Cn  sumniary,   the  advantn^^c  of  parocliial  school  attondance  in  educaMonal 
at:tai\im2iit  Is  not:  sirr.ply  a  function  of  the  siiparior  education  of  the  resp-'>  ^dcnts ' 
fathers.      The  advantase  Jn  occupational  prestfige  over  Lhose  who  had  so.u^ 
Catholic  school  education  vanishes  betuocn  1963  and  1974,  but  it  continues 
over  those  ivliohad  no  Catholic  education.    So,  too,  does  the  financial  advantage, 
although    in  part  Lhat  is  the \esult  of  some  aspects  of  Catholic  community 
life  v;3  do  not  fully  understand.     The  last  ten  years  do  not  seem  to  have 
diuiinishcd  these  advantages  of  Catholic  education  in  the  slightest. 

Religious  Instruction 
The  Catholic  Church  endeavors  to  provide  relij^ious  education  for 
the  childriin  of  Catholic  farailxcs  \A\o  do  not  attend  Catholic  schools.  This 
is  done  generally  through  the  religious  instruction  classes  of  the  Confraternity 
of  Ch/:istian  Doctrine  taught  during  release  time  or  in  the  afternoons,  evenings, 
or  Sundcsy  mornings.    !-iany  Catholics  argued  in  the  early  1960s  that  such  instruction 
classes  \^ere  a  preferable  alternative  to  Catholic  schools  in  a  new  era  whicli  be- 
gan  with  the  Second  Vatican  Counci]|.      While  there  was  little  evidence  available 
at  iWi  tiniJ  to  indicate  that  such  inscruction  classes  had  much  impact  on  the 
adult*  be^a^^ior  of  those  who  attt:uded  then,   those  who  advoc<^ted  a  strong  eipphasis 
in  this  diced  ion  contunded  that  ratlior  liftle  in  the  \?ay  of  resources  had  been 
put  int(^  the  Contra Lernity  of  Christian  Doctrine,  and  that  an  apparent  test  of 
the  of  fi'ct  ivenoss  of  this  alternative  form  of  Cjtholic  education  could  only  be 
made  \;hcn  subsUnitial  efforts  v;erc  c:<pc-p.ded.     It  is  doubtful  that  anyone  v;ould 
n)w  tiucstinn  that  substantial  efforts  have  been  put  into  th»^  CCD  i.n  the  last 
ten  year:..     In  nnny  Catholic  pari  slier;,   sucli  instruction  has  replaced  Catholic 
<»ducarL()n.     Mew  snbiirhau  ])arishcs  have  constructed  not  Catholic  schools  but 
Ca(I)o1olic  "learning  center:,.'*    Sor.u*  of  Ihr  most  enthusiastic  and  dedicated 
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priests  a-  cl  riiligious  in  the  country  have  moved  into  such  vork. 

There  does  not  seem  much  evidence  in  the  adult  population  that 
iii'^trucLi.on  classes  are  an  adequate  substitute  for  parochial  schools  (Tables 
13  and  14,,     It  is  ccnerally  the  case,  in  both  1963  and  1974,  that  some  religious 
instruction  is  preferable  to  no  religious  instruction.    However,   the  differences 
between  thoso  Tvho  had    some  religious  instruction  and  those  who  had    none  seemed 
to  have  diminished  rather  than  increased  in  the  last  decade.     It  would  appear^ 
therefore,   that  religious  instruction  classes  were  less  effective  than  parochial 
schools  in  impeding  the  religious  decline  in  the 'Ca tholic  population  during  the 
last  ten  yc:ctrs. 

(Tables  13  and  14  about  here) 
Nor  has  the  emphasis  on  CCD  instruction  in  the  last  decade  proved' 
to  be  an  effective  substitute  for  Catholic  education  for  the   Vietnam  genera- 
txon,  some  ot  whom  surely  benefited  from  the  increased  emphasis  on  CCI].  Indeed, 
on  a  number  of  items,  reception  of  holy  Communion,  going  to  confession,  praying 
daily,  accepta  .ce  of  the  Vatican  Council  reforms,   there  is  little  difference 
betv>?e'Hn  those  who  had  no  religious  instruction  at  al]  and  those  who  had  re- 
iigious  In.striictlon  during  both  high  school  and  college  year,^.    On  a  number 
of  othf-r  mr»asuivs--vocation  support,  Catholic  activism,   the  Churchls  right  to 
to  teach  scale,  sexual  orthodo>y.,   support  for  "new  ways",  and  Catholic  media 
acti /imn--lhore  \:ab  not  much  to  choose  from  between  those  who  had  religious 
inst curt  ion  ai:  one  love]  or  the  olhor  but  not  both  and  those  who  hud  no  religious 
Instruction  at  ail. 

(Tables  IS-A  and  ?>  about  here) 
However,   the  differences  in  Tables  13,  14,  and  m^jarc  raw  differences. 

without   any  of  the  b.ickju^nnd  v.iriables  in  our  model  being  taken  into  account. 

(f  one  st.iiulardir.ef,  for  educational  achievemjnt  and  rel  i gi ousneris  of  parents. 
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parhnps  one  can  find  an  effect  of  CCD  instruction  that  may  bo  more  favorable 
to  that  app'*^ach  io  reliyious  instruction. 

When  v.v»  use  a  mulriple  rcgrcasion  technique  that  "takes  out"  the 
effect  of  parental  religiousness  and  educationnl  acliiovenient,  wa  still 
find  little  evidence  that  religious  instruction  outside  the  Catholic  schools 
is  an  adequate  substitute  for  the  schools.    Such  instruction  (Table  16)  is 
indeed  better  than  nothing  in  most  cases,  although  in  1974,  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  those  who  have  no  instruction  and  those  v7ho  have  some  in 
doctrinal  orthodoxy,  vocation  support,  se::ual  orthodoxy, and  now  style 
activist-..    Nor  have  the  CCD  exertions  of  the  past  decade  produced  any 
remarkable  impact  on  those  in  the  Vietnam  generation.    Those  who  have  had 
some  instruction  have  higher  scores  than  th.ise  who  have  none,   in  most 
cases,  but  there  is  generally  very  little  difference  between  thone  who  have 
had  religious  instruction  only  in  grammar  school  or  high  school  and  those 
who  have  had  it  at  both  times.    The  extra  work  seems  to  have  been  wasted 

(Table  16  about  here) 
The  CC'j  pro?,ra'n  may  be  useful  to  the  Church  as  a  symbol  of  its 
interest:  in  and  concern  for  those  who  do  not  go  to  Catholic  schools.  It 
also  sccns  to  be  better  in  some  cases  than  no  religious  instruction  at  all, 
but  ii.  d.vos  not  even  begin  to  substitute  for  Catholic  schools.     Nor  is  there 
mnth  (ivldcnicr!  to  suggest  that  CCD  has  ir.proved  itr,  performance  Lhro.igh  the 
last  dc-cado  of  intensive  eflorLs.  Note,   for  example,   the  differences  between 
the  Vietnam  generation  who  had  ten  or  more  years  of  Catholic  education  and 
those  wlio  had  religious  instnuUion  in  both  grammar  and  high  schools  on 
the  support  of  Vr.tican  II  and  media  activi.sm  measures  (Table  17),     ]i,  the 
former  c.se  i:he  difleronee  is  almost  half  a  standard  deviation, and  in  the 
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lattcr,  almost  three-fourths  of  a  standard  deviation--and  this  is  when  we 
hold  constant  both  educational  attainment  and  parental  religiousness.  In 
v/inninj^  support  for  the  Council  from  young  Catholics  and  in  persuading  them 
to  read  religions  books  and  periodicals,  the  CCD  v;as  a  dismal  failure. 

(Table  17  about  here) 

Catholic  Education. and  Religious'Change 
Our  final  tank  in  this  chapter  is  to  link  our  anlysis  of  the 
impact  of  Catholic  schools  with  the  social  change  models  developed  to  account 
for  the  decline  of  Catholic  practice  in  the  previous  chapter.    Are  the  dynamic 
of  decline  different  foi  the  three  different  levels  of  Catholic  schooling 
v/ith  v/lijch  we  have  been  concerned? 

First  of  all,  the  proportionate  decline  is  less  among  those  who  went 
Lo  Catliolic  schools  for  more  than  10  years  (Table  18-A).     In  1963,  tx^7o-thirds 
of  them  \/ere  above  the  median  score  on  the  Catholic  activities  facor.  A 
decade  later  those  above  the  same  median  score  had  fallen  r.tp    43  per  cent-- 
approximately  the  same  proportion  which  vjere  rbove  the  factor  median  a 
decade  ago  among  those  X7ho  had  no  Catholic  education.     The  impact  of  the 
last  decade,  in  otlier  words,  \7as  to  reduce  the  religiousness  of  those  who 
had  gone  to  Catholic  schools  for  more  than  10  years  to  about  the  level 
attaiiK'd  a  docade  ago  by  those  v;ho  had  not  gone  to  Catholic  schools  at  all. 

Cut  the  proportionate  decline  among  the  other  two  groups  v;as  even 
greater.    \/hon  we  divide  the  percentage  above  the  1963  median  now  by  the 
proportion  above  the  .oamc  niodlan  a  decade  ago,  vc  observe  that  the  decline 
for  Lho^se  with  more  than  ten  years  of  Catholic  schooling  is  .37  v/hi  le 
for  the  oLh.-^r  two  groups  it  Is  about  .44.     The  decline  in  "Catholicity"  was 
sharp  foj-  all  throe  groups  but  loss  sharp  for  those  with  more  than  ten  years 
of  Catholic  r-ducation. 
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TABLE  1 

STANDARDIZED  SCORES  ON  RELIGIOUS  SCALES  BY  PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOL  ATl-ENDANCE,   1963  AND  1974'' 


Religious  Scales 

iil^'«L>  U11C411 

10  Years 

1963 
1  -1  n 
Years  C 

Years 

More  than 
10  Years 

1974 

1-10 
Years 

0  Years 

Cntholic  activism 

49 

6 

6 

48 

6 

-25 

Support  for  vocation 

30 

9 

■16 

13 

9 

-13 

Sexual  orthodoxy 

48 

2 

■18 

4 

0 

-  4 

Doctrinal  orthodoxy 

49 

1 

■14 

20 

3 

-  5 

Church's  right  to 
tench 

38 

4 

17 

19 

3 

-  3 

Sac  raran  >  l  a  1  rc  cep  t  ion 

61 

6  • 

25 

31 

7 

-13 

The  standardized  scores  (or  "z"  scores)  are  average  position  of  a  scale 
whose  mean  in  zero  and  whose  standard  deviation  is  100.    A  score  of  38  moans  that 
a  croup  hrij;  an  average  score  of  38  per  cent  of  a  standard  deviation  above  the  mean. 
Tho  aosolulc  values  of  the  means  have  declined  from  1963  to  1974,   so  the  above 
table  s'.jov;?  only  the  dii;fr;rence  among  groups  within  the  same  point  in  time  but 
not  the  diifarencej  at  the  two  tine  periods. 
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TADLK  2 

PER  C):NT  high  ok  religious  ?)E}L\VI0R  RY  i'AKOClIIAL 
SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE.  19GJ-1974 


Religious  More  than  l-lOYc-frs  0  Years 
Behavior   10  Yenrn  ^  .  


Vleeklyj2j£f           1963  91  74  62 

1974       65  44  36 

Difference  ="  -26  -30  -26 

\ArxLdv-£gia'?'Jp^.'?Xk-  ^           27  14  7 

1974  41_  27  19 

Difference  -  +14  +13  +12 

Monthly  Confess ion 

1963       54  40  31 

1974        20  21  16 


Difference  =        -34  -19  -15 

D!LLbLIL^ilj££r         ^^.3  75  65 

1974       62  43  40 


Difference  =  -19  -32  -25 
Conl.  rnccption  V'?ronp. 

~                         1963  71  54  46 

]974  14  15  J.2_ 

Difference-  =-  -57  -39  -31 

Contr ibulion  (riu-e  than 
p'M-  cent-  of  in c f m q_ 

To  63  47  43  38 

.    1974  26  19 

Difference  =  -21  -24  -25 


ERIC 
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TABLE  3 

STANDARDIZED  SCORES  ON  "NEW  SCALES"  BY 
CATHOLIC  EDUCATION  (1974  ONLY) 


"New"  Scales 

More  than 
10  Years 

1-10  Years 

0  Years 

Anticlerical 

-47 

-  5 

25 

Prifst  couipetcnce 

-10 

5 

5 

Vatican  11 

40 

-  6 

-  6 

Change  priest 

25 

-  3 

-10 

"Mew  ways" 

16 

5 

-  9 

Catholic  media  activism 

26 

6 

-10 

New  style  activism 

43 

3 

-16      .  . 

Old  style  activit^m 

56 

12 

-24 

ERIC 
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TABLE  4 

CORRFJjMIOxXS  BEIVI'EN  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  OF  CATHOLIC  EDUCATION 
AND  RELIGIOUS  ATfTTu'DES  AND  KEllAVIOR 


Attitudes  and  Behavior  1963  '  1974 


Catholic  activism 

.24 

.28 

Soxuyl  orthodoxy 

.18 

.00 

Doctrinal  orthodoxy 

.18 

.10 

Church's  right  to  teach 

.17 

.08 

Contribution 

.03 

.13 

Mass  attendance 

.14 

.11 

Communion 

.17 

.14 

Confess  ion 

.12 

.03 

Prayer 

.08 

.08 

Vatican  H 

.16 

"New  way^;" 

.14 

Ncvj  style  activism 

.21 

CallioJ.ic  media  activism 

.16 

Old  sl.ylc  activitim 

.29 

ERIC 
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TABLI'  7 

siAKDAFiDTxn)  coiiiT iciiaNTS  hmtk'i:;:n  yf.ahs  or  cati:ol]c  liuucAXiOA'  and 
MKAJX'ur.s  or  ArriTunr:  axd  liCHAVJoii  roR  CATiioLics  from 

IHGlll^Y  RLJLICFOU.S  r.ACICCHO.IN'DS 


1^6-}  197/i 


Religious 

7  a  ck  (ground 

Religious 

Dackyjround 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Right  to  teach 

.10 

.21 

.03 

.09 

Doctrinal  orthodoxy 

.03 

.10 

.07 

.12 

SacraiiicnLnl  reception 

.03 

.19 

.09 

.02 

Sexual  or I'hodoxy 

.03 

.08 

.04 

-.12 

Contribiit  ion 

.04 

.28 

.03 

.25 

Ma  a  r. 

.03 

.11 

.05 

.05 

Communion 

.13 

.  28 

.08 

.07 

CouffSiiion 

.03 

.13 

.04 

.07 

Prfiyor 

.04 

.01 

.01 

.15 

AcLivism 

.13 

.17 

.08 

.27 

Vatican  TL 

.05 

.15 

New  Ways 

.03 

.08 

Nov  GLylc  activist 

.03 

.19 

Cathol  j c  hi  d ia 

.13 

.26 

Old  Rtylf  acti.vist 

.10 

.26 
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TABIJG  8 

;;1V\NDARDIZI'.D  COEFFICTI'.NTS  REmT-N  YKARS  OF  CATHOLIC 
EDUCATION  AND  ADUI.T  RKLIGIOUSMISS  FOR  THOSE 
lINDliR  30  ONLY  (  VIEmil  COHORT) 


Under  30  All  Respondents 


Activism 

.24 

.20 

Support 

.15 

.12 

Ma  s  s 

.16 

.05 

Communion 

.07 

.07 

Conf eayion 

.00 

.00 

I'rivfttt.'  prnycr 

.16 

.02 

Mfdia  flctlvisin 

.31 

.13 

OlO  style  c'lctivisin 

.23 

.19 

Nc\.'  fiLylo  c'lCtivLsm 

.O't 

.13 

Vt:i':3c;in  LI 

.18 

.08 

.09 

.08 

-A9- 

7'Ar.Ll*.  9 -A 

INFl.ULNCl.  Oi'  CATtlOl.  lC  IIOUCATTON  A^D  SllX.,   J  96.'}  ANIJ  197/* 
(5?taiid,-ir(l  Lx.cd  C.oorr  ic  Jc  nt:a--15cj  t  na) 


Riil^^,ions  Seal  OS 

Men 

1903 

1974 

Men 

Women 

CtiLholic  octivism 

.14 

.09 

•  II 

CUurcli's  rij;ht  to  trnt-.h 

.lA 

.10 

1 

•  01 

DucLrinal  or tliodoxv 

.IG 

.07 

Oft 

•  II 

Sexual  ortliodoxy 

A'j 

.07 

OQ 

f\(\ 

i:*  :i  c  rn  mo  u  In  1  r  c  c  c  p  1 1  on  / 

.17 

.10 

.19 

.00 

Voco tidn  i.upporl 

.nl 

.10 

.lA 

.01 

Church  conLr  ilMitiun 

.01 

-.07 

.If 

.02 

Catholic  modiij  ncr.lv ism 

.16 

.10 

Nov;  style  activism 

.i:i 

.05 

01     r. tylo  act  iv  lorn 

.29 

.07 

ERIC 
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TABLE  9-B 

SOME  VARLACLES  OF  HELIGIOUS  BEHAVIOR  MODEL 
FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN,   1963  AW  VJlU 
(Standardized  Coefficients- -Be t-js) 


1963 

Mon 

Woxsn 

Men 

1974 

Women 

Spouse's  Ciuircli 
attendance 

.10 

.17 

.28 

.23 

Pa  i^cn  ts '   re  1  Ig  iou  s  ne  .s  u 

.15 

.13 

.17 

.09 

C:<t'iiolic  Education 

.10 

.06 

.16 

.05 

ERIC 
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TABLE  10-A 

AVEK/.CE  STANnARUTZED  COEFFICIENTS  VT.TH  "CATHOLTCITY  FACTOR"  IN  RKLIGIOUS 

BEHAVIOR  MODEL,   1963  AND  1974 


1963 


1974 


Parental  religiousncEs 

Ape 

Sex 

Educcitional  achievcmcnL 
Ycnvs  of  Catholic  education 
Spouse's  church  attondiince 
Tof.al  variance  explained 


.28 

.05 

.28 

.15 

.15 
.42 

.3S 


.22 
.20 
.19 
-.07 
.23 
.50 

.47 
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TADLE  10 "B 


STAi\'l).MlDTZr,D  COEF? IC  fl'NTS  (HETAS)  BRTuTi:!::!  YEARS  OF  CATHOLIC 
KfJUCATlON  A:a)  "CA'JIIOLICITY"  FACTOR  FOR  Ct'RYA  CN  SUtSGJiOUx'S 


1963  1974 


lUilc 

1P> 

Female^ 

.17 

.15 

Religious  parents 

.19 

.23 

J. ess  roligious  pnrents 

.03 

.03 

Und-r  30 

.or. 

.21 

Over  30 

.16 

.12 

Irish 

.06 

.05 

Gcrrnon  • 

.12 

.10 

Polish 

.Ou 

.27 

iraiirin 

.13 

.25 

S  pa  n  i  sh  -  s  p  e  c\k  iiig 

■  .07 

.24 

262 


TABLF,  11- A 


RAW  AND  STANDARDIZED  CORRELATIONS  BET^^EEN  PER  PUPIL 
EXPENDITURE,   PROPORTION  SCHOOL  WlilTE,  AND 
Vl-RBAL  ACHIEVEMENT  SCORES"' 


Sixth  .IckIc 

Northern  blades 

Northern  whites 
S 

Ninth  Gr.iclq 

Northeni  blacki; 
Northern  whites 

TwolfLh  Ccade 


NorLhc'n  blacks 
Nocthorn  \'.'hitas 


Per  Pupil  Expenditure 


Proportion  White 


Raw         Beta  1'^      Beta  2^         Raw         Beta  f     Beta  2^^ 


.07 

.04 

.00 
.07 

,00 
.08 


.01 
.01 

.01 

.06 

.00 
.03 


.02 
.02 

.04 

.08 

.01 
.04 


.15  -.01  -.03 
.16  .06  .04 


.14 
.12 

.15 
.06 


.22 
.06 

.09 
.06 


.20 
.05 

.06 
.03 


AcUipt.  d  fro-.u  Marshjl  S.  Snith,   "The  Banic  Findings  Reconsidered,"  in  D.  P. 
iloynihiin  ard  F..  Hostel  lor  (cds.),  Cq-ality  oF  Hduca  tional  Opportunity. 

''^iWt  of  family  bjckground  factor,   facilities    and  curriculum  factor,  student 
body  f£;cl'or. 


b 


Net  of  nil  but  fjml]y  back};rouud  factor. 


TABLE    11 -15 

REGRESSION  COEFFTCIEirrS  FOR  SCilOOL  ACIIIEVEI-IEOT 


nnil 
coii- 


Stnnclaicll/'^c]  rofjici.sion  cocfl'clonts  for  six  bach^cround  N.urtMfs^  at  tjrndoi  G,  9, 
12  for  NoitluMn  v.liitis  jukI  bh-ok*:.  Kach  cocnicicnt  is  ostlnv.fod  in  an  i?qu;i<fon 
trunin;-       olhci       l.t^riouiicl  \ I'riubl.-s,  Pro/WTtian  Whiter  in  (he  School,  and  three  '-ets 
of  fitli^^o^v.iJc  v;in.ibles  nicasiuLic;  Cunicubiiu  and  KacilVii  ^,  Tcadu-r  Ci\:u nctnlslicb, 
iind  Student  Body  cbaj.ictf  rkilcs.  Individi-il  Vcib.il  Arbi^-, cioont  is  thvi  dei)cndont 


Northern  Blacks 


Northern  Whiles 


6th 

9th 

]2th 

6th 

9th 

12  th 

Grade 

Guide 

G  rode 

Grade 

Grade 

Gr(uh 

KoaCiinr;  Mat'-riid  in 

Home 

Jl^ 

.04. 

.12* 

.11* 

"  .17* 

Items  in  Home 

.13* 

.05 

.02 

.08* 

M 

-.00 

Sibliiv;. 

.08* 

.13* 

.09* 

.10* 

.14* 

.09* 

Stiuctiir.d  Intent  Ity  of 

Family 

.00 

.07* 

.Oi 

.OG*^ 

.08* 

.03 

Parents'  Jvliirahoii 

.10* 

.09* 

.14* 

.19* 

.23 

.19" 

Ui  bafisin  of  ]^:n.k- 

giound 

.01 

.Oi 

.05 

.07 

.01 

1  The        ;;iourid  vatiaMis  aie  dt.c.ihcd  in  drfiiJ  in  Appondir  A. 

*  An  a.striii^J.  next  to  a  \.iUk*  si,:;iiin"s  tbnt  tins  cocflUIcnt  i  .  .sitMiificant  at  the  .o*;  Icwl 


ERIC 


TADUi  n-c 


CATllOLrC  i:i)UC/\TION  AND  llACIAL  ATTITUDliS  -  1%3-1974 


i.    Mean  Score  on  Racism  Scale  . 


Years  of  Cai'iolic  Schooling 

1963 

1974 

0 

1.60 

1.73 

1  -  8 

1.63 

1.68 

8  -  12 

1.45 

1.27 

13  or  more 

1.31 

■  0.94 

All 

1.57 

1.60 

ii.    Moan  Score  on  Support  for  Integrated  Education  (Proportion 
of  Blacks  Acceptable  in  School). 

0  1.98 

1  -  8  1.55 
8  -  12  2.02 
13  or  more  2.30 


3ii.     Net  Carre  la  tjoa:;  (Reiiglou:;  Behavior  Model)  between 
Yeaj's  oj  Caihoilc  Kducation  and  Racial  Attitudes. 

1963  1974 

Support  for 
Racism      Intcfg-n L  Ion 

All  ror.i>ond('nts  .00  -.07  .00 

Con;;[^50  nducaled  -.04  -.20  .11 


ERIC  "^^^ 


TAIU.E  I?. -A 


AcnrrA'i-ML'iT  of  ca'i;io!,jcs  nv  I'AiiociriAi,  sct'ODi,  ATTKvn\::cK  1963  amd  1974 

(I'Oll  ONLY  TllOSr:  !(•■•: Si'uKDl': NTS  VMTil  f-()l;i:  ■riL\N  IKM  YilAllS  EDUCATION) 


F.iLbar'i;  Edixca-      Own  FditciiLiou   .  OccupaL-ioMl  Pres-  Tncoma 

li^                   iiVlUC!!Ll£!If-:ilI      ._(Ju  Yfiorr;^  tlj^o  Scoro   (In  Dollars) 

0  yojrs  in  Ca thol ic 

•"^'^'^'o  1(303)  38.4  7/J77 
1-10  y<jnrs  in  Catbol  tc 

""^'"""^(Agi)  13.0  42.9  8,526 
ttoro  than  10  yo-:;rh;  in 

Catliolic  ^'^--''looJ^^j  1)  13.6                      31.0  •  9,300 
1  ^)74 


0  yct-iir-,  in  Ca  LhoJ  i  c 

•'^'^^•""^201)  ^-'^  12.8  40.1  14,865 

l-]0  yc-nci^  in  CnlholLc 

schajl^241)  12.8  40.2  14,70] 


lore  thnn  10  y(,\;rs  in 

CnthulLc  •'school  ^^^.^^      9.9  14.0  47.9  16,  628 


ERIC 
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TABLE  12-B 


Ni:W  LDUCA'riONAL,  OCCUPATIONAL,  AND  INCOME  DIFFKRIINCK  FROM  THOSE 
WITK  MOKE  T1L'\N  10  YEARS  CATHOLIC  EDUCATION  1963  AND  1974 
(FOR  ONLY  THOSE  WITH  NOUlL  THAN  TEN  YEARS  EDUCATION) 


O^n  F.clucntton  Occupntional  Prestige-    Income  (in  Oollars) 

Groan  Not''                Gccsr  Nct^             Gross  Nct^ 

U  yuars  in  Catholic 

^^^^ools                          -  0.8  -0.7                 -12.6  -2.2              -1,  323      -  476 

I-IO  yonrs  in  Catholic 

scliools                          -0.6  -0.6                 -  8.1  0.0              -    874      -  355 

1974 


0  yccirs  in  Catholic 
^schools  -1.2  -1.0  -11.5      -4.3  -1,763 


537 


J -in  years  in  Catholic 

schools  -].2  -1.0  -  7.9  0.0 


•1,927  -1,091 


\itli  fiitlier's  education  taken  info  account. 

V.'ill)  leather's  education  and  ovju  education  taken  into  account. 

l.'ith  Father'.',  rduco.tioa.  own  education,  and  occupation  taken  into  recount. 


TABLK  12-C 


DKVTATIONS  FrJM  MEAN  FOR  CATHOLIC  EDUCATCONAL  GROUPS  IN 

cat::oi/jc  coMi-iUNm'  milAsuiies  -  1974 


Growing  up  in  Catho-         Livinp;  in  Catholic         Three  Best  Fricndr, 
lie  Neighborhood  Neighborhood  Now  Catholic 


0  ytMrs  in  Ccithoiic 
school h 


-10  ye.irs  in  Catholic 
schoo] 

More  thnn  LO  yuars  in 
CatluOic  fscliool:; 


.03 

r.Ol 

-.02 
(3.26) 


.02 


.10 


-.05 


(3.00) 


-.05 

-.10 

.27 
(2.02) 


DO 


o 

ERIC 


TABLE  12-D 


CONVKRSIOM  R\Ti:s  ("B")  FOR  LIVING  IN  CATHOLIC  CO:!MUNITIES 
BY  CATHOLIC  EDUCATIONAL  GROUPS  -  1974 
FOR  THOSK  WITH  10  OR  l\OV(E  YKARS  OF  EDUCATION 


Grouiug  Up  in  Catho? 
lie  Neighborhood 


Living  in  Ccitholic. 
Neighbprhood  Vow 


Thvee  Best  Friends 
Catholic 


0  years  in  Catholic 
schools 


$  467 


$  731 


$  859 


1-10  ycnra  in  Catholic 
schools 


219 


868 


310 


I4oro  than  10  ycjnrs  in 
fcatholic  schools 


660 


1727 


3681 


ERIC 


25J 


I 


TAm.E  1?.-E 

siJW.K  A:n)  stami:.\iu)izi:d  (:or];:-latio:is  with  VAcoy.\:  for  living  in 
CATuoLic  cc::;;nn,'i"'n'  Mr.Asiii;''S  m  kdijCAtiokal  cxovvs  -  1974 

0'0i<  ONLY  TllOSr.  Wt'i'H  MORK  THAN  10  YEARS  EDnCA'l'XON) 


Crowinjj  Up  in  C.Tiho- 
lic  Nflj'jibovhood 


0  years  in  Catholic 
sch»?ol,s 


ire  thnn  10  years  In 
Cai  liol  i.c  schools 


.10 


1-10  yc-nrn  in  Ccitholic 
schools  ,01 


.09 


Betn 


.06 
-.03 
.07 


Liviny  in  Catholic 
Noi{]hborhcod  Xow 


.10 


.12 


.08 


Beta 


13 


-.15 


.26 


Thruo  Bes5t  Friends 
Catholic 


Beta 


.00 


,02 


.13 


.17 


-.05 


.41 


ERIC 
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TABhK  12-Fi,  Fji,  Vm 
rSYCHOLOOICAL      LL-BKING^,  CATHOLIC  !•  DIJCATTON,  CATUOLTC  FRIENDS,  AND  INCOME  -  1974 


(i)     Corrt^lnLlons  between  Troportion  of  Catholic  friends  and  Psycholo,^icnl  Well-!i^eing 
for  Ihree  Catholic  Educational  Groups. 


0  Years  in  Catholic 
Schools 


0-10  Years  in  Catholic 
Schools 


More  thnn  10  Years 
in  Catholic  Schools 


.10 


-.18 


.11 


(ii)    Not  Correlation  between    Psychological  Weil-Being  and  Income  with  Father's  Educa- 
cation^  Education^  Occupation,  Proportion  of  Catholic  Friends  Held  Constant-- 

for  Thrive  Catholic  educational  Groups  (beta). 


.28 


-.08 


.08 


^iii)     Incoiie  Con\'ersion  Rates  for  Proportion  of  Three  Beat  Friends  Catholic  with 
Psychological  Well-Being  Taken  into  Account  and  Not  Takeu  into  Account. 


Well-Be Jng  Not 
Taken  into 

Account:  $  8S9  <»  -310  $3681 

We  1 1  -B ing  Tak p a 

into  Ac  COUP,  t        509  220  1481 
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TABLE  18-A-D 
CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  SOCUL  CIL'\NGE  MODEL  III 


Per  Cent:  above  JLKlian  on  Catholicity  Factor. 


Years  oZ  Catholic  Schuob'ng 

1963 

1974 

Percentage  Point 
Decline 

Proportionate 
Decline 

0 

427, 

247. 

437. 

1-10 

54 

30 

-24 

44 

More  tlrau  10 

68 

43 

-25  ■ 

37 

O  4  0O 
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TABLE  18-.\-D  Coutliiuod, 


B.    Variabioo  Contributing 

to  Decline  v;ith  Poo 

itive  Paths 

from  Time. 

Years 

of  Catholic 

Schooli  np. 

Variables 

0 

1-10 

More  than  10 

-  67« 

-  27. 

Sexual  orilioduxy  change 

-53 

-63 

-63 

Cohort  -  Direct 

-  8 

-16 

-26 

Indirect 

-  9 

-  9 

-  9 

Unaccounted  for  by  model 

-24 

0 

0 

Total 

-100 

-100 

-100 

Positive  path  from  time 

0 

.004 

.024 

C.     Change  in  Weekly  Reception  of  Ho>y  Con^nunion. 

Direct  path  from  time"                     15  25  41 

Indirect  path  from  time"''              -06  -13  -21 

Total                                                 09  12  20 


D.     Increase  in  Catholicity  i^^  Effect  of  Increased  Weekly  Reception  of  Conununion 
!:ere  Not*  Depressed  by  Changes  Jn  Sexual  Orthodoxy  and  Acceptance  of  Papal 
Authoi.*lty, 

Per  % 

Per  Conc  increase 

Total  -above  1963  moan  iC 
increa:;c  had  occurred 


Increairie  net  oC  depressant  variable.^  (sex  orthodoxy,  attitude  tov;ard  pope, 
and  colu^rt. 

Impact  of  depressant  "variables. 


0 

42 


6 

60 


6 
74 


NOl'i'S  -  CIIAPrblR  G 

1.    The  mnt-cririlrj  in  this  scct:ioii  correspond  to  Chapter  3  of  Tlit'  tlcluc-jMcm 

of  C.ntholLc  Amcricnns^  "Reliaious  Uonscqucnces  ofCatliolic  Educntion/'  pp.  53-76 

of  the  Aldino  Prcas  edition. 

1.  An  analysis  of  trliKs  varlnblo  will  be  postponed  for  a  later  chapter.  It 
should  be  noted,  howc^ver,  that  the  row  difftirences  presented  in  Table  1  can 
be  decoptivc.     In  fact,  as  we  shall  ^ee  Gubs;equc'ntly,  one  of  the  interesting 

chan^',es  over  tlic  infst  decade  is  that  there  is  a  stronger  net  correlation  be- 
tween Catholic-education  and  support  for  religious  vocation  than  there  was  a 

decade  aco, 

3.  In  fact       per  cent  of  the  change  in  sexual  orthodoxy  can  be  attiibutod 
to  the  '.himse  amon^  those  who  had  10  years  or  more  of  Catholic  education. 

4.  The  analysis  of  the  anticlerical, "  priest  competence,  and  chonf;e  in  the 
priesthood  scales  \;ill  bu  deferred  to  Chapter  8,  which  will  discuss  explicitly  the 
relationship  betw-cn  Catholic  educalLon  and  attitudes  toward  religious  leadership. 

5.  Chapter  4  of  The  Education  of  Catholic  Americans,  '»The  Search  for  an  Explanation. ^» 

6.  la  fact  thL^y  remarked  that  in  ternn  of  the  effectiveness  of  Catholic  education, 
it  appeared  Lha^  only  those  who  came  fro.n  such  a  b.ickgrouud  should  W  expected 

to  show  any  impact  from  having  attended  Catholic  schools. 

7.  Soe  pap.c  107  of  Tiie  Educn  - f      pf„Cajd  Aldinc  edition, 

8.  The  incJusioa  of  spouse *s  church  attendance  is  based  on  th-  roanalysis 
of   fhc  i9o3  djta  periorned  by  William  McCroady  in  "Faith  of  Our  FaUierfi''  A 
S^udy  of  tlu^  Proc^'ss  of  Uelij>KOus  Socidlij^ation"  {r:72).     Obviously  there  is 
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a  qucctio'i  nv.  to  vhcUuT  self  iiiL'lucnccs  r.pou.so  o;  ispouao  inClucncos  self.    In  the 
model  u::cJ  lu  ihis  cliapL^'i'^  wo  assuau.  thnL  ijpouso  influencos  self.     Tu  fiict^ 

MncCrOcKly *  15  roticnrcli  siu^o*-'St«  that  the  husband  influcMicGs  children,  wives 
influence  hiu^banda  and  not  vice  versa. 

9.    >)y^s;;'l5X>UlHmV;i^;tr\:0LX^  we  shall  also  see  an  increase  in 

the  standardized  rel a tioncihlp  bct\;cen  vocation  support  and  Catholic  education 
(from  .02  to  .12)  , 

10.  Daniel  Tatrick  Noynihon  has  noted  on  two  occasions  that  The  _Kdiiea tion  of 
C£iJiolicj\^  the  first  of  a  series  of  research  enterprises  which 

^    showed  how  sai.nll  the  impact  of  schooling  was  on  human  beLnvior.     (See  the 
introduction  to  his  own  book,  Coping,  and  the  introduction  to  That  Most 
Piltroj^r^ia  N^^  ^^j^j^^^^  Greeley. 

11.  This  did  not  prcivent  the  prestigious  journal,  ScJenee,  from  pubUsi.ing  an 

article  In  fho  sunncir  of  1974  Wuil  reasserted  the  existence  of  a  nc-ative 

Its  concluiiions  were 
correlation  hetwec-n  Catholicism  and  achievement.        ■  ^^^H  based  on  data  at 

le.'.^st  fiUo-i  y-ars  old  U4  without  .-.ny  vefurencc  to  the  literature  that 
lias  c'^ccumu]  jtcd  Liithc  last  ten  years. 

/  '''''  * 

'See,   for  rxample,   Gerhard  I.cnski,     The  Uelif^i.ous  Fncjor,   Garden  City, 

Non;  York:     Do-jblcday,   ]9C^l;  \\.  W.  Tnck,   K.  J.  Murphy^   and  S.  ifflin  V'hite,  "T'nc 

rrott»s(-c'rnl  ':tl)jc,  L.'  V'l  of  Aspiintion  and  ^locial  MolnliLy.*'  Amcrii^n^  So^j.oJjoj»^^ 

h^yMy.  '^'^  (JuHL",   I95v5)  :?')5-3O0;  J.  VcrofC,  S-  Fe]d,  and  c'.  Giiriu7~'''Achievciurn'i;T 

HotLVcUioii.   aiul  Rclir^ioui:  i;;ick[;round,  *'  Am-.M-jcnn  fioclol  o^'Ical  Revlrw    27  (Apr  i  1 '  1 962)  : 

207)-2l7;  li.  C.   Roson,   "Racc»,  Kth -icity,   and  Liie  Achi^'Vtnv'nt  Syndi-omo/*  American 

Socio  )o^-  ten  1   lluvic'W  '^''^(Kchrciary  19'j9)  :  47--60 ;  Thomjf:  O'Dor.;     American  Cat.aolic 

I):  '(Mvna,  York:     Shoed  6c  Ward;     John  Tracy  Kills,     American  Catholics  and 

Intollecl-iMl  Tvifc  ;  Andrew  M.  Greeley,     Rol  ir;ioa  and 

Career.  Yurk:  Sheed  ^<  Ward,   H)o3;  Karvin  Drof^Glcr  and  Charles  Wos irTf^'^aTiTibTic 

KdueaVrc>n.  A;novJ^c^llJJ.^^^,rvs^,_a^^^^  Ach i('_vrr;.--n (  Ame^-J c a n  J o 1 1 r p a  1  o f  S o,c i o  1  o ^.y  49(i^;ovembor 
1  90  n  :  ?:*!.-'M  ) :  Seymour  Warkov  and  Andrc»w  N-  Grcfilcy,  /  . 
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procUicod  by  our  n^odolf;  arc  wwxh  hoLVcv  i^rounchid  than  aimost:  any  btlio.r 

Historical  i.:p.-^ciiLu  ioas  v;o.  mLr;hf  onpa;;o  in,     Tbo.ra  v;erc  sLi'onj^  por,ilivp 

forces  at  voiU  in  AiiK-rican  CaMiolicl.^-.ni  durlnf;  Iho  past:  dorado,  especially 

arionf.  t:hor»o  vho  voni   iv  CaLliollc  scliools,    Thcro  were,  ntron'^or  ncj^afivc 

iorcc.r*  at  \;ork  from  vhJch  tho3o.  wlio  attended  Catholic  scliools  wore,  not 

iniuunc.    Catholic  educai-ion  impc:duJ  the  decline,  that  did  occur;  it  likely 

v^ould  have  facilLlatcd  the  p,ro:7th  that  mi^>]ir  h:x\\\  boon. 

Cone  lu.sion 

In  response  lo  the  qiiostionn  posed  at  the  bcsiniiing  of  thr  chapter, 
vc  can  now  say  that  tho;^c  v?ho  have  hrid  value-or icntcd  education    i     nre  soma-. 
v;har  rore  likely  to  accept  changes  in  the  value-toach?n}^  institution  when  these 
chanr,f»r,  occur.     Under  tlie  in>pact  of  value  transition^   some  of  the  relation- 
shipii  betwtan  value  education  and  adult  behavior  increase  in  mafinitude,  par- 
ticularly Guch  ini^titutlonal  matters  as  activj^  involvemcut  in  rnd  fLu^-acinl 
coufrlhutiion  fo  the  in:- 1  LLution.   and^   as  we  shall  see  Jn  n  subsequent  chapter, 
a  favorable  attitude  tow.-ird  the  inrUitutiona J  leaders.     There  is  aLso  an 
increa:;e  in  the  relationship  between  value-orifnt.-d  education  and  private 
ritu.-il  bc:havLui\  as  represented  by  d^iily  pra^er^   in  the  new  g.-neratiou. 
On  the  oth^M-  hrmd,  an  public  ritual  beliavior,   r:uch  as  nwu-s  artendance  and 
rttceptioii  of  ihL»  sacraments^  are  less  influenced  by  value-oriented  education 
than  they  v:e-o  a  decade  a:v>^  and  n  relationship  but\;een  sexual  ortho'!o:<y  and 
va  hu'-c>r  ienrcd  education  has  cotrpl  otely  di  snpp.vnri^d  . 

Spousvi*s  rel  i  ;;ious- behavior  and  sex  have  beccna  inich  more  Iif^portant 
in  predict  in-  ndult  rrlihious  behr.vior;  and  both  one's  educational  attainment 

and  tlie  rd  i  r>  i-f>usnf'ss  of  one's  parentis  h.ave  dcclltn-d  In  importance.     Ihero  has 

be^Mi  little  chnni;e  in  the  ijvera.^e  contribulion  oC  Catholic  scho.)l  ednc.ition 
t(»  adult  brh'ivior  duriup,  the  last  decade.     I.'ew  '".'ithol  lc  educiition  is  n  more 

iuporfrna  piedirtor  of  .iduU  rr  1  i^J  cHnaier.s  than  his  par«nit.^'   rel  Ljuousn--;.; ;  Jl 

is  ,Ms  iiaport.int  a  predictor  a:  ediunlional  attaJninent. 
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Thorc  continues  to  be  an  cducntionnl  nud  economic  advnntnte  in  p^jrochini 
school  al-Londcincc,  and  the  oconomi.c  advantap»o  seems  to  be  the  result  of  some 
not  fully  understood  ribJlity  of  those  vho  had  more  than  10  years  of  Catholic 
education  to  convert  integration  into  the  Catholic  coniinunity  into  economic 
success--to  the  tuno  of  more  than  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  in  197A. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Confraternity  of  Christian  Doctrine 
discussion  classes  can  become  an  adequate  substitute  for  Catholic  schools, 
Soim  religious  instruction  is  batter  than  none,  but  it  turns  out  to  be  not 
much  better. 

Catholic  schools  are  more  important  in  shaping  the  religious  behavior 
of  men  than  they  were  a  decade  ago,  and,   in  the  case  of  men  and  those  under 
30,  the  schools  the  rate  of  decline  in  their  religiousness.    The  schools  arc 
more  critical  to  the  Chtirch  now  than  they  were  a  decade  ago  for  two  reasons: 
they  prcv/cnt  losses  where  they  are  most  likely  to  be  the  x^orst,  among  man  and 
nn\i,nz  the  young;  and  thc^y  build  for  the  future  by  influencing  the  more  effective 
roligious  ftociali-arr,,  men,  and  the  young,  who  have  more  years  ahead  of  them. 
Hoth  oC  Ihu'jfj  school  lufluuncesj  bear  on  the  maintenance  of  religious  traditions 
within  fcimilifj,':,  which  is  also  a  pivotal  point  for  the  future  stability  of 
tho  Church. 

Furlhoirr.Dro,   this  hcightenod  importance  seems  to  be  especially  present 
in  the  m^^t  central  kinds  of  religious  behavior,   structural  supports,  such 
as  acLivirj!,   vocatlon.il  support  and  conLrlbu Lion^i,  and  intcrnalliicd  religion^ 
mnifc;acd  by  private  prayer^,   for  cxamplo. 

And  to  hoap  thj  Inst  paradox  onto  the  pile,  when  Catholic  uchools  were 
less  important  to  Churchy  more  resources  were  poured  into  them.  Now  tliat 
the  :u:hof)lr.  arc  more  important,   Ie\;er  resourcrs  are  allowed  them,  '♦.•manae 
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chapter  Seven 

parochial  Schools  1974: 
Their  Use  and  Support  By  Catholics 

Kathleen  McCourt 

The  recurring  debate  on  the  separation  of  church  and  state  in  the 
united  States  gained  fresh  mon«ntum  in  I960  vith  the  electix>n  of  John 
FJ. Kennedy  to  the  Presidency.    Those  who  feared  a  Catholic  take-over 
of  govemn«ntal  institutions  pushed  for  legislation  to  prohibit  any 
government  funds  from  going  to  Catholic  schools.    Others,  seeing  a 
Catholic  in  the  White  House,  felt  the  time  was  ripe  to  get  aid  for 
catholic  educational  Institutions.    President  Kennedy  himself  took  a 
stand  against  Catholic  schools  receiving  federal  funds. 

•What  has  happened  in  the  intervening  years?    In  terms  of  legisla- 
tion, some  compromises  have  been  reached:  federal  funds  have  been  granted 
to  catholic  institutions  for  direct  services  such  as  supplementing  lunch 
programs,  buildings,  and  special  facilities.    The  controversy  for  a  vhile 
receded  from  the  public  domain.    Now  it  appears  to  be  again  gaining 
momentum* 

m  the  meantime,  the  costs  of  both  public  and  Catholic  education 
have  skyrocketed.    Catholic  elementary  and  high  schools,  without  the 
massive  government  subsidies  necessary  to  keep  them  in  operation,  have 
been  forced  to  close  their  doors.    Since  1965,  there  has  been  a  32  per 
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cent  decline  in  the  number  oi  Catholic  high  schools  and  a  13  per  cent 
decline  In  the  number  of  Catholic  elementary  schools.''    Ihis  fact  alone 
could  bring  about  a  sizeable  decline  in  the  use  of  Catholic  schools  over 
the  past  decade,  even  if  attitudes  toward  those  schools  were  to  regain 
constant.    As  well  as  the  fact  of  fewer  schools  being  available,  higher 
tuition  rates,  necessitated  by  higher  operating  costs,  have  forced  many 
Catholic  parents  to  send  their  children  to  public  rather  than  Catholic 
schools . 

In  part,  the  higher  operating  costs  for  Catholic  schools  can  be 
attributed  to  the  decline  in  religious  vocations.    As  a  result  of  the 
dramatic  decrease  in  the  number  of  women  becoming  and  remaining  nuns, 
in  1974,  lay  teachers  constituted  61  per  cent  of  the  faculty  of  Catholic 
schools.    In  contrast,  thirty  years  ago,  when  these  figures  were  first 
recorded,  lay  teachers  were  only  8  per  cent  of  the  faculty  of  Catholic 
schools.^    (Lay  teachers,  by  the  way,  are  considered  to  be  at  least  a? 
good  as  nuns  by  over  two- thirds  of  the  Catholic  sample.) 

Ihe  first  question,  then,  is.  how  does  use  of  Catholic  schools  today 
compare  with  use  ter.  years  ago,  given  the  problems  that  have  besieged 
that  system?    In  brief,  there  has  been  a  sharp  decline  in  use.    In  1964, 
Greeley  and  Rossi  looked  at  all  school-attending  children  in  families 
where  both  parents  were  Catholic.    They  found  44  per  cent  of  these 
children  were  attending  Catholic  schools.      In  1974,  again  just  looking 


1.    1975  Official  Catholic  Directory.  (New  York:  P.  J.  Kenedy  and 
Sons). 


2.  Ibid. 
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3.    Andrew  M.  Greeley  and  Peter  H.  Rossi,  Tho  Education  of  Catholic 
Americans.    (New  York:  Anchor  Books,  1968).    Appendix  4:  Correlates  of 
Catholic  School  Attendance,  pp.  288-311. 
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at  those  83  per  cent  of  the  families  vhere  both  parents  are  Catholic » 
we  find  only  29  per  cent  of  Catholic  children  in  parochial  schools.  A 
school  system  originally  Intended  to  provide  for  the  spiritual  and 
secular  education  of  all  Catholic  children  is  today  living  up  to  that 
promise  for  only  little  more  than  one-quarter  of  its  children. 

From  vhat  kinds  of  families  do  these  children  who  are  attending 
Catholic  schools  come?    Do  those  parents  who  send  their  children  to 
Catholic  schools  differ  from  those  who  Use  the  public  schools?    One  mi^t 
expect 9  for  example ,  that  those  using  the  Catholic  schools  are  financially 
better  off;  or,  perhaps,  they  are  more  sure  of  their  religion.    We  will 
see  if  these  traits  characterize  the  parents  as  well  as  ascertain  if 
tliere  ar^  other  background  or  attitudinal  differences  between  Catholics 
who  use  the  parochial  schools  and  those  who  do  not. 

We  will  then  look  at  the  reasons  parents  give  for  sending  their 
children  to  either  Catholic  or  non-Catholic  schools.    Axd  we  vill  see 
what  the  Catholic  population  as  a  whole  thinks  of  Catholic  schools  today 
and  how  much  financial  support  they  are  willing  to  extend  to  that 
system.    We  will  also  look  at  where  Catholics  stand  today  on  the  question 
of  federal  aid  to  Catholic  schools.    We  wili  answer  these  questions  using 
19V4  data  and,  then,  wherever  possible,  we  will  compare  the  Catholic 
popu\ation  of  today  witha  that  of  a  decade  ago  with  respect  to  these 
Issues . 

First  of  all,  let  us  examine  the  question  of  who  uses  the  Catholic 
schools  today.    Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  Catholics  in  this  sample  of 
adults  between  18  and  65    have  children.    Thirty-nine  per  cent  have 
children  who  were  in  either  elementary  or  high  school  at  the  time  of 
the  interview.    Yet  only  a  little  over  one-quarter  (28  per  cent)  of 
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parents  with  school  age  children  have  those  children  In  Catholic  schools* 

In  what  ways  are  these  parents  different  from  Catholic  parents 
who  send  their  children  to  the  public  schools?    Do  those  from  certain 
ethnic  groups  disproportionately  make  use  of  Catholic  schools;  or  do 
those  who  have  had  more  Catholic  education  themselves  continue  the 
tradition  of  Catholic  education  for  their  children?    Table  1  con^iares 
the  Catholic  parents  who  are  using  the  public  schools  for  their  children 
with  Catholic  parents  who  are  using  parochial  schools  on  a  nuxnber  of 
demographic  variables       income,  age,  ethnic ity,  total  education,  and 
amount  of  Catholic  education. 

Hie  only  criteria,  as  it  turns  out,  which  account  for  significant 
differences  between  the  groups  are  age  and  total  years  of  Catholic  edu- 
cation.   Parents  in  their  AO's  are  more  likely  than  parents  in  any  other 
age  group  to  send  their  children  to  parochial  schools.    Parents  with 
little  or  no  Catholic  education  are  also  less  likely  than  those  who  have 
had  a  Catholic  high  school  education  to  send  their  children  to  parochial 
schools.    (Although  respondents  educated  in  Catholic  colleges  reverse 
the  linear  trend       they  are  less  likely  to  make  use  of  the  Catbollo 
schools  than  those  with  9  to  12  years  of  Catholic  education.) 

There  is  a  linear  relationship  between  education  and  the  use  of 
Catholic  schools,  that  is,  as  respondents*  education  goes  up,  the  likeli- 
hood that  they  will  use  the  Catholic  schools  for  their  children  also 
Increases.    This  tendency,  however,  is  not  strong  enough  to  be  statistically 
significant. 

Use  of  Catholic  schools  by  income  groups  is  somewhat  complicated:  as 
Income  increases,  up  to  $12,500,  the  use  of  Catholic  schools  also  increases; 
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Table  1 

Characteristics  of  Parents  of  School  Age  Children, 
By   Use  of  Catholic  Schools 
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One  or  More  Children        No  Children  in 

in  Catholic  School (s)       Catholic  School  N 
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Income: 

Less  than  $6,000  A  %  ■        It^  50 

$6,000  -  9,999  26  72 

$10,000-12,499  34  66  61 

$12,500-14,999  26  74  J 

$15,000-19,999  31  f  ^ 

$20,000  or  over  24  '«> 

♦Age: 

i  %  98  %  20 

20-29  27  73  136 

30-39  27 

40-49 

50  and  over 
Ethnicity; 

Irieh  29  /I  ^3 

^'"^^  AS  55  30 

19  91  43 

Spanish-Speaking  30 


34  66  133 

23  77  71 


Slavs 

Italians  •  •'^  -'^  10 

French 


33  67  60 


9  91 
Black  27  2^ 

Other 

Education: 

107  81  7.  47 

0-8yaars  ^J'  49 

9  -  11  years  20  ^ 

12  years  ^2  lOl 

13  +  years  ^ 

**  Catholic  Education; 

23  %  78  %  179 

Hone  ff  76  98 

1  -  ?  y^^'«  S  59  59 

9  -  12  years  42 

13+  years  •>  *' 


*  Significant  at  ,05  level 
**  Significant  at  .10  level 


such  use  then  dips  for  those  families  making  between  $15,000  and  $20,000^ 
and  down  once  more  for  those  families  making  over  $20,000,    With  the  ex- 
ception of  those  families  making  under  $6,000  annually,  the  differences 
in  usage  arc  not  very  great  among  income  groups. 

The  demographic  variables  outlined  in  Table  1,  while  providing 
some  overview,  do  not  go  very  far  in  helping  to  explain  who  is  using 
the  Catholic  schools  today.    To  uncover  more  about  the  differences  be- 
tween families  who  make  use  of  the  Catholic  schools  and  families  who  do 
not,  we  decided  to  compare  these  families  along  a  number  of  additional 
dimensions.    Do  they,  we  asked,  differ  in  their  certainty  about  their 
religious  beliefs?    Do  they  have  different  attitudes  toward  racial  in- 
tegration?   Are  Catholic  schools  being  used  as  a  mechanism  for  white 
parents  to  avoid  sending  their  children  to  the  public  schools  with  black 
chlldrea? 

First,  with  respect  to  certainty  of  religious  beliefs  in  the  two 
groups  —  there  turns  out  to  be  virtually  no  difference.  Forty-four 
per  cent  of  the  parents  in  both  kinds  of  families  feel  'Very  sure"  of 
their  religious  beliefs.    Only  a  few  in  either  group  claim  they  are  not 
very  sure  or  not  at  all  sure.    (See  Table  2.)    It  is  not,  then,  serious 
doubts  about  their  religion  which  keeps  families  from  sending  their 
children  to  Catholic  schools. 

We  compared  the  two  groups  of  parents  on  three  measures  of  racial 
attitudes:  1)  there  is  an  obligation  to  work  for  the  end  of  racial  seg- 
regation; 2)  blacks  should  not  push  themselves  where  they  are  not  wanted 
and  3)  whites  have  a  right  to  live  in  an  all  white  neighborhood  if  they 
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Table  2 


Certainty  of  Religious  Beliefs, 
By  Use  of  Catholic  Schools 


Respondent  Has 
Child  In  Catholic 
School   


Respondent  Has 
No  Child  In 
Catholic  School 


Very  Sure 
Pretty  Sure 
Not  too  Sure 
Not  at  all  Sure 


44  X 
49 

6 

1 


44  % 
45 
10 
2 


98 


N  »  254 
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vant  to  and  blacks  should  respect  that  rlgiht.    There  Is  no  significant 
difference  between  the  users  of  Catholic  schools  and  the  users  of  public 
schools  on  L       f  these  attitude  meGsures,    (See  Table  3  for  summary O 
Those  with  children  in  public  schools  are  slightly  more  likely  to  take 
the  most  pro-black  position  on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  there. is  an 
obligation  to  work  for  the  end  of  racial  segregation  (37  per  cent  to 
31  per  cent)*    While  there  is  little  difference  between  the  groups  on 
this,  more  striking  is  the  fact  that  so  few  from  either  group  corae  out 
for  this  moral  position.    This  may  reflect  an  unwillingness  on  the  part 
of  Catholics  to  deal  with  the  realities  of  racism  and  integration.  It 
may  also  reflect  (given  the  way  in  which  i:he  item  is  worded)  a  general 
resistance  to  authority,  rules,  and  obligations  which  has  become  evident 
among,  indeed  characteristic  of.  Catholics  in  1974.    In  any  case,  this 
same  item  was  agreed  with  strongly  by  46  per  cent  of  the  respondents 
In  the  1964  study* 

23i 
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Table  3 

Attitudes  and  Behavior  Toward  Blacks, 
By  Use  of  Catholic  Schools  for  Children 


Respondent  Has  Child 
In  Catholic  School 


Respondent  Has  No 
Child  in  Catholic 
School  . 


ERIC 


There,  is  an  obligation  to 
work  for  the  end  of  racial 
segregation 
(Agree  Strongly) 

■Blacks  should  not  push 
themselves  where  they're 
not  wanted 

•  (Disagree) 

Vhites  have  a  right  to 
live  in  an  all-white  • 
neighborhood  if  they  want 
to  and  blacks  should  re- 
spect that  rfghir 
(Disagree) 

Blacks  are  living  in 
R's  neighborhood  now 

Blacks  are  attending 

school  with  R's  children  now 

*  Significant  at  .01  level. 


31  % 


50 


40 
41 
62^ 


37  % 


41 


37 
34 

* 

78 


On  the  question  of  whether  whites  have  a  right  to  live  in  an  all-white 
neighborhood  and  whether  blacks  should  push  themselves  where  they're  not 
wanted,  those  with  children  in  Catholic  schools  are  slightly  xoore  integra- 
tionist.    (Fifty  and  40  per  cent  pro-black  responses  on  these  items  com- 
pared to  41  and  37  ^er  cent  among  users  of  the  public  schools.)    It  is 
important  to  emphasize  again  that  none  of  these  attitudinal  differences 
are  statistically  significant. 
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When  we  look  at  actual  behavior,  however,  the  picture  Is  somewhat 
different.    Those  parents  who  send  their  children  to  Catholic  schools 
are  slightly  more  likely  to  live  In  Integrated  neighborhoods  (Al  per 
cent  to  34  per  cent).    Nonetheless,  what  might  appear  to  follow 
logically  from  this  —  that  their  children  would  more  likely  be  in 
Integrated  classrooms  —  does  not.    In  fact,  parents  using  the  Catholic 
schools  are  significantly  less  likely  to  have  their  children  in  Integrated 
classrooms  (62  per  cent  to  78  per  cent).    While  this  is  hardly  grounds 
for  claiming  that  Catholic  schools  are  used  to  avoid  Integrated  classroom 
situations,  it  does  show  that  the  experience  of  integrated  schooling 
Is  less  likely  for  those  in  the  parochial  schools.    What  is  probably 
most  striking,  however,  is  the  high  percentage  of  children  in  both 
groups  who  attend  school  with  black  classmates. 

More  helpful  than  either  demographic,  attltudlnal,  or  religious 
correlates  of  Catholic  school  use  for  understanding  the  parental  choice 
of  schools  are  the  reasons  the  parents  themselves  give  for  selecting 
either  a  parochial  or  public  school  for  their  children's  education. 

Those  respondents  who  had  one  or  more  children  in  a  Catholic  school- 
either  elementary  or  high  school--were  asked  why  they  had  chosen  a 
Catholic  school  for  their  child  or  children.    Respondents  were  free  to 
give  as  many  reasons  as  they  wished.    We  have  chosen  the  first  reason 
mentioned  for  analysis  here. 

As  Table  4  shows,  the  most  frequently  mentioned  reason  for  selecting 
a  Catholic  school  is  bptter  education;  about  one-third  of  the  respondents 
make  this  choice.    The  religious  instruction  and  the  better  discipline 
available  in  Catholic  schools  each  are  named  by  about  one-fifth  of  the 
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respondents.    Twenty-nine  per  cent  give  some  other  reason  for  their  choice 
of  a  catholic  school,  for  example,  all  the  child's  friends  attend  the 
school  or  the  parents  just  never  thought  of  anything  else.    It  Is  worth 
noting  that  the  historical  reason  for  parochial  schools  coming  into 
existence  has  resoundingly  passed;  they  no  longer  are " supported  by 
catholic  parents  as  a  "way  of  arming  (Catholic  children)  against  forces 
regarded  as  inimical  to  their  faith". ^   Only  a  minority  see  religious 
instruction  as  their  prliaary  reason  for  choosing  a  Catholic  school. 

Table  4 

Main  Reason  for  Sending  Own  Children  to  Catholic  School 

Better  Education  in  Catholic  Schools  34  % 

19 

Religious  Instruction 

18 

More  dtffcipline  ' 

29 

Other  reasons  N  •»  98 

Table  5  shows  a  breakdown  of  these  responses,  dichotomized  on  certain 
key  characteristics  of  this  sample.    Better  education  proves  to  be  a  more 
popular  choice  for  those  parent.,  with  at  least  some  college  education 
(62  per  cent  of  this  group  cite  this  reason  compared  with  the  over-all 
34  per  cent),  and  for  those  living  in  cities  of  more  than  50.000  pop- 
ulation. (56  per  cent).    Religious  instruction  is  a  more  important  reason 


1     Koob  and  Shaw,  "The  Pressures  on  Catholic  Education"  in  Shaw 
and  Hurley.  Trends  and  Issues  in  Catholic  Education. 
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Table  5 

KAIN  REASON  FOR  SENDING  OWN  CHlLOnEN  TO  CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS  BY  ACE,  1KCC>05, 
EDUCATION,  CATHOLIC  EDUCATION,  AND  CITT  SIZE  (1974) 


city  Sire 


tss. 

ie-49|  50-70 

inc 

Under 
liCOO 

ante 

15,000  + 

12  years 
or  lets 

Sone  oolless 
or  more 

0-10 
yetri 

11-20 
years 

%        %  ■ 
52  20 

% 
46 

% 

50 

X 

X 
62 

X 
47 

X 
52 

20  70 

n 

22 

3- 

28 

26 

28  10 

24 

28 

18 

^5  - 

i 

26 

21 

50,000 
«  lcs» 

){ore  than 
50,000 

X 

X 

29 

56 

47 

18 

24  ■ 

26 

for  people  vho  are  over  50  years  of  age  (70  per  cent  of  this  group  say 
this,  compared  to  19  per  cent  of  the  total  sample),  those  vho  have  less 
education  (45  per  cent)  and  those  vho  live  In  smaller  cities  and  towns 
(47  per  cent).    Interestingly,  more  discipline  Is  cited  as  a  reason  for 
choosing  Catholic  schools  by  35  per  cent  of  the  college  educated;  thl«r 
Is  twice  the  selection  rate  of  this  reason  hythe  entire  group. 

The  reasons  for  selecting  a  parochial  school  apparently  vary  de- 
pending on  what  is  most  valued  by  the  parents  and,  of  course,  on  what 
Is  available.    Younger  and  better  educated  parents  select  Catholic  schools 
when  they  can  thereby  provide  their  children  with  a  superior  education 
•  and,  m  some  cases"  at  least,  a  more  disciplined  environment.    Older  and 
less  educated  parents  select  Catholic  schools  because  they  are  concerned 
that  their  children  receive  sound  religious  instruction. 

Parents  who  have  their  children  in  non-Catholic  schools  were  also 
asked  the  reasons  for  their  choice.  Again,  the  first  mentioned  reason 
has  been  chosen  for  analysis.    The  criterion  of  better  education,  most 
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frequently  mentioned  by  parents  with  children  in  parochial  schools  as  the 
basis  of  their  choice,  is  named  by  only  9  per  cent  of  this  group.  Why, 
then,  do  they  choose  public  schools?    Most  often  because  Catholic  schools 
Hre  unavailable  (38  per  cent  say  this)  or  too  expensive  (24  per  cent)* 
(See  Table  6.)    It  would  appear  that  non-Catholic  schools  are  chosen  by 
default  more  often  than  on  the  basis  of  any  positive  attraction  which 
counters  the  Catholic  schools. 

Table  6 

Main  Reason  for  Sending  Child (ren)  to  Non-Catholle  School 

No  Catholic  School  Available; 
Catholic  School  too  Far  Away  38  % 

Catholic  Schools  Too  Expensive  24 

Better  Education  In  Non-Cathollc 

Schools  9 

N  »  291 


Looking  at  Table  7,  however,  we  again  see  variability  In  choices  by 
certain  respondent  characteristics.    While  only  a  few  of  the  total  sample 
choose  a  non-Cathollc  school  because  It  offers  better  education,  approx- 
imately one-quarter  of  those  with  higher  Income  and  higher  education 
make  this  the  basis  of  their  choice.    It  is  likely,  of  course,  that 
those  with  more  Income  and  more  education  live  in  communities  where,  in 
fact,  there  are  alternatives  finer  than  the  Catholic  school  system.  The 
cost  of  Catholic  schools  is  the  most  compelling  deterrent  for  urban 
dwellers.    Cost  as  a  deterrent  is  also  above  the  mean  for  those  without 
college  education  and,  not  surprisingly,  those  who  are  financially  less 
well  off*    For  these  last  two  groups,  however,  the  non-availability  of  a 
Catholic  school  is  a  stronger  deterrent  than  cost.    The  lack  of  a 
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proximate  parochial  school  Is  felt  most  strongly  by  those  living  in 
large  cities  and  those  with  more  education  and  more  Catholic  education. 


ion  . 

Catholic  ichool 
ivi  liable 

eholl«  lehools  too 
tx?entlvt 

tter  t^ucatloa  In 
R9n;Ca(holle  achools 


Table  7 

MAIN  MASOH  TOK  SENDIKC  OWN  CHILOICN  TO  KON-CATOOLlC  SCHOOLS  W  ACB,  WCOMB, 
EOUailON,  CATKOLIC  EDUCATION,    "  •  AND  CITT  SIZE  (1974) 


18-49 


t 
52 

35 

13 


50-70 


SB 

32 
10 


Ineont 


Under 
ISOOO 


X 
52 

42 

e 


150CO+ 


X 
55 

23 


;22":'- 


ydueatlon 


12  yeara 
or  leas 


Some  eoUft*  0-10 
or  more  years 


Catholic  Education        Xtty  Site 


57 
42 
7 


X 
€0 

14 


X 
50 

38 

13 


11-20  50,000 
years 


X 

€4 

19 
17 


X 
19 

23 

t 


Kore  than 
50,000 


X 
38 

16 


We  took  a  special  look  at  those  Catholic  families  who  were  making 
$20,000  or  more  in  1974.    If  the  Catholic  population  in  the  United  States 
continues  to  be  upwardly  mobile,  this  group  may  well  be  viewed  as  a 
prototype  for  the  future  attitudes  and  behaviors  of  a  large  segment  of 
the  Catholic  population.    In  our  sample,  only  24  per  cent  of  families 
In  this  income  bracket  with  school  age  children  use  the  Catholic  schools. 

Hie  investigators  had  two  competing  hypotheses  about  why  these 
wealthier  families  were  choosing  non-Catholic  schools  for  their  children: 
l).they  have  good  alternatives  available  in  either  the  public  school 
system  of  their  more  affluent  communities  or  in  private  schools;  2)  since 
parochial  schools  are  concentrated  in  urban  areas,  there  are  no  Catholic 
schools  available  in  the  neighborhoods  where  wealthier  families  live.  As 
it  turns  out,  both  these  hypotheses  are  shown  to  have  some  validity: 
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47  per  cent  of  all  families  mklng  over  $20,000  claim  no  Catholic  school 
is  available  to  them;  this  is  9  percentage  points  greater  than  for  the 
catholic  group  as  a  vhole.    (See  Table  8.)    If  the  8  per  cent  who  say 
their  children  were  not  accepted  due  to  overcrowding  at  the  local  Catholic 
school  are  Included  in  this  number  -  and.  Indeed,  such  a  situation  Is 
the  equivalent  of  unavailability      the  percentage  giving  this  reason 
rises  to  55.    While  only  20  per  cent  cite  th6  better  education  available 
in  Bchools  other  than  Catholic,  this  is  more  than  double  the  percentage 
of  the  total  sample  giving  such  a  reason,    ttie  costs  of  Catholic  educa- 
tion Is  a  relatively  Insignificant  deterrent  for  this  group. 

Table  8 

Reason  Given  for  Sending  Children  to  Non-Catholic  School, 
For  Those  With  Income-  Over  $20,000 


No  Catholic  School 
Available 

Too  Expensive 

Better  Education 

Child  Not  Accepted 
Due  to  Overcrowding 

Child  Wanted  To  Go 
to  Public  School 


47  % 
8 

20 
8 
2 


Deviation  From 
Total  Sample 


+  9 
-16 
+11 


+  3 
-  2 


N  «  59 
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We  also  looked  at  the  various  ethnic  groups  to  see  what,  if  any, 
variation  by  ethnicity  there  was  in  reasons  for  choosing  non-Catholic 
schools.    (See  Table  9.)    The  most  frequently  mentioned  reason  for 
every  group,  except  the  Spanish-speaking,  was  that  there  was  no  Catholic 
school  available.    The  Slavs,  Poles,  British,  and  Spanish -speaking  are 
above  the  mean  of  38  per  cent  on  this  reason.    The  Spanish-speaking  are 
most  likely  to  cite  the  high  cost  of  parochial  schools  as  a  reason  for 
not  using  them;  almost  half  (45  per  cent)  of  the  Spanish-speaking 
Catholics  give  th's  reason  while  the  range  for  the  other  groups  is 
6  to  28  per  cent.    With  this  exception,  there  is  little  variation  by 
ethnicity  in  the  reasons  that  are  given  for  not  sending  children  to 
Catholic  schools. 

Table  9 

Wliy  Do  Tou  Send  Your  Children  to  Non-Catholic  Schools?  (1974) 

British  Irish  German  Polish  Slavs  Italians  Spanish-Sp. 


1)  Better- 
Education 


5  %        11  7.   14  7. 


6  %        19  % 


2)  Too 

Expensive  "in 
Parochials 


28 


19 


27 


19 


45 


3)  No  Catholic 

School  Available  40 


23 


38        41  48 


36 


40 


4)  Child  not 

Accepted  in  Catholic 
Due  to  Overcrowding  9 


10 
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5)  Child  wanted  to 
go  to  Public  Sch. 


13 


14 


''-^^  (25^  ^2^^  Uihl. 
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More  than  any  selected  background  characteristic  or  particular  attitude 
or  value,  the  availability  and  cost  of  Catholic  education  seem  determinative 
of  who  uses  the  schools.    As  well,  the  distribution  of  Catholic  school 
attendance  by  ecological  area  turns  out  to  ba  revealing,  not  only  of 
where  parochial  school  attendance  is  greatest  now  but  also  of  how  the 
distribution  has  shifted  over  the  last  decade.    As  Table  10  shows. 
Catholic  children  living  in  the  city  are  more  than  twice  as  likely  to 
be  going  to  Catholic  schools  as  Catholic  children  living  in  the  suburbs— 
the  availability  factor  in  operation.    This  was  true  in  1964  as  well, 
but  the  cities  at  that  time  were  ahead  of  the  suburbs  by  only  11  per- 
centage points;  now  cities  are  26  percentage  points  more  likely  than 
suburbs  to  send  their  children  to  Catholic  schools. 

Table  10 

Percentage  of  Children  Attending  Catholic  Schools 
By  Ecological  Area,  In  Families  Where  Both  Parents  Are  Catholic 


i96A 

1974 

Difference 

City 

52  7. 

(850) 

46  % 

(164) 

-6 

Suburbs 

Al 

(867) 

.20 

(318) 

-21 

Outside  SMSA 

38 

(564) 

27 

(140) 

-11 

Total 

44 

(2281) 

29 

(622) 

-15 

Wb*'a  the  overall  drop  In  Catholic 

school  attendance  has  been  sharp. 

most  dramatic  drop  has  been 

in  the 

suburbs.  It 

is  of  note 

that  in  1964 

the  actual  number,  of  Catholic  school  children  living  in  the  suburbs  was  al- 
most precisely  equal  to  the  number  of  Catholic  school  children  living  in 
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the  cities*    By  1974,  however,  there  were  twice  as  many  children  living 
in  the  suburbs  as  in  the  city*    Catholics,  like  other  Americans,  have  been 
a  part  of  the  great  urban  exodus.    These  families  have  increasitgly  settled 
in  the  suburbs,  and  the  suburbs  do  not  have  parochial  schools  to  educate  their 
children.      Our  data  enable  us  to  measure  the  impact  on  Catholic  school  at- 
tendance of  the  combination  of  suburban  movement  of  Catholics  and  the  changing 
pattern  of  reasons  given  for  not  sending  children  to  Catholic  schools. 

In  1963,  44  per  cent  of  the  children  in  families  in  which  both  parents 
were  Cacholic  attended  parochial  schools.     In  1974,  this  proportion  had  declined 
to       per  cent.  (This  one- third  decline  in  attendance  is  roughly  the  same  as 
the  decline  of  two  million  reported  in  the  Catholic  directories  during  the 
last  ten  years.)    Hence  the  proportion  not  attending  increased  from  .56  to  .71 
(Table  11).    Partialing  out  the  various  reasons  for  nonattendance  by  region 
at  the  two  points  in  time,  ve  can  see  that  11  of  the  15  percentage  points  are 
explained  by  suburban  movement,  and  10  percentage  points  by  the  increase  in  par- 
ents giving  nonavailability  as  the  answer.  Nine  percentage  points--or 
60  per  cent  of  the  increase  in  nonattendance-rcan  be  accounted  for  by  an  in- 
crease in  suburban  nonavailability.    The  failure  to  build  new  schools  accounts 
for  two- thirds  of  the  decline  in  Catholic  school  attendance — almost  nil  of 
this  in  the  suburbs. 

It  has  generally  been  assumed  that, the  higher  costs  of  Catholic 
schools  and  the  availability  of  better  public  schools  would  explain  most  of 
the  decline  in  Catholic  school  attendance.     In  fact  there  has  been  a  decrease 
of  3  percentage  points  in  the  proportion  of  Catholic  schildren  not  attending 
because  of  the  better  quality  of  public  schools.    This  decrease  partially 
cancels  out  the  increase  of  8  percentage  points  which  is  attributable  to 
high  costs  of  Catholic  education.    Thus  in  terms  of  net  loss  of  Catholic 
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enrollment,  one-third  seems  to  be  the  result  of  higher  costs  and  two-thirds 
the  result  of  the  failure  to  build  new  schools  to  keep  pace  with  the  moving 
Cathol'c  population* 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  parents  would  have  sent  their 
children  to  Catholic  schools  if  they  were  available.    Our  data  merely  establish 
that  most  of  the  decline  in  attendance  can  be  accounted  for  by  parents  giving 

ronavai lability  as  themain  reason  for  not  sending  their  children  to  Catholic 
schools.    HowGver,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  tae  proportion  which  would 
have  made  use  of  the  schools  had  they  been  available  would  have  changed  in  the 

past  ten  years. 

The  data  in  Table  11  go  a  long  way  toward  explaining  the  paradox  of 
Catholic  schools,  their  continued  popularity  with  the  laity  combined  with  a 
drastic  decline  in  attendance.    Children  are  not  going  to  Catholic  schools  ii 
great  part  because  their  families  have  moved  to  places  where  there  are  no 
Catholic  schools,    ^nd  there  are  no  Catholic  schools  because  new  ones  have 
not  been  built 

We  made  one  final  comparison  between  the  parents  Who  are  using  the 
parochial  schools  and  the  parents  who  are  not:  do  users  of  Catholic 
schools  have,  as  we  would  expect,  a  greater  willingness  to  give  financial 
support  to  those  schools  than  Catholic  parents  with  school  age  children 
who  are  not  using  the  parochial  schools?    In  a  word,  yes.    Those  who 
have  children  attending  Catholic  schools  are  significantly  more  willing, 
given  a  hypothetical  situation,  to  give  additional  money  to  the 
financing  of  a  parochial  school  which  would  otherwise  close.  Only 
ten  per  cent  of  those  with  children  in  Catholic  schools  say  they 
would  Give  nothing  nwre,  while  24  per  cent  of  those  with  children  in 
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non-Catholic  schools  say  they  vould  give  nothing  additional.  Sixty- 
nine  per  cent  of  the  parents  vith  children  in  the  Catholic  schools 
vould  make  an  additional  sacrifice  of  over  $50,  vhile  only  46  per  cent 
of  the.  other  group  vould  give  this  much.    (See  Table  12.)    While  it  is  not 
surprising  that  those  who  feel  they  are  getting  more  are  villing  to 
give  more>  only  15  per  cent  of  all  these  parents  would  give  nothing  more. 
To  provide  a  context  of  comparison,  ve  point  out  that  a  distinct 
majority  of  the  total  Catholic  sample  (54  per  cent)  claimed  they  vould 
be  against  a  tax  Increase  for  purposes  of  raising  additional  funds 
for  public  schools. 
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Table  12 

Willingness  to  Give  More  to 
Parochial  Schools,  By  Use  of 
Parochial  Schools  * 


Child (ren)  attending  No  Child  Attending 
P.flthollc  School    •  Catholic  School  


Amount  Willing  to  Give: 
Nothing 


10  7. 


Up  to  $50  22 


$50  -  $20'. 


$200  or  More 


57 


12 


CN) 


*  Difference  is  significant  at  .01  level 


2do 


24  7. 


30 


36 


10 


(69)  C^6) 
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One  characteristic  of  the  parochial  school  system,  like  the  public 
school  system,  Is  that  those  who  do  not  have  children  In  the  schools  are 
still  asked  to  contribute  to  support  of  the  system.    Given  this.  It  Is 
Important  to  know  how  the  Catholic  population  as  a  whole  feels  about 
Catholic  schools.    All  respondents  were  asked  what  they  saw  as  the 
advantages  of  Catholic  schools.    Over  half  (52  pey  cent)  name  religious 
instruction  as  one  of  their  two  choices;  almost  two-fifths  (37  per  cent) 
mention  greater  discipline  and  only  about  one-fifth  (22  per  cent)  argue 
that  the  quality  of  the  education  or  teaching  is  superior.    Eleven  per 
cent  claim  there  is  no  advantage  at  all  to  a  Catholic  education. 

Table  13 


ADVANTAGES  OF  SENDING  CHILDREN  TO  CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS  . 

Advantages 

1963 
7. 

■  197A 
7. 

Religious  instruction 

A9 

52 

Better  discipline 

31 

37 

Better  education,  better  teaching 

25 

22 

Moral  education 

8 

10 

More  personal  attention  to  child 

6 

8 

No  advantage 

.  6 

11 

As  Table  13  shows,  the  ordering  and  even  the  magnitude  of  the 
perceived  advantages  have  changed  little  over  the  past  decade.    In  1963, 
religious  instruction  was  named  by  half,  discipline  by  one-third,  and 
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better  education  by  one-quarter.    At  that  time,  only  6  per  cent  claimed  no 
advantacc.    The  attitudes  of  the  Catholic  population  as  a  vhole  toward 
the  Catholic  school  system  appear  to  have  undergone  little  change  in  the 
decade. 

What  is  of  interest,  however,  is  that,  vhilethe  Catholic  population 
as  a  ^ole  supports  Catholic  education  because  of  the  religious  instruction 
It  provides,  this  is  not  the  reason,  as  we  saw.  given  by  the  parents  who 
have  children  in  the  Catholic  schools.    The  parents  who  are  using  the 
schools  argue  that  their  children  are  there  because  the  education  Is 
better;  the  availability  of  religious  instruction  ranks  as  a  purely 
secondary  reason.    This  suggests  that  the  Catholic  adult  population, 
perhaps  giving  little  regular  thought  to  this  question,  presents  o 
••correct"  answer  that  is  somewhat  abstracted  from  reality.  Catholic 
adults  who  are  actually  confronting  the  educational  needs,  of  their 
children  re-order  priorities. 

We  also  looked  at  the  attitudes  of  the  total  sample  toward  a  range 
of  issues  having  to  do  with  Catholic  education.    (Table  lA  summarizes 
these.)    The  position  that  the  Federal  government  should  give  religious 
schools  money  to  help  pay  teachers'  salaries  and  build  new  buildings  is 
held  by  over  three-quarters  of  the  respondents  (76; per  cent).  Ihere 
has  been  little  change  since  1964  whea  /3  per  cent  took  this  position. 

support  for  Catholic  schools  receiving  federal  aid  in  general  is 
expressed  more  strongly  than  support  for  other  specific  plans  that 
have  been  proposed  to  ease  the  financial  burden  on  Catholic  parents. 
Still,  a  majority  (62  per  cent)  agree  that  parents  who  send  their 
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children  to  Catholic  schools  should  get  a  refund  on  their  local  taxes* 
Only  30  per  cent,  however,  feel  that  the  government  should  give  tuition 
money  directly  to  parents  and  let  them  decide  for  themselves  which 
school  they  want  their  children  to  attend*    It  may  be  that  this  last 
plan,  a  voucher  system,  is  less  familiar  to  the  general  public* 

While  most  Catholics  would  like  to  see  some  form  of  federal  aid 
forthcoming  to  parochial  schools,  only  39  per  cent  attribute  the  lack 
of  such  funding  to  the  existence  of  anti-Catholic  feelings  in  the 
government. 


Table  14 


Percentage  of  Catholics  Holding 
Certain  Attitudes  Toward  Catholic  Schools 


Pex^  C  :nt  Agree 


Schools  Should  Get  Federal  Aid 

y 

Parents  Should  Get  Tax  Refund 


76  % 


62 


Government  Should  Give  Voucher 


30 


There  are  Anti-Catholic  Feelings 
in  the  Government 


39 


Catholic  Schools  are  Mo  Longer  Needed 


10 


Lay  Teachers  are  as  Good  as  Nuns 


66 


Sex  Education  Should  be  Taught  in 
the  Catholic  Schools 


80 


New  and  Progressive  Ways  of  Teaching 
are  Good 


65 
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Tliorc  is  strong  support  for  lay  teachers,  with  two-thirds  of  the 
Catholic  population  believing  they  are  as  good  at  teaching  as  nuns.  And 
there  is  overwhelming  support  (80  per  cent)  for  the  teaching  of  sex 
education  in  Catholic  schools  as  well  as  new  and  progressive  ways  of 
teaching  in  general  (65  per  cent).    Finally,  only  a  handful  of 
catholics  (10  per  cent)  believe  that  the  Catholic  school  ssytem  has 
■outlived  its  usefulness  and  is  no  longer  needed.    Despite  the  fact  that 
use  of  catholic  schools  is  down,  support  for  the  institution  remains  high. 

Table  15  presents  a  further  break-down  of  the  attitudes  toward 
Catholic  schools,  attempting  to  see  specifically  if  the  amount  of  edu- 
cation a  respondent  has  or  the  amount  of  Catholic  education  or  the 
level  of  integration  into  Catholic  activities  and  teachings  ("Cath") 
correlates  with  any  particular  attitude  or  set  of  attitudes  toward  the 

parocliiaL  schools. 

Me  see  that  "Cath"  is  far  more  strongly  correlated  with  attitudes 
that  support  the  Catholic  schools  than  either  total  education  or 
Cathilic  education.    Support  of  federal  aid  to  Catholic  schools,  a 
tax  refund  to  users  of  Catholic  tchools,  a  government  voucher  plan  to 
cover  Catholic  school  tuition  and  the  belief  that  Catholic  schools  are 
still  needed-all  have   •  standardized  correlations  with  "Cath"  of  over 
.22.    This  means  that  an  individual's  current  involvement  in  the  activities 
of  the  catholic  Church  combined  with  acceptance  of  the  teachings  of  the 
Church,  is  more  likely  to  influence  his  or  her  support  for  Catholic 
schools  than  either  the  amount  of  Catholic  education  or  the  total  amount 
of  education  he  or  she  has  had. 
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Tabic  15 

Influence  of  Education,  Catholic  Education,  and  "Cath"* 
on  Attitudes  Toward  Parochial  Schools 

(Standardized  Coefficients  -~  Betas) 

•k 

R's  Education       •    R's  Catholic  "Cath" 
'  Education 


Schools  Should  Get 

Federal  Aid  .17  .W  'Z* 

Parents  Should  Get 

Tax  Refund  -.04  .14  .23 

Government  Should 

Give  Voucher  -.04  .00  .26 

There  are  Antl-Cathollc 

Feelings  in  Government  -.18  -.04  .W 

Catholic  Schools  Are 

No  Longer  Needed  .07  -.08  -.23 

Lay  Teachers  Are  As 

Good  as  Nuns  .22  ..02  .UJ 

Sex  Education  Should 
Be  Taught  in  Catholic 

Schools  .28  .09  -.U 

New  and  Progressive  ^ 
Ways  of  Teaching  are  Good  .06  .  05 


*"Cath"  =  a  composite  variable  made  up  of  a  respondent's  score  on  the 
following:  participation  in  the  activities  of  the  Catholic  church,  accep 
tance  of  the  Church  teachings .on  sex  and  Catholic  doctrine,  acceptance  o 
the  Church's  right  to  teach  moral  positions,  reception  of  sacraments, 
frequency  of  prayer  and  financial  support  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
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On  the  other  hand,  sex  education  in  the  Catholic  schools  is 
negatively  correlated  vith  "Cath"  (-.11)  —  those  who  are  more  "Catholic 
are  less  likely  to  be  progressive  in  this  area.    Finally,  "Cath" 
has  a  slight  positive  correlation  (.18)  with  a  belief  that  there 
are  anti-Catholic  feelings  in  the  government.. 

The  total  amount  of  a  respondent's  education  is  most  important  in 
explaining  attitudes  toward  sex  education  in  the  Catholic  schools  (.28) 
and  attitudes  toward  lay  teachers  (.22).    Both  lay  teachers  and  sex 
education  are  more  likely  to  be  supported  by  those  Catholics  who  are 
bettar  educated.    There  is  a  slight  negative  correlation  (-.18)  between 
amount  of  education  and  believing  there  are  anti-Catholic  sentiments 
in  the  government. 

The  amount  of  Catholic  education  a  respondent  has  is  not  very 
important  in  determining  any  of  these  attitudes  toward  the  parochial 
schools*    No  standardized  coefficient  here  reaches  anything  stronger 
than  .14. 

It  turns  out,  then,  that  present  levels  of  Involvement  with  and 
Integration  Into  the  Catholic  church  are  a  stronger  influence  on  the 
attitudes  one  holds  toward  parochial  schools  than  is  the  amount  of 
time  one  actually  spent  in  that  school  system  in  the  past. 
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Conclusion 

Paradoxically,  the  Catholic  schools  in  1974  are  In  a  state  of  de- 
cltaing  use  and  sustained  high  regard.    Txi  1964  ,  44  per  cent  of  all 
school  age  children  from  Catholic  families  were  attendtag  Catholic 
schools;  to  1974,  that  figure  has  dropped  to  29  per  cent.    This  is  a 
dramatic  decline,  but  a  decline  neither  caused  nor  accompanied  by  a 
belief  that  the  Catholic  schools  no  longer  offer  a  good.education. 
Quite  the  contrary.    Biose  Who  are  using  Catholic  schools  most  often 
claim  it  is  precisely  because  they  offer  an  education  better  than  that 
offered  by  available  alternatives;  those  who  are  using  public  schools 
do  not  say  it  is  because  they  are  better  educationally  but  rather  be- 
cause  catholic  schools  are  inaccessible  -  either  geographically  or 
financially.    Ihus,  we  see  Catholic  school  attendance  in  the  cities 
dropping  because  urban  residents  cannot  afford  the  Increasing  tuition 
and  we  see  Catholic  school  attendance  in  the  suburbs  dropping  because 
parochial  schools  have  not  been  built  to  keep  up  with  the  shift  of  the 
Catholic  population  from  city  to  suburbs. 

Even  as  use  of  the  parochial  schools  declines,  we  find  that  only 
10  per  cent  of  the  Catholic  population  believes  the  Catholic  school 
.  system  has  had  its  day  and  should  be  allowed  to-.inU  into  non-existenco. 
Father,  the  great  majority  of  the  Catholic  population  believes  the 
catholic  school  system  should  be  getting  financial  assistance  from  the 
Federal  government  in  order  to  assure  its  continued  existence.    As  veil, 
the  majority  of  Catl.olics  appear  to  wish  the  parochial  school  system  to 
„.ove  in  .increasingly  progressive  directions;  80  per  cent  favor  sex 
education,  66  per  cen.  support  lay  teachers,  and  65  per  cent  favor 
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generally  new  and  progressive  ways  of  teaching* 

Support  of  the  Catholic  school  system,  then,  seems  heavily  based  on 
the  fact  that  such  a  school  system  offers  a  good  education,  a  viable 
alternative  to  public  schools •    There  appears  much  less  emphasis  in  1974 
on  the  religious  instruction  the  schools  provide,  the  traditional  need 
for  arming  children  with  the  fundamentals  of  Catholicism  that  they  might 
do  combat  in  the  secular  world  without  losing  their  faith*    It  is  likely 
th£tt::the  integration  of  Catholics  into  the  American  middle-^class,  which 
has  been  documented  in  earlier  chapters,  is  largely  accountable  for 
this  shift  in  emphasis* 
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CHAPTER  8 

FINANCIAL  SUPPORT  FOR  CHURCH  AND  SCHOOLS 

The  Catholic  Church  in  America  is  financially  dependent  upon 
the  good  will  and  continuing  contributions  of  its  members.    The  Church 
receives  no  subsidies  from  the  government  and  levies  no  taxes.'   If  Catholics 
stop  giving  money  to  the  Church  it  suffers  a  decline.    In  this  chapter  we 
tell  the  story  of  just  such  a  financial  decline. 

The  financial  dependence  of  theChurch  upon  iLs  members  is  a  direct 
parallel  to  the  dependence  of  the  parochial  schools  upon  the  Church.  Most 
J  parish  elementary  schools  receive  a  large  proportion  of  their  income  from  the 
parish  collections,  and  many  high  schools  are  also  very  dependent  upon  voluntary 
contributions  frcoiparents  and  alumni.    Therefore  the  mechanism  of  giving,  which 
is  so  crucial  for  the  Church,  is  also  critical  for  the  continuation  of  the 
parochial  schools  in  this  country. 

Estimates  of  the  finances  of  the  Catholic  Church  must  be  crude 
approximations.    It  is  doubtful  that  any  one  person  or  office  knows  the' 
actual  financial  figures  of  the  Church.    There  is  no  central  accounting 
agency  or  any  standardized  accounting  methods  for  all  dioceses.    We  have  esti- 
mated  the  contributions  to  Church  and  its  schools  l,y  asking  people  how  much 
money  they  have  given  during  a  single  year.    We  also  asked  how  much  money 
they  would  give  under  certain  "emergency"  conditions.    From  these  data 
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and  from  rough  estimates  of  the  Cadtolic  population  that  have  been  extra- 
polated from  the  U.  S.  Census^  we  have  formulated  a  profile  of  the  financial 
situation  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  America. 

Three  factors  must  be  taken  into  account  when  we  estimate  the 
changing  finances  of  the  Church  during  the  past  decade.    First^  there  has 
been  the  impact  of  inflation  on  the  value  of  the  dollar.    Today  it  takes 
about  $1.60  to  purchase  the  goods  and  services  that  cost  $1.00  ten  years 
ago.    In  order  to  compensate  for  inflation,  we  adjusted  some  of  our  figures, 
using  the  Consumer  Price  Index  devised  by   the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 

The  second  complicating  factor  is  that  there  are  more  Catholics 
in  the  country  today  than  there  were  in  1963.    We  will  take  this  into  account 
by  estimating  the  population  increase  from  the  census  figures.  Finally, 
the  standard  of  living  among  Catholics  has  risen  during  the  past  decade, 
which  means  that  a  given  quantity  of  money  has  a  different  meaning  to  a 
family  today  than  it  did  ten  years  ago.     In  order  to  account  for  this  change 
we  will  refer  to  the  proportion  of  one's  income  which  has  been  given  to  the 
Church  as  our  measure  of  support. 

In  this  chapter  we  will  discuss  financial  contributions  to  the 
Church  and  schools,  and  make  some  ten-year  comparisons.    Then  we  will  review 
demographic  and  attitudinal  correlates  of  giving  to  the  Church  and  examine  the 
giving  patterns  of  different  social  groups,  examining  the  linkage  between  contri- 
buting to  the  Church  and  attitudes  about  various  religious  and  social  issues. 
Next       we  will  try  to  discover  what  the  causes  of  the  decline  in  financial 
support  might  be,  using  the  social  change  model  developed  in  previous  chapters 
for  this  purpose.    Finally  we, will  discuss  the  as  yet  untapped  potential  support 
for  the  parochial  schools  among  American  Catholics. 
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Contributions  to  Church  and  School. 

There  is  more  money  being  given  to  the  Catholic  Church  today  than 
there  was  ten  years  ago/  but  due  to  inflation,  increasing  Catholic  population, 
and  rising  incomes,  the  Church's  real  financial  condition  has  worsened  appreciably. 
As  can  be  seen  in  Table  1,  there  has  been  an  apparent  increase  in  income  of 
44  per  cent,  but  when  we  account  for  the  Inflated  condition  of  the  dollar, 
the  increase  is  only  12  per  cent.    So  while  there  has  been  a  10  per:  cent  , 
increase  in  per  capita  contributions,         inflation  has  so  damaged  the  pur- 
bhasing  power  of  the  dollar  that  there  has  been  an  actual  31  per  cent  decline 
in  per  capita  contributions  over  the  past  decade. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  just  how  large  the  increase  in  expenditures 
on  tuition  for  Catholic  schools  has  been  because  the  questions  were  different 
in  the  two  NORC  surveys.^    We  can  be  sure  that  there  has  been  an  increase, 
since  costs  have  risen.    We  do  know  that  the  average  tuition  cost  was  $343 
in  1974. 

A  revealing  figure  in  Table  1  is  the  proportion  of  income  which 
was  contributed  to  the  Church  in  each  of  the  two  time  periods.    This  statistic 
is   .invariant  to  the  rise  in  the  Catholic  standard  of  living  and  shows  that 
there  has  been  a  31  per  cent  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  income  contributed 
during  the  decade.    This  means  that  even  though  Catholics  are  able  to  afford 
a  more  generous  contribution  to  their  church,  they  have    reduced  the  portion 
of  their  assets  they  give  for  church  support. 

In  order  to  get  some  idea  of  the  total  number  of  dollars  actually 
contributed  to  the  Church  we  have  multiplied  the  mean  contributions  by  the 
estimated  population  of  Catholic  families  and  unrelated  individuals  from  the 
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appropriate  census  counts.      In  1963^  there  were  about  4.8  billion  inflation- 
free  dollars  contributed  to  the  Church,  not  including  expenditures  on  schools. 
In  1974,  this  figure  had  decreased  to  3.8  billion.    Adding  the  1974  school 
expenditures  to  the  contributions,  we  arrive  at  a  total  of  4.6  billion  dollars, 
which  represents  all  of  the  revenue  that  has  accrued  to  the  Church  from  volun- 
tary sources. 

Contributions  have  not  kept  pace  with  either  inflation    or  the 
growth  of  the  Catholic  population.    Is  this  phenomenon  the  same  for  all 
groups  within  the  Catholic  population,  or  do  some  subgroups  show  a  dif- 
ferent pattern?    Is  the  decline  among  those  who  disagree  with  the  Church 
on  key  issues,  or  is  it  evenly  spread  across  the  spectrum  of  attitudes? 
We  will  discuss  these  questions  in  the  following  section. 

Correlates  of  Contributing 

Since  most  Church  contributions  are  made  in  the  form  of  donations 
to  the  Sunday  collection,  we  can  hypothesize  that  there  is  a  relationship 
between  going  to  mass  and  giving  to  the  Church.    In  Table  2  we  can  see  that 
the  greatest  decline  in  contribution,  as  measured  by  the  proportion  of  income 
given,  is  among  those  who  attend  mass  most  regularly.    Those  who  seldom  attend 
mass  have  changed  their  patterns  of  contribution  least  of  all.    They  were  the 
least  likely  to  give  money  to  the  Church  and  they  still  are.    The  most  committed 
Church  members  are  those  most  likely  to  have  decreased  the  proportion  of  their 
income  which  they  give  to  the  Church. 

Educational  level  dons  not  appear  to  be  consistently  related  to 
the  decline  in  contribution,  as  measured  by  proportion.    Those  with- a  .high 
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school  education  suffered  the  greatest  decline,  but  each  of  the  three  groups 
decreased  the  proportion  of  their  income  given  to  the  Church  by  a  substantial 
percentage. 

Lastly,  there  are  only  two  ethnic  groups  which  did  not  reduce  their 
contributions  by  more  than  one-third.    The  Irish  decrease  was  10  per  cent,  while 
the  Poles  actually  increased  theirs  by  about  one-third.    It  may  be  that  the  Poles, 
many  of  them  first-generation  Americans,  are  at  a  point  in  their  social  history 
where  "church"  is  still  very  important  to  them.    They  may  still  be  a  part  of 
that  immigrant  brand  of  Catholicism  that  took  contributions  to  the  Church  for 
granted.    The    other  groups  which  have  been  here  for  a  longer  period  of  time 
may  not  be  involved  in  the  Church  in  the  same  way. 

The  phenomenon  of  "contributions"  can  be  seen  from  a  slightly  different 
perspective  in  Table  3.    Here,  instead  of  proportion  of  income,  we  use  the 

average  number  of  "inflation-free"  dollars  contributed  to  the  Church  during 

3 

the  year  in  question.      The  conclusions  drawn  from  this  table  are  quite  similar 
to  those  drawn  from  Table  2.    With  regard  to  the  relationship  between  mass 
.:;ttendance  and  the  decrease  in  contributions,  for  example,  the  respondents  who 
go  to  mass  more  often  are  most  likely  to  have  decreased  their  contributions 
by  the  greatest  amount.    With  regard  to  the  relationship  between  educational 
level  and contributions,  all  levels  have  reduced  their  contributions,  but  the 
college  educated  have  done  so  the  least.    When  we  look  at  the  ethnic  groups, 
oily  two  have  increased  their  contributions,  taking  inflation  into  account,  and 
one,  the  Jrish,  has  done  so  only  slightly.    The  Poles  are  giving  nearly  one 
hundred  dollars  per  year  more  to  the  Church  today  than  they  did  in  1963.  It 
raay  be  that  groups  with  different  cultural  heritages  have  different  ways  of 
showing  their  support  for  the  Church. (Just  about  half  of  all  the  bishops  in 
the  American  Catholic  Church  are  of  Irish  extraction,  for  example.)    The  Poles 
seem  to  show  their  support  with  money. 
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One  way  to  peer  into  the  future  is  to  find  out  the  nature  of 
the  relationships  between  contributions  and  other  attitudes.  If 

we  discover  strong  relationships  between  contributions  and  attitudes  inimical 
to  the  support  of  the  Church,  then  contributions  may  well  continue  their 
steady  decline. 

In  Table  4  we  compare  the  correlations  between  contributions  and  various 
attitudes  and  behaviors  for  the  two  time  periods  of  our  studies,  1963  and  1974. 
The  coefficients  are  remarkably  steady  for  most  of  the  variables,  but  there 
have  been  two  important  changes.    First,  the  correlation,  between  giving  to 
the  Church  and  having  a  Catholic  education  has    gone  up  from  .12  to  .20. 
Secondly,  the  correlation  between  holding  a  rigid  set  of  sexual  values  and 
giving  to  the  Church  has  gone  down  from  #20  to  .15  during  the  past  decade. 
A  Catholic  education  is  more  important  now    in  terms  of  its  financial  yield 
to  the  Church    than  it  was  ten  years  ago;  and  the  association  between  rigid 
sexual  mores  and  contributing  to  the  Church  has  weakened  over  the  same  period 
of  time. 

Agreement  that  the  Church  has  the  right  to  teach  on  matters  of  faith 
and  morals  is  more  strongly  correlated  with  contributing  to  the  Church  now 
than  in  the  past.    Other  variables,  such  as  age,  education,  and  number  of 
children,  are  associated  with  giving  to  the  Church  at  the  same  levels  they 
were  ten  years  ago.     Interestingly,  the  respondents'  satisfaction,  or  lack 
thereof,  with  the  values  being  taught  and  the  quality  of  the  education  in 
Catholic  schools  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  whether  or  not  they  give 
money  to  the  Church.    Contributing,  so  far,  seems  quite  separate  from  the 
evaluation  of  the  efficacy  of  the  school  system. 
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We  can  see  from  Table  4  that  there  have  been  changes  in  the 
relationships  between     two      important  variables  and  contribution  prac- 
tices.   Now  we  will  develop  two  models,  one  for  1963  and  one  for  1974,  to 
compare  the  total  effects  of  a  set  of  factors  on  the  level  of  contribution. 
In  Figure  1  we  explnin  about  20  per  cent  of  the  variance  in  contributions 
with  three  factors,  mass  attendance,  parental  religiOsSlty,  and  income.  Of 
these,  income  is  the  most  important  predictor. 

In  Figure  2,  we  explain  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  variance 
in  contributions  with  four  variables:    mass  attendance,  parental  religiosity, 
income,  and  the  number  of  years  of  .Catholic  education  the  r' spondent  had. 
This  1;3st  variable  does  not  appear  in  the  1963  model  figure  because*  ?t  that 
time  it  did  not  generate  a  coefficient  to  contributions.    In  1974,  however, 
Catholic  education,  all  other  variables  notwithstanding,  is  a  predictor  of 
contributions  to  the  Church. 

The  implication  0 f  the  difference  between  these  two  models  is  that 
Catholic  education  is  more  important  now  for  the  financial  well-being  of 
the  Church  than  it  was  ten  years  ago.    Those  Catholics  who  have  been  exposed 
to  more    parochial  education  have  resisted  the  downward  trend  in  contributions 
better  than  those  who  received  less  Catholic  education. 

Loss  of  Contributions;     1963  to  1974 

In  order  for  us  to  discuss  the  aggregate  loss  of  revenue  from  voluntary 
sources  during  the  past  decade,  we  shall  estimate  the  way  the  financial  picture 
would  look  today  had  several  factors  been  different.    What  if  people  were  giving 
today  at  the  same  rate  they  were  in  1963?    What  if  there  had  been  no  inflation? 
What  if  certain  Church  policies    had  not  been  promulgated? 
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^  In  Table  5  we  present  the  data  pertaining  to  the  potential  income 

available  to  the  Church  through  contributions    and  the  magnitude  of  the  fail- 
ure to  meet  that  expected  level.     In  the  first  ro«  of  Table  5,  «e  can  see 
that  the  catholic  population  has  increased  by  34  per  cent  during  the  past 
decade.    That  means  there  would  have  to  be  a  concomitant  increase  in  con- 
tributions just  to  keep  pace  with  the  increased  number  of  potential  con- 
tributors.   In  the  second  row  of  the  table,  we  can  see  that  there  has  been 
an  apparent  increase  in  the  total  amount  of  money  being  given  to  the  Church 
of  32  per  cent.    However,  when  inflation  is  taken  into  account,  there  is 
actually  a  9  per  cent  decrease. 

None  of  the  above    considers  the  increased  standard,  of  living 
of  the  Catholic  population,  as  reflected  by  the  increase  in  their  income. 
What  would  the  total  revenue  be  in  1974  if  people  had  given  at  the  same 
rate  they  were  giving  in  1963?    People  have  more  money  now  than  they  did 
then;  they  ought  to  be  able  to  give  at  least  at  the  same  rate.    The  mean 
iiflation-free  level  of  contribution  in  1963  was  $263.    If  we  multiply 
that  by  the  1974  population  figures,  we  arrive  at  an  expected  total 
contribution  of  over  5.6  billion  dollars  in  1974.    The  difference  between 

this  expected  contribution  and  the  actual  contribution  is  over  1.7  billion 
'dollars.    We  think  this  is  a  realistic  estimate  of  loss.  Given  the  increase 
inpjpulatinn  and  consumable  income    and  standardizing  for  the  effects  of 
Inflation,  the  Catholic  population  could  have  contributed  1.7  billion  dol- 
lars more  to  their  Church  simply  by  repeating  their  1963  level  of  giving. 
Why  didn't  they? 
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By  using  the  social  change  model  developed  earlier  in  this  book, 
we  can  assign  portions  of  the  total  decline  in  contributions  to  specific 
factors.    In  Table  6,  ve  attribute  portions  of  the  change  in  the  proportion 
of  the  population  giving  more  than  the  inflation-free  mean  contribution  in 
1963  and  1974  to  four  separate  factors.    There  has  been  a  13  per  cent  decline 
in  the  proportion  of  Catholics  vho  are  contributing  more  than  the  overage  (from 
34  per  cent  in  1963  to  21  per  cent  in  1974).      Over  one-third  of  this  decline 
is  attributable  to  the  ctenging  attitudes  about  sexual  morality,  about  30  per 
cent  is  attributable  to  direct  and  indirect  cohort  changes,  4  per  cent  is 
accounted  for  by  the  decline  in  mass  attendance,  and  about  one-fifth  is  un- 
accounted for  in  this  model. 

It  is  not  an  unreasonable  leap  of  logic  to  assume  that  if  these 
factors  are  responsible  for  the  decline  in  the  proportion  giving  more  than  the 
average,  they  are  also  responsible  for  the  loss  in  potential  contributions  de- 
scribed in  Table  5.    Using  the  1.7  billion  dollar  loss  as  the  base  for  our 
percen:-'i^c5,  we  prcr:«^nt  the  relative  costs  to  the  Church  of  each  of  the  four 
factors  iii  the  social  change  model  in  the  last  column  of  Table  6.    The  decline 
in  mass  attendance  cost  119  million  dollars  in  1974*    The  changing  attitudes 
toward  papal  authority  and  sexual  morality  cost  slightly  over  1  billion  dol- 
lars in  potential  contributions.    The  amount  of  the  loss  that  is  directly  at- 
tributable to  the  entrance  of  a  new  cohort  of  contributors  since  1963  (who 
perhaps  do  not  give  at  the  same  levels  as  the  other  cohorts)  is  187  million 
d  ollars.    The  amount  of  loss  that  is  attributable  to  that  same  cohort 
Indirectly^  rjue  to  their  attitudes  about  papal  authority,  sexuality,  and  their 
mass  attendancc> is  the  same:  *  187  million  dollars.    Slightly  less  than  this, 
170  million  dollarsjis  unaccounted  for  by  this  model. 
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In  other  words,  almost  70  per  cent  of  the  loss  in  potential  revenue 
in  1974  vas  due  to  people's  attitudes' about  papal  authority  and  sexual  morality, 
either  directly  or  indirectly.    It  has  been  a  very  expensive  decade.  The 
decisions  about  the  Church's  position  on  matters  of  birth  control  and  sexual 
mores    and  the  way  in  which  the  encyclical  Humanae  Vitae  was  designed  and 
promulgated  have  been  extremely  expensive.    It  would  have  taken  very  little 
on  the  part  of  the  present  Catholic  population  to  have  supplied  their  church 
with  an  additional  1.7  billion  dollars.    All  they  had  to  do  was  to  continue 
giving  at  their  1963  rate.  *  However,  their  reaction  to  decisions  which 
they  deemed  unconsidered  and  their  mistrust  of  ecclesiastical  authority  ap- 
parently resulted  in  their  failure  to    maintain  even  the  status  quo. 

Support  for  Parochial  Schools 

While  the  contributions  have  been  down  from  expected  levels,  the 
Catholic  population  seems  more  than  willing  to  pay  for  their  school  system. 
They  gave  an  estimated  total  of  more  than  800  million  dollars  to  their  schools 
in  tuition  during  1974.^    This  is  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  Catholics  must 
support  the  public  schools  through  their  tax  contributions  whether  or  not  they 
use  these  schools.     In  Effect,  they  are  carrying  a  double  burden. 

In  order  to  tap  the  potential  reserves  for  the  parochial  school 
system    we  posed  for  our  respondents  the  hypothetical  situation  of  their 
local  school  faced  with  either  receiving  increased  financial  support  from 
the  parishioners  or  closing.    Would  they  be  willing  to  contribute  more  money? 
How  much?    In  effect,  we  were  asking,  'Vill  you  increase  your  contribution 
to  defer  the  higher  costs  of  education,  and  if  so,  how  much  of  an  increase 
wuld  you  make?'* 
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In  Table  7  we  con  see  that  there  Is  broad  support  for  Increasing 
contributions.    Four-fifths  of  thepopulation  say  they  would  be  willing  to 
give  more  money  to  help  keep  the  school  open.    This  figure  remains  very 
stable  among  all  segments  of  the  population.    About  the  only  difference 
of  interest  is  that  between  those  with  ten  years  or  less  of  Catholic  education 
a  nd  those  with  more  than  ten.    Those  who  have  been  more  exposed  to  the  narochial 
school  system  are  the  mo3t  likely  to  be  willing  to  coptribute  more  money  to  keep 
them  open.    That  is  a  strong  endorsement  of  the  system  from  its  alumni. 

In  Table  8  we  project  the  individual  responsciS  to  the  question  of 
how  much  more  one  would  give    onto  the  entire  population,  thereby  creating 
an  aggregate  total  of  the  potential  contributions  waiting  to  be* tapped  by 
an  appeal  on  the  behalf  of  parochial  education.    Of  the  four-fifths  of 
the  Catholic  population  who  said  they  would  give  more  to  help    the  schools, 
one-fifth  said  they  would  give  about  $15  per  year  more  than  they  are  giving 
at  the  present  time.^   Multiplying  these  "intended  contributions"  by  the  popu- 
lation estimates  for  1974,  we  arrive  at    a    total  intended  increase  of  contri- 
butions of  1.8  billion  dollars. 

Such  an  increriSe  does  not  seem  unrealistic  when  we  consider  that 
the  estimated  loss  calculated  and  presented  in  Table  6  was  1.7  billion 
dollars.    This  money  is  out  there  in  the  pockets  of  the  people. who  may 
well  be  persuaded  to  give  it  to  the  Church  for  a  ,good  reason.    The  possible 
dihmantling  of  the  Catholic  school  system  seems  sufficient  reason,  as  far  as 
our  respondents  ^re  concerned.    They  have  deduced  their  support  for  the  Church 
in  general,  but  an  appeal  to  their  desire  to  maintain  the  parochial  schools  brings 
the  the  level  of  contribution  back  up  to  where  it  would  have  been. had  ;:he  1963 
levels  of  giving  remained  the  same  through  1974. 
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One  last  question  is  whether  or  not  the  willingness  to  give  more 


money  to  help  the  schools  is  associated  with  any  specific  attitude  or  be- 
havior in  the  population.    In  Table  9  we  can  see  that  the  correlations 
between  willingness  to  give  and  other  variables  is  generally  quite  low.  All 


creased  giving,  while  anticlericalism  and  rigid  sexual  values  ha vd^ moderately 
strong  negative  relationships  with  it.    It  is  noteworthy  that  people's  opinion 
of  the  values  being  taught  .in  the  parochial  schools  airi  the  quality  of  education 
there  has  virtually  no  impacf  on  their  willingness  to  give  additional  financial 
support  to  help  keep  them  open.    Even  those  people  who  are  not  particularly 
satisfied  with  either  the  values  or  the  quality  of  educcion  are  still  willing 
to  increase  their  yearly  contribution  to  help  keep  the  schools  open.     It  would 
seem  that  even  when  they  are  not  satisfied  with  what  is  happening  in  parochial 
schools,  most  Catholics  still  consider  them  attractive  enough  to  draw  their 
increased  financial  support. 

Summary  and  Conclusion 

Voluntary  contributions  to  the  Church  have  not  kept  pace  with 
inflation,  the  population  increase,  or. the  rise  in  income  of  Catholics  during 
the  past  decade.    This  indirectly  erodes  their  support  for  the  parochial  schools, 
since  much  of  their  financing  comes  from  the  local  parishes.    One-third  of  this 
erosion  is  due  to  the  lack  of  agreement  with  the  Church's  position  on  such 
subjects  as  divorce  and  birth  control.    A  relatively  small  portion  of  the 
erosion  is  due  to  the  fact  that  people  arc  not  attending  mass  as  often  as 


are  below  .20.  Mass  attendance  of  both  respondent  and  spouse  and  the  agreement 
with  the  Church's  right  to  teach  have  moderate  positive  relationships  with  in- 
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they  once  did.    It  is  not  that  the  people  are  unable  to  give  more  money  to 
the  Church;  they  are  able  to  and  they  do  not  want  to.    If  people  were  giving 
',0  the  Church  in  1974  at  the  same  rate  they  did  in  1963,  they  woul^l  Hgve  con- 
tributed over  5.6  billion  dollars  instead  of  the  3.8  billion  actually  given.  It 
is  certainly  a  logical  possibility  that  this  could  have  happened  given  that  the 
income  and  total  population  of  the  Catholic  community  have  gone  up.  There 
was  no  extra  sacrifice  needed  to  keep  giving  levels  at  the  same  rate. 

(Et  is  particularly  interesting  to  note  that  people  express  willingness 
to  increase  their  contributions  for  the  sake  of  keeping  the  parish  school  open 
$100  on  the  average.    This  adds  up  to  an  aggregate  gift  of  over  1.8  billion 
dollars'-just  about  the  same  as  the  loss  reported  earlier* 

Attendance  at  Catholic  schools  is  a  more  Important  predictor  of 
contributions  now  than  it  was  in  1963.    Those  who  have  had  more  rather  than 
less  exposure  to  parochial  schooling  are  better  able  to  resist  the  downward 
trend  in  contributing. 

The  primary  factor  in  this  downward  trend  seems  to  be  the  negative 
laaction  of  Catholics  to  the  encyclical  on  the  morality  of  family  planning,  Humanae 
Vitae.    This  negative  reaction  cost  the  Church  slightly  less  than  one  billion 
dollars  in  1974  alone. 

This  is  all  by  way  of  saying  that  there  is  more  money  available 
f  or  Church  contributions  than  many  had  previously  thought.    This  money  would 
be  especially  available  if  it  were  made  clear  that  it  was  to  be  spent  on  the 
parochial  schools  of  the  country.    These  funds  have  not  been  made  available 
because  people  have  not  agreed  with  the  Church's  teaching  on  sexual  morality 
and  especially  on  birth  control,  because  there  has  been  a  decline  in  respect 
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for  papal  authority,  and  because  the  young  people  entering  the  Catholic 
population  since  1963  are  giving  less  money  to  the  Church(partly  for  the 
aforementioned  reasons).    The  financial  picture  is  not  good,  but  it  did  not 
have  to  happen. 

The  long-range  payoff  of  maintaining  the  parochial  school  system 
may  be  simply  that  it  promotes  higher  levels  of  contributions.    Changes  during 
the  previous  decade  indicate  that  this  is  so.    Whether  or  not  those  from  Catholic 
schools  will  continue  their  higher  levels  of  contributions  is  a  question  we 
cannot  answer  without  monitoring  these  indicators  over  future  time.    We  did 
not  pose  the  question  of  our  respondents,  but  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  specifically  where  people  would  like  the  Church  to  put. its  resources 
--into  building  schools  or  perhaps  into  some  other  alternative.    We  suspect 
people  would  forego  some  of  the  "luxuries"  in  favor  of  having  parochial  schools 
more  readily  available. 

The  first  step  in  answering  such  a  policy-related  question,  however, 
would  be  to  give  the  laity  some  kind  of  choice  in  the  matter.    The  data  pre- 
sented in  this  chapter  indicate  that  many  of  them  would  choose  to  keep 
their  parish  school  open  even  at  the  cost  of  increasing  their  financial  burden. 
These  data  also  indicate  that  decisions  reached  and  implemented  at  the  highest 
.  bureaucratic  levels,  like  the  encyclical  Humanae  Vitae.  sometimes  have  pernicious 
and  expensive  effects  among  the  faithful.    People  cannot  be  encouraged  to  believe 
that  they  are  being  consul t<sd  when  they  are  not  without  losing  confidence  and 
trust  in  their  leadership. 


FOOTNOTES,  CHAPTER  8 

1.  1963  question:  "If  you  spent  any  money  on  Catholic  school  tuition  for 
your  children,  on  the  average,  how  much  did  you  spend  per  year?''  1974 
question:    "How  much  tuition,  if  any,  are  you  paying  to  Catholic  schools 
this  year,  including  elementary  and  high  schools?"  (Asked  only  of  those 
respondents  having  children  In  elementary  or  high  schools  ^in  1974). 

2.  From  time  to  time  in  this  chapter  wewill  shift  from  individual  data  to 
aggregate  data.    We  do  this  ^^o  that  we  may  estimate  the  financial  picture 

for  the  Church  writ  large.    These  changes  will  be  highlighted  when  they  occur. 

3.  "Inflation-free"  means  that  all  dollars  are  converted  into  their  1974  equivalents, 
using  the  Consumers  Price  Index.    1963  dollars  are  multiplied  by  1.61  to  convert 

them  to  1974  dollars.     (Monthly  Labor  Review,  June  1975,  p.  97,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor,  Burfiau  of  Labor  Statistics.) 

4.  The  1963  data  are  not  comparable  due  to  the  difference  in  the  questions. 

5.  These  proportions  are  based  on  the  number  of  people  having  school-aged  children. 
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TABLE  1 


INCOME,  CHURCH  CONTRIBUTIONS  AND  SCHOOL  EXPENDITURES 
FOR  CATHOL-.OS  IN  1963  AND  IN  1974 


1963 


1974 


Percentage 
Difference 


Mean  Income 


(Current  dollars)  $7,645 
(Inflation-free^*  $12,232 


$13,701 


4447. 
+127. 


Mean  Contribution 
to  the  Church  ^ 
(Current  dollars)  $164 

(Inflation-free)  $262 


$180 


+107. 
-31% 


Mean  Expenditures  on 
Catholic  schools 
(Current  dollars)* 


NA 


$343 


Proportion  of  Income 
Donated  to  the  Church  2.287. 


1.587. 


-317. 


Proportion  of  Income  spent 

on  Catholic  Schools   NA 


3.32 
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Total  Contribution  to 

the  Church  

(Current  dollars) 

(Inflation-free)  ; 

Total  Spent  on 
Catholic  Schoo ].s 


Grand  Total 


$2,  620, 000, 000  $3,  841, 000, 000 
$4,218,000,000 

$  805,  177,000 
$4,  646,177, 000 


TABLE  2 

PROPORTION  OF  INCOME  GIVEN  TO  TllE  CHURCH 


1963 


197A 


Per  Cent 
Difference 


Frequency  of  Mass  Attendance 

Seldom  .87 

Monthly  1.72 

Weekly  2.69 


Educational  Level 
Elementary  . 
High  School 
College 


1.97 
2.21 
2.43 


.74- 
1.42 
2.15 


1.58 
1.42 
1.92 


-15 
-17 
-21 


■20 
■36 
■21 


Ethnic  Heritage 
British 
Irish 
German 
Italian 
Polish 


2.34 
2.42 
/.61 
2.30 
2.02 


1.41 
2.18 
1.73 
1.13 
2.66 


-40 
-10 
-34 

:58 
32 


ERIC 
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TABLE  3 

CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  CHURCH 
(Inflation-Free  Dollars*) 


1963 


1974 


Per  Cent 
Difference 


Dollar 
Difference 


Frequency  of  Mass  Attendance 

Seldom  $  64.23  $  63.3? 

Monthly  121.24  86.23 

Weekly                              •  214.03  192.35 


-01 
-29 
-10 


$  -  .84 

-  35.01 

-  21.68 


Educational  Level 
Elementary 
High  School 
College 


108.41 
169,23 
207.57 


72.97 
129.79 
180.76 


-33 
-23 
•13 


35.44 
39.44 
26.81 


Ethnic  Heritage 
British 
Irish 
German 
Italian 
Polish 


330.32 
.166.71 
251.56 
189.31 
123.29 


174.23 
176.57 
160.14 
101.52 
218.97 


-47 

06 
-36 
-46 

78 


•156.09 
9.86 

•  91.41 

•  87.79 
95.68 


Inflation-free  dollars  are  the  actual  figures  reported  adjusted  by  the 
consumer  price  Index  for  the  appropriate  year. 
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TABLE  4 


1963  AND  1974  CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS  BETWEEN 
CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  CHURCH  AND  ASSORTED  INDEPENDENT 
VARIABLES 


Contributions  to  the  Church 


1963 

Mass  Attendance  .31 

Age  .10 

Education  *  .23 

Number  of  Years  of 

Catholic  Education  .12 

Parental  Religiosity  .11 

Sacrainental  Index  .34 

Spouse's  Mass 

Attendance  .28 

Income  , 34 

Rigid  Sexual  Morality  .20 

Church's  Right  to 

Teach  . 14 

Anticlerical ism  * 

Satisfaction  with  the 
Values  Taught  in  Catholic 
Schools  * 

Satisfaction  with  the 

Quality  of  Education 

in  Catholic  Schools  * 

Number  of  Children  .03 

To  1  e  r  a  n  c  e  t  o  a  r  d 

Black  People  .04 


1974 
.36 
.11 
.25 

.20 
.15 
.36 

.36 
.37 
.15 

.19 
-.26 

.02 

.08 
.01 

.06 


ERLC 


*  Not  asked  in  1963. 


TABIi:  5 


AGGREGATE  FINANCIAL  STATISTICS  SHOWING 
THE  LOSS  OF  CONTRIBUTIONS  DURING  THE 
DECADE  FROM  1963  TO  1974 


1963 


1974 


Per  Cent 
Change 


Number  of  Catholic 
Families  and  Ihirelatcd 
Individuals  15,972,750 


21,  340,500 


+347. 


Total  Contribution 

(current  dollars)  "  $2,619,531,000 


Total  Contribution 
(inflation-free) 


$4,217,444,910 


$3,841,290,000 


+32% 
-.09% 


Total  Contribution  if 
given  at  the  1963 
rate 


$5,614,130,697 


+1147. 


Loss  in  Potential 
Revenue 


$1,772,840,697 


TABLE  6 


PER  CENT  OF  THE  DECREASE  IN  THOSE  GIVING  MORE  THAN  2.5 
PER  CENT  OF  THEIR  INCOME  10  THE  aiURCH  ATTRIBUTED 
TO  FACTORS  IN  THE  SOCIAL  CHANGE  MODEL 


Proportion  giving  more  than  2.5  per  cent 


1963 

=  34% 

1974 

=  21% 

Total  Decline 

=  -13.1% 

Per  Cent  of 
Total  Decline 

Rav? 

Cost  in  Dollars 
(Millions) 

Mass  attendance 

14 

.005 

119 

Papal  authority 

12 

.016 

136 

Sexual  orthodoxy 

38 

.05 

901 

Cohort  -  direct 

15 

.02 

187 

Cohort  -  indirect 

15 

.02 

187 

Unaccountfd  for  by 
model 

21 

.02 

170 

Total 

100 

.131 

1.7  billion 

Through  mass  attendance,  sejcual  orthodoxy,  and  papal 
authority. 


Ethnicity 

British 

Irish 

German 

Polish 

Slavic 

Italian 

Spanish 

French 

Sex 

Male 

Female 


TABLE  7 

WILLINGNESS  TO  GIVE  ADDITIONAL  MONEY  TO  A  CATHOLIC  SCHOOL 
(Question  65) 

Yes,  would  give  more  80% 

No,  would  not  207. 

Per  Cent  "Yes" 

Age 
20 's 
30's 
AO's 
50's 


79 
83 
88 
76 
78 
77 
88 
79 


82 
78 
82 
80 


Catholic 
Education 

None  79 
Some  (1-10)  78 
Lots  (10+)  86 


Educational 
Level  

Elementary 

High  School 

College 


80 
80 
81 


83 
78 


A  23 


TABLE  8 

POTENTIAL  FUNDS  FOR  CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS  GIVEN  THE  EXPRESSED 
LEVEL  OF  INTENTIONAL  CONTRIBUTIONS 


Would  you  contribute  more  to 
keep  the  school  open? 


Of  those  who  say  "yes,"  how  much  more 
are  they  willing  to  give?  (Per  Year)  ; 

Mid-Point  of  Categories 
$  2.50 
15.00 
38.00 
75.00 
150.00 
350.00 
■  500.00 


yes 

8or. 

no  . 

20% 

Number  of 

Contributions 

Per  Cent 

viuriLrLDUuors 

in  Dollars 

3 

-512,172 

I 

1, 280,430 

20 

3,414,480 

51,217,  200 

18 

3,073,032 

116,775,216 

28 

.4,780,272 

•358,520, 400 

19 

3,  243,  756 

486,563,400 

10 

1,  707,  240 

597, 534, 000 

2 

■342, 448 

170,724,000 

100 

17,072, 448 

1,782,  614,646 

ERIC 


TABLE  9 

CORBELATION  COEFFICIENTS  BETIVEEN  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  CHURCH, 
WILLINGNESS  TO  GIVE  MORE  TO  THE  SCHOOL  AND 
ASSORTED  INDEPENDENT  VARIABLES 


Will'ingness  to  Give  to  School 

Mass  attendance  ^-^-j 

Age  ^00 

Education  ^qq 

Number  of  years  of  Catholic  education  ,07 
Parental  religiosity 

Approval  of  Changes  ^01 

Spouse's  mass  attendance  ^  

-lb 

Rigid  sexual  morality  -  .16 

Church's  right  to  teach  ^16 

Anticlericalism  .^3^3 

Satisfactioxi  v?ith  the  values  taught  in 

Catholic  schools  .^03 

Satisfaction  v?ith  the  quality  of  education 

in  Catholic  schools  ^q2 

Number  of  children  .^07 

Tolerance  tov?ard  blacks  people  -•01 


ERIC 


^2 


p. 


FIGURE  1 

PATH  MODEL  FOR  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  CHURCH  IN  1963 


Parental 
RcIigloslty~ 


28 


Income  < 


Mass 
'Attendance 


Contributions 


R   -  ,20 


FIGURE  2 


PATH  MODEL  FC*^  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  CHURCH  IN  1974 


Parental < 
Rclleiosity. 


.34 


.2( 


Years  of 
Catholic  Education^ 


Mass 
Attendance . 


.10 


Income - 


.34. 


Contributions 


R^  -  .26 


CHAPTER  9 


CATHOLIC  SCHOOLING  AND  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  RELIGIOUS  LEADERSHIP 

Any  human  organization  depends  on  Its  leadership  to  survive* 
The  leaders  are  the  ones  vho  are  expected  to  have  the  organization's  pur- 
pose and  welfare  on  their  minds  more  than  the  rank  and  file  members*  They 

are  expected  to  devote  more  energy  and  effort  to  the  organization's  survival 
and  progress*    In  most  religious  organizations  the  leadership  Is  made  up 
of  fulltlme^  professionally  trained  functionaries  whose  principal  social 
role  Is  to  maintain  and  to  promote  the  organization.    If  there  is  not  a 
relatively  stable  replacement  process  by  which  the  ranks  of  the  religious 
functionaries  are  kept  filled  despite  attrition  caused  by  death  and  resig- 
nation^ the  organization wlLl  begin  to  have  severe  maintenance  problems* 
Furthermore^  if  the  credblllty  of  religious  leadership  suffers  In  the  eyes 
of  rank  and  file  membership^  then  the  credibility  of  the  organization  will 
suffer^  because  however  much  theological  arguments  may  be  used  to  prove  the 
contrary,  the  "ordinary  lay  folk  still  consider  the  clergy  to  represent  the 

diurch  In  the  way  Inj^hlch  the  laity  does  not. 

In  1955,  there  were  46,970  priests  in  the  United  States,  and  by 
1965,  this  figure  had  Increased  dramatically  to  58,432.    However,  during  the 
past  decade  there  has  been  virtually  no  Increase  In  the  total  number  of  priests 
in  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  there  has  been  a  general  Increase  In  the 
population  and  among  the  youthful  age  cohort  In  their  twenties  In  particular. 

Q9  ) 
0^<J 


Even  more  alarming  has  been  the  decline  in  member  ship  among  the  religious 
sisterhoods  and  brotherhoods.    The  following  figures  tell  the  story;^ 

1955  1965  1975 

Pries  ts  46 , 970  58 , 432  58 , 909 

Sisters  158,069  179,954  135,225 

Bro  ther s  8 , 752  12 ,271  8 , 625 

Thus,  since  1965,  the  priesthood  has  more  or  less  held  its  own,  while  the 
sisterhood  has  suffered  a  25  per  cent  loss  and  the  brotherhood  has  lost  al- 
most 30  per  cent.    However,  the  statistics  on  seminarians  predict  a  grim 
future  for  the  priesthood  as  well.    In  1965,  there  were  48,992  men  enrolling 
in  seminaries,  while  in  1975,  the  number  had  dropped  64  per  cent  to  179  802. 
It  is  also  known  from  the  NORC  priesthood  survey  that  priests  report 
themselves  much  less  likely  to  dcti\ely  recruit  young  men  for  the  priesthood 
than  they  did  five  years  before  the  study.    (This  represents  a  decline  of 
from  64  per  cent  to  33  per  cent  among  diocesan  priests^  and  from  56  per  cent 
to  27  per  cent  among  religious  priests.  )  (NORC  1971^) 

Finally,  as  we  reported  in  previous  chapters,  two-thirds  of  the 
American  Catholic  population  in  1963  said  they  would  be  very  pleased  if  their 
son  should  choose  to  be  a  priest,  and  only  50  per  cent  gave  the  same  response 
in.  1974.    Catholic  parents  would  be  more  likely  to  te  very  pleased  if*  their 
son  was  a  business  executive  (66  per  cent),  or  a  college  professor  (73  per  cent). 
They  ate  almost  as  likely  to  be    very  pleased  if  their  son  were  an  author 
(47  per  cent)  or  a  stockbroker  (48  per  cent)  as  a  priest. 

In  the  present  chapter  we  intend  to  examine  the  relationship  between 
Catholic  school  attendance  and  a  number  of  attitudes  toward  religious  leader- 
ship.   We  shall  ask  first  of  all  whether  there  is  z  relationship  between  attending 
parochial  school  and  positive  attitudes  toward  the  clergy,  and  secondly,  whether 
this  relationship  has  changed  in  the  decade  between  the  two  NORC  studies. 


First  we  must  remember  that  the  social  change  model  used  in  the 
previous  chapter  accounted  for  all  of  the  16  percentage  point  change  in 
attitudes  toward  the  priesthood  in  the  last  decade.    Only  13  per  cent  of 
the  decline  (Table  1)  is  due  to  cohort  replacement,  and  87  per  cent  to 
value  change.    About  half  of  the  value  change  is  the  result  in  the  decline 
in  acceptance  of  papal  leadership,  and  the  other  half  results  from  a  decline 
in  acceptance  of  the  Church's  sexual  ethic.    Within  the  chort  replacement 
component  of  the  explanation,  7  per  cent  is  a  direct  result  of  cohort  re- 
placement and  6  per  cent  is  the  indirect  effect  through  value  change  (3  per 
cent  relating  to  sexual  orthodoxy  and  3  per  cent  relating  to  the  pope). 
More  than  nine-tenths  of  the  change  in  attitudes  toward  having  a  son  be  a 
priest  can  be  attributed  directly  or  indirectly  to  a  loss  of  respect  for 
papal  leadership  and  a  decline  in  acceptance  of  the  sexual  ethic.  If 
Catholics  are  less  likely  today  to  want  their  sons  to  become  a  priest,  and 
if  they  rank  the  priesthood  lower  than  a  business  executive  and  college  pro-- 
fessor,  equal  to  an  author  and  a  stockbroker,  it  would  appear  that  the  prin- 
cipal reason  is  the  negative  reaction  to  the  encyclical  letter,  Humanae  Vitae, 
The  birth  control  stand  of  the  Church  seems  to  have  notably  weakened  respect 
for  the  priesthood  as  a  vocation.    Indeed,  the  direct  path  between  time  and 
support  for  the  priesthood  actually  increases  in  our  model.    This  suggests 
that  support  for  the  priesthood  would  have  increased  by  4  percentage  points . 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  lack  of  popular  support  for  the  birth  control 
teachings  and  confidence  in  the  papacy. 

(TaL'e  1  about  here) 
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In  this  chapter  we  propose  to  try  to  sort  out  the  influence 
Catholic  schools  may  have  in  attitudes  toward  the  clergy.    Since  it  does 
not  seem  unreasonable  to  expect  that  value-oriented  education  would  pro- 
duce adults  with  higher  levels  of  respect  for  those  whose  ex  officio  func- 
tion it  is  to  preach  the  values. 

Fourteen  questions  were  asked  about  religious  leadership  which 
dealt  with  professional  performance,  their  political  involvement,  the  de- 
sirability of  a  "religious  vocation"  for  one's  children,  and  the  appropri- 
ateness of  certain  recommended  changes  in  the  regulations  concerning  reli- 
gious leadership.    Unfortunately,  only  the  questions  concerned  with  reli- 
gious vocation  were  asked  a  decade  ago  since  most  of  the  other  issues  con- 
cerning religious  leadership  have  become  salient  only  since  the  first  NORC 
survey. 

American  Catholics  give  their  clergy  rather  low  marks  on  professional 

performance  (Table  2).    Less  than  half  considered  them  to  be  very  understanding 

in  dealing  with  the  personal  problems  of  adults  or  young  people.    Only  20  per 

cent  consider  their  sermons  to  be  "excellent."    As  we  notec'  earlier^  the  first 

and  the  third  items  were  asked  in  both  1952  and  1965  in  the*  Catholic  Digest 

studies  of  American  religious  attitudes.    There  has  been  a  steady  del:erioration 

in  the  Catholic  evaluation  of  the  professional  performance  of  their  clergy, 

a  deterioration  not  matched  by  similar  deterioration  in  Protestant  and  Jewish 

evaluations  in  1965.    In  1952,  Catholics  rated  their  cler^  higher  than  did 

Protestants  or  Jews  in  their  preaching  performance  and  their  ability  to  handle 

problems;    and  in  1965,  they  rated  them  lower  than  did  Protestants  and  Jews. 

We  do  not  have  any  comparative  data  for  Protestants  and  Jews  in  1974.  (Marty, 

Rosenberg,  Greeley  1968 

(Tabic  2  nbou^.  here) 
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Whether  there  actually  has  been  a  decline  in  professional  com- 
petence among  the  clergy  or  an  increase  in  expectations  among  the  Catholic 
laity  is  very  difficult  to  judge.    It  should  be  noted,  though,  that  the 
decline  in  pctjitive  evaluation  is  not  limited  to  the  well  educated;  it  has 
occurred  at  all  educational  levels. 

While  only  a  minority  of  the  Catholic  population  give  the  clergy 
high  professional  ratings,  a  majority  do  reject  charges  against  them  of 
merely  expecting  the  laity  to  be  followers  (down  5  percentage  points  from 
1963)  and  of  not  being  as  religious  as  they  used  to  be.    Only  17  per  cent 
can  be  persuaded  that  "priests  have  lost  interest  in  the  problems  of  the 
people  and  are  concerned  only  about  themselves."    Priests  are  still  absolved 
from  any  charges  of  a  classical  anticlericalism. 

On  the  subject  of  political  involvement,  the  Catholic  population  evenly 
divides,  with  half  saying  that  the  priests  should  not  use  the  pulpit  to  discuss 
social  issues  and  almost  half  saying  that  it  is  all  right  for  the  priesti  to 
get  involved  in  national  and    local  politics  if  he  wishes.    The  picture  that 
emerges,  then,  is  a  vote  against  professional  competence  but  also  a  vote  against 
anticlericalism  and  a  draw  concerning  political  involvement. 

As  we  ^have  observed  before,  only  half  of  the  American  Catholics  would 
be  very  pleased  if  their  son  decided  to  become  a  priest.    The  same  proportion 
rejett  strongly  the  idea  that  they  would  be  unhappy  if  a  child  of  theirs  should 
choose  to  be  a  nun  (a  decline  of  10  percentage  points  since  1963).    The  priesthood 
and  religious  life  for  women,  in  other  worHs,  seems  to  have  about  the  same  level 
of  approval  among  Catholics  in  1974.    _  « 

Finally,  29  per  cent  ore  in  favor  of  the  ordination  of  women  priests. 
Thirty-two  express  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  with  those  who  have  left  the  priest- 
hood (and  40  per  cent  more  express  sone  sympathy).    Eighty  per  cent  could  accept 
a  married  clergy,  and    -  63  per  cent  .are  posi- 


Ei^iS         tively  in  favor  of  a  married    clergy.  '  S6u 


In  summary,  Cad  olic  ^jupport  for  a  religious  vocation  for  their 
children  has  declined  in  the  last  ten  years;  there  is  a  fair  amount  of 
sympathy  with  those  who  have  left  the  priesthood;  and  strong  support  for 
a  married  clergy.    Priests  are  rated  relatively  low  on  professional  abil- 
tiy,  but  the  overwhelming  majority  do  not  think  they  are  selfish  or  uncon- 
cerned about  the  people •    The  population  divides  evenly  on  the  controversial 
issue  of  the  social  and  political  involvement  of  priests* 

Older  people  are  more  likely  to  approve  the  professional  perfor- 
mance of  priests  (Table  3),  but  they  are  also  slightly  more  likely  to  think 
that  the  priests  expect  laity  to  be  followers  and  are  less  religious  than 
they  used  to  be.    Furthermore,  as  might  be  expected,  the  younger  respondents  \ 

are  more  likely  to  approve  of  changes  than  the  older  ones;  nr-'-'t^^in^ 

and'     ^  :  they  are  less  likely  to  approve  of  religious  vocations 

for  their  children,    A  positive  evaluation  of  the  professionalism  of  the  clergy 
relates  negatively  with  education,  but  so, too,  do  anticlerical  judgments.  The 
better  educated  are  more  in  sympathy  with  change  in  the  priesthood.    But  there 
is  no  significant  relation  between  education  and  vocational  support.  Practically 
the  same  observation  can  be  made  about  Catholic  education.    The  more  years 
you  have  at  Catholic  schools,  the  lower  ratings  you  give  the  professional 
competence  of  the  clergy,  but  also  the  less  likely  you  are  to  endorse  anti- 
clerical statements.    Catholic  education  correlates  positively  with  sympathy 
for  the  resigned  clergy  and  with  women  priests,  but  there  is  no  significant 
relationship  between  attendins  Catholic  schools  and  support  for  a  married 
clergy./ 
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There  is  a  mo Jest  .13  correlation  between  Catholic  educatioa 
and  the  vocation  support  index  though,  as  we  have  seen  in  previous  chapters, 
modest  correlations  are  all  that  one  can  expect  when  studying  educational 
impact. 

We  now  propose  to  apply  the  religious  behavior  model  developed 
in  Chapter  5  to  Catholic  attitudes  toward  the  clergy  to  determine  whether 
when  pertinent  background  factors  are  taken  into  account  there  is  any  rela- 
tionship at  all  between  Catholic  education  and  attitudes  toward  religious 
leadership.    We  will  use  five  indices:  the  vocation  support  index,  for 
which  we  have  data  in  both  1963  and  1974,  the  priest  as  profession  index, 
the  anticlerical  index,  the  change  index,  and  the  social  involvement  index. 

While    the  correlation  between  Catholic  education  md  vocation  support 

same 

in  1974  is  a  modest  .13,   it  is  still  substantially  hi^er  than  th^  correlation 
(Table  4) 

in  1963  (.03).    There  was,  in  other  words,  no  significant  correlation  between 
attending  Catholic  schools  and  enthusiasm  for  s  religious  vocation  in  one's 
family  in  1963;  there  is  one  in  1974.    Furthermore,  there  is  a  moderate  nega- 
tive relationship  between  Catholic  education  and  posi^we  evaluation  of 

the  priest  as  professional,  and  a  rather  strong  negative  relationship  between 
attendance  at  CaClfdltLc  schools  and  anticlericalism.    The  more  years  one 

has  attendti  Catholic  school,  the  lower  one  rates  priests  professionally; 

but  the  more  likely  one  is  to  reject  anticlerical  charges  against  them. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  significant  relationship  between  Catholic 

education  and  support  for  change  inthe  ministry. or  social  activism. 

*• 

(Table  4  here) 
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The  religious  behavior  model  (Table  5)  does  not  appreciably  diminish 
the  relationship  between  Catholic  education  and  support  for  religious  voca- 
tion.    The  beta  in  1974  is  .12,  as  opposed  to  a  beta  of  .02  in  1963.  Spouse's 
religiousness  and  age  become  stronger  predictors  in  the  second  period  of  time^ 
with  the  result  that  the  religious  behavior  model  explains  four  times  as  much 
variance  (8  per  cent  as  opposed  to  2  per  cent)  in  1974  as  it  did  in  1963, 
Support  for  religious  vocations^  in  other  words,  has  declined  less  precipitously 
with  those  who  have  had  Catholic  education,  so  that  the  net  result  is  a  stronger 
relationship  between  Catholic  education  and  support  for  vocations  than  there 
was  ten  years  ago. 

.   (Table -5 -about:- here) «  u..v>olxc  •c'i''0.'»T:ic^''!  md 

On  the  other,  hand, :  the  relationship-between-'Catholic  education  and 
a  low  rating  of  priests  as  professional  disappear  entirely,  mostly,  we  presume 
because  the  cause  of  the  negative  evaluation  is  not  so  much  having  more  years 
of  Catholic  education  as  it  is  simply  having  more  years  of  education. 

However,  a  moderately  large  relationship  of  .-.17  does  persist  in 
the  religious  behavior  model  even  after  all  the  other  variables  are  standardized 
between  Catholic  education  and  the  anticlerical  index.'  The  number 
of  years  in  Catholic  school  do  have  a  net  impact  on  one's  propensity  to  reject 
anticlerical  statenents. 

Finally,   the  principal  predictor  of  support  for  change  in  the  priest- 
hood continues  to  be  education  (a  beta  of  .28).    There  is  no  relationship  at 
all  between  attending  Catholic  schools  and  support  for  such  change.  In 
summary,  number  of  years  j^n  Catholic  schools  does  affect  sympathy  for  reli- 
gious vocations  and  rejection  of  anticlericalism.    In  the  former  case,  the 
relationship  has  grown  stronger  in  the  last  decade  because  Catholic  school 


Catholics  have  not  withdrawn  their  support  for  priestly  vocations  quite 
as  rapidly  as  have  other  Catholics.    There  is,  however,  no  relationship 
between  attendance  at  Catholic  school  and  evaluation  of  priest  as  profes- 
sional or  sympathy  for  change  in  the  style  of  the  priestly  ministry.  Nor 
does  Catholic  education  affect  reaction  to  priests'  political  and  social 
involvement.    These  variables  respond  only  to  the  influence  of  age.  The 
younger  respondents,  not  surprisingly,  are  more  likely  to  approve  of  the 
activist  clergy. 

If  we  look  at  those  who  come  from  highly  religious  backgrounds 
(Table  6),  we  see  that  while  a  strong  religious  background  does  not  affect 
the  relationship  between  parochial  schooling  and  support  for  vocations,  it 
does  have  an  interesting  impact  in  the  relationships  between  parochial 
schooling  and  three  other  variables.    For  the  highly  religious  there  is 
a  negative  relation  of    -  .3  between  number  of  years  in  parochial  school 
and  anticlerical  attitudes.    Also,  there  is  a  negative  relationship  of 
-  .2  in  the  evaluation  of  priests'  professionalism,  and  a  positive  corre- 
lation of    .1  with  support  for  priestly  change.    In  other  words,  even  though 
there  is  generally  no  relationship  between  an  evaluation  of  the  priests' 
professional  performance  and  change  in  the  ninistry,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
parochial  schooling  on  the  other,  among  those  from  highly  religious  back- 
grounds there  are  such  relationships  with  the  number  of  years  in  parochial 
school.    Catholic  schooling  does  produce,  in  those  from  highly  religious 
family  backgrounds,  a  tendency  to  evaluate  negatively  the  professionalism 
of  priests  and  to  support  change  in  the  forms  of  'tba  ministry  (such  as  the 

4 

ordination  of  married  men  and  the  admission  of  women  to  the  priesthood). 


(Table  6  about  here) 
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Similarly,  in  the  Vietnam  cohort,  the  number  of  years  of  parochial 
school  has  a  very  strong  effect  (.28)  on  support  for  religious  vocation,  and 
a  very  stron  negative  effect  (.38)  with  anticlericalism.    If  one  really  wishes 
to  find  an  impact  of  parochial  schooling  on  attitudes  toward  religious  leader- 
ship, then  one  will  find  it  not  in  the  general  population  but  among  those  from 
HLghly  religious  family  backgrounds  (-  from  whom  those  with  priestly  vocations 
are  most  likely  to  come)  and  among  those  under  30.    If  the  Vietnam  cohort  is 
to  be  typical  of  the  furture  of  American  Catholicism,  then  at  least  as  far  as 
attitudes  toward  the  clergy  and  support  for  vocations  are  concerned,  parochial 
schools  may  be  more  important  than  ever. 

Only  8  per  cent  of  the  variance  in  the  vocation  index  is  explained  by 
the  religious  behavior  models  we  have  been  using  in  this  study.    Therefore  it 
seems  appropriate  to  ask  whether  we  could  improve  our  ability  to  predict  support 
for  religious  vocations  by  adding  to  the  model  attitudes  toward  the  clergy. 
In  addition  to  demography,  religious  background,  \^duc^ion,  and  parochial  edu- 
cation, one  might  expect  that  one's  attitudes  toward  vocations  might  be  affected 
by  attitudes  toward  the  clergy,  and  general  attitudes  toward  the  Church.  Are 
specific  attitudes  toward  clerical  performance  more  important  or  less  important 
than  one's  general  attitudes  toward  the  Church?    How  much  would  one  imporve  sup- 
port for  religious  vocation  if  one  introduced  such  changes  as  a  married  clergy, 
or  the  ordination  of  women,  or  if  one  improved  professicnal  performance  as  a 
priest? 

The  standardized  coefficients  in  Table  7  suggest  that  general  attitudes 
toward  the  Church-'-particularly  sexual  orthodoxy  and  Catholic  activism--and 
orti's  educational  achievement  are  more  likely  to  influence  one's  support  for 
religious  vocation  than  are  the  specifically  clerical  issues  of  professionalism 
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or  change  in  the  ministry.    However,  clergy  attitudes  are  reasonably  important 
too.  We  must  conclude  that  no  single  modification  to  the  structure  of  the  Church 
or  the  behavior  of  the  clergy  would  improve  the  desirability  of  a  religious 
V  oc.ition  for  the  children  of  today's  Catholics.    A  case  may  be  made  foi 
%he  ordination  of  women  and  married  men,  -i  .  permitting  the  clergy  to  marry, 
and  for  improving  sermons;  but  these  changes  should  not  be  justified  on  the 
grounds  that  they  will  lead  to  a  complete  turnaround  in  the  declining  support 
for  religious  vocations  among  the  Catholic  population.    Changes  of  this  sort 
will  not  affect  in  rhe  slightest  the  sexual  attitudes  of  American  Catholics, 
for  example;  and  it  is  this  change  which  seems  to  be  the  principal  cause  for 
the  decline  in  support  of  vocations.    It  would  appear  that  only  a  broad  restructur- 
ing of  the  Church  policy  and  practice  would  stand  much  of  a  chance  to  reverse 
the  deterioration. 

(Table  7  about  here) 


However,   it  must  still  be  emphasized  that  the  deterioration  is  the 
least  rapid  among  those  who  have  had  Catholic  education.    The  positive  rela- 
tionship between  years  of  Catholic  education  and  support  for  vocations  has 
increased  since  1963,  and  it  is  particularly  strong  among  those  two  critical 
groups,  the  Vietnam  cohort,  whichm^  represent  the  Church  of  the  future,  and 
those  highly  religious  families  where  vocations  are  most      likely  to  be  found. 
It  may  well  be  that  in  the  future,  religious  leadership  in  the  Church  will  be 
drawn  even  more  from  Catholic  school  families  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 


ERIC 
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The  increase  in  the  relationship  between  numbers  of  years  in 
Catholic  schools  and  support  for  religious  vocations  in  one's  family 
seems  to  be  limited  to  certain  ethnic  groups  (Table  8),    At  both  time 
points,  the  Irish  were  the  strongest  supporters  of  religious  vocations, 
and  the  other  groups  follow  in  their  accustomed  pattern— German,  Polish, 
Italian  and  Spanish.    The  range  of  difference  between  the  Irish  and  the 
Spanish  falls  from  a  half  of  a  standard  deviation  in  1963  to  a  quarter  of 
one  in  1974. 

But  the  increase  in  the  net  relationship  (in  the  Religious  Be- 
havior Model)  is  limited  to  two  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern  European 
groups--from  a  beta  of  .04  for  the  Poles  in  1963  to  .27  in  1974,  and  from 
•12  to  .33  for  the  Italians.    For  the  Irish,  on  the  other  hand,  there  now 
emerges  a  negative  relationship  between  number  of  years  of  Catholic  educa- 
tion and  support  for  vocations.    The  Irish,  traditionally  the  source  of 
large  numbers  of  vocations  (17  per  cent  of  the  Catholic  population  and 
34  per  cent  of  its  priests),  are  still  the  leaders,  but  attendance  at  paro- 
chial school  makes  them  less  likely  to  support  vocations.    Nor  can  this  be 
attributed  to  higher  levels  of  educational  achievement  for  the  Irish,  since 
the  Religious  Behavior  Model  takes  that  into  account.    Furthermore,  even 
though  they  are  low  on  anticlerical^sSlm,  the  Irish  are  also  low  on  the  pro- 
fessional competence  scale;  and  it  is  precisely  among  those  who  have  gone  to 
Catholics  schools  that  there  is  the  lowest  rating  of  professional  competence 
and  the  highest  propensity  to  anticlericalism.    One  has  the  impression  that 
the  Irish  arc  getting  turned  off  by  their  clergy--and  in  particular,  those 
Irish  who  went  to  Catholic  schools.    However,  for  the  other  groups  (with  the 


exception  of  the  Spanish-speaking  for  clerical  competence)  there  is  a  mod- 
erate to  strong  relationship  between  attendance  at  Catholic  schools  and 
positive  attitudes  towards  the  clergy  (Table  8b). 

Given  the  historical  Irish  contribution  to  vocations,  the  data 
in  Table  8  ought  to  provide  grounds  for  serious  worry  to  policy  makers  in 
the  Church.    Catholic  schools  are  turning  other  groups  in  favor  of  the 
clergy,  but  they  are  turning  the  Irish  against  them*    Since  the  decline  in 
support  for  vocations  seems  to  be  a  result  of  the  birth  control  encyclical, 
one  might  conclude  that  the  Catholic  school  Irish  were  more  embittered  than 
others  by  this  encyclical. 

One  can  test  for  this  possibility  by  applying  a  simplified  ver- 
sion of  the  Social  Change  II  Model  to  the  Irish  (Figure  1).    The  pooled  re- 
lationship between  having  more  than  ten  years  of  Catholic  education  and 
being  'Very  pleased"  with  a  son  choosing  a  priestly  vocation  is  .04--those 
who  went  to  Catholic  schools  are  at  both  times  more  likely  by  4  percentage 
points  to  want  their  sons  to  be  priests  than  those  who  did  not.    If  the 
change  in  sexual  ethics  had  an  especially  deleterious  effect  on  those  who 
had  Catholic  education^  one  would  expect  an  interaction  in  which  those  who 
had  Catholic  education  would  in  1974  be  significantly  lower  than  the  pooled 
average  if  they  now  were  in  the  lower  category  in  support  for  the  sexual 
ethic.    If  this  group  was  not  significantly  lower  in  its  support  for  a  priest- 
ly vocation  in  1963,  but  had  become  so  in  1974,  it  would  be  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  it  was  precisely  the  addition  of  new  recruits  to  the  group 
that  rejected  the  Church's  sexual  teachings  that  brought  the  relationship 
down.    Those  Irish  who  had  turned  against  the  Church's  sexual  morality  from 
the  Catholic  educated  would  in  the  process  have-  turned  more  sharply  against 
support  for  a  priestly  vocation  than  the  typical  Irish  Catholic  respondent. 
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Such  a  significant  interaction  was  indeed  found.    The  relation- 
ship between  Catholic  education  and  enthusiastically  supporting  a  priestly 
vocation  for  one's  son  among  those  who  had  more  than  ten  years  of  Catholic 
education  and  who  tended  to  reject  the  Church's  sexual  leaching  was    -  .19 
or  23  percentage  points  below  the  pooled  average  for  those  who  went  to  Cath- 
olic schools.    In  1963,  83  per  cenL  of  the  parochial  school  Irish  wore 
ready  to  say  they  would  be  very  pleased  if  their  son  would  choose  the  priest- 
hood (17  percentage  points  above  the  national  Catholic  average).    By  1974, 
this  had  fallen  to  45  per  cent  (5  percentage  points  below  the  national  av- 
erage).   Since  the  average  decline  was  only  16' per  cent  nationally,  one  con- 
cludes that  almost  all  of  the  change  was  brought  about  by  the  change  in  scx^ 
ual  attitudes  among  the  Catholic  educated  Irish.    The  sexual  shift  then 
seems  to  have  had  a  particularly  harmful  effect  on  attitudes  towards  the 
clergy  among  those  who  were  once  its  strongest  supporters— the  Catholic  edu- 
cated Irish. 

In  conclusion^     the  Catholic  clergy    once  enjoyed  an  almost  unparallelled 
respect  among  their  Laity.    That  respect  seems  to  have  been  notably  diminished 
in  the  last  decade.    Now  the  priest  no  longer  enjoys  the  prestige  of  certain 
high-staus  professionals  like  the  business  executive    and  the' college  prof essor^ 

barely  matching  other  professionals  such  as  the  stockbroker  or  the  writer.  Most 
of  this  decline  can  be  explained  by  the  decline  in  acceptance  of  papal  authority 
and  of  the  Church's  sexual  ethic  without  having  recourse  to  the  changing  social 
class  of  the  Catholic  population  or  the  well-publicized  resignations  of  many 
clergy  in  the  last  ten  years.    One  of  the  paradoxical  effects  of  this  decline, 

lowever,  is  that  the  relationship  between  Catholic  education  and  vocational 
support,      virtually  nonexistent    a  decade  ago,  has  increased  to  a  degree  that 
it  has  now  become  statistically  significant.    Furthermore,   the  relationship 
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between  the  number  of  years  of  Catholic  education  and  vocation  support]  Is  quite 

strong  among  two  important  groups^  those  under  30  and  those  from  highly  religious 

families.    Therefore,  not  merely  despite  the  change  of  support  for  religious 

vocation  but  apparently  because  of  the  change.  Catholic  schools  are  now  more 

important  in  producing  support  for  religious  leadership  than  they  were  in 
2 

1963. 


FOOTNOTES,  CHAPTER  10 

!•    Data  from  press  release  accompatiyin  1975  issue  of  The  Official  Catholic 
Directory 

2.    Cross  tabulations  with  the  individual  items  analyzed  in  this 
chapter  by  age,  education,  Catholic  education,  and  age  and  education  combined 
are  presented  in  .fchp- appendix. 


TABLE  1 


SOCIAL  CHANGE  MODEL  AND  DECLINE  OF  PER  CENT 
"VERY  PLEASED"  AT  SON  BEING  A  PRIEST 


Cohort  replacement 

Direct  ^ 

Indirect  through  sex  orthodoxy  decline  3 
Indirect  through  decline  in  acceptance 

of  pope  as  successor  to  Peter  3 

Total  cohort  change  13 

Change  in  sexual  orthodoxy  47 

Change  in  acceptance  of  pope  as  successor 

to  Peter  40 

Total  change  in  values  ^  87 

Unexplained  by  the  model  0 

Total  100  100 


Table  2 


Attitudes  of  Catholics  toward  their  Religious  Leadership 
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A.  Professional  Competence  Percent 

Priests  are  'Very  understanding"  of  the  practical 

problems  of  their  parishoners.   (Item  80)  48 

Priests  are  "very  understanding"  of  the  problems 

of  their  teen-aged  parishoners.   (Item  81)  47 

Priests'  sermons  are  of  "excellent"  quality. 

(Item  82)  20 


B.  Anticlerical  Attitudes     (Percent  agree  strotigly  or  somewhat) 

Priests  expect  laity  to  be  followers.  43 
(Item  94-B) 

Priests  are  not  as  religious  as  they  used 

to  be.  (Item  94-E)  47 
Priests  are  unconcerned  about  people,  only 

themselves.     (Item  94-F)  17 


C.  Political  Activism    (Percent  agree  strongly  or  somewhat) 
Priests  should  not  use  pulpit  for  social 

issues.  (Item  94-A)  51 
Priests  may  get  involved  in  national  and 

local  politics.     (Item  94-C)  48 


D.  Vocations 

Unhappy  if  daughter  became  a  nun.   (Item  94-D) 

(Percent  disagree  strongly)  50 

Very  Pleased  if  son  became  a  priest.   (Item  70-B)  50 


E.  Changes  in  the  Priesthood 

Women  should  be  ordained  to  priesthood.   (Item  94-H) 

(Percent  a^ree  strongly  or  somewhat)  29 

Sympathy  for  priests  who  have  resigned.   (Item  95) 

(Great  Deal)  32 

Accept  married  clergy  80 

In  favor  of  married  clergy  63 

34<> 


TABLE  3 

CORRELATIONS  (R)  WITH  ATTITUDES  TOVARD  THE  CLERGY 


Attitudes  toward  the  Clergy 


Age 


Education 


Professionalism 
Sermons 

Youth  problems 
-Practical  problems 

Anticlerical 

Expect  laity  to  be  followers 
Less  religious  than  they  used 

to  be 
Think  only  of  self 


.26 
.26 
.26 


.09 
.11 


-.20 
-.13 
-.07 


-.21 

■;26 
-.23 


Catholic  Education 


-.12 
■;09 
-.03 


-.20 

-722 
-.21 


Changes 


Favor  women  priests 
Favor  married  priests 
Sjrmpathy  for  resignees 


•,15 
-.17 
-.23 


.28 
.21 
-.11 


.&8 
.11 


focatxons 

Priest 
Nun 

Vocation  support  index 


.15 
.12 
.15 


.13 
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TABLE  4 


CORRELATIONS  (R)  BETWEEN  NUMBER  OF  YEARS 
OF  CATHOLIC  EDUCATION  AND  ATTITUDES 
TOWARD  RELIGIOUS  LEADERSHIP 


Attitude  Indices  1963  1974 

Vocation  index  ,03  ^13 

Priest  professionalism  index  .11 

Anticlericalism  index  -.28 

Change  in  priesthood  index  .04 

Social  activism  index  .01 
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TABLE  6 


STANDARDIZED  CORRELATIONS  (BETAS)  BETWEEN  YEARS  OF  CATHOLIC 
EDUCATION  AND  ATTITUDES  TOWAIO)  RELIGIOUS 
LEADERSHIP  FOR  CERTAIN  SUBGROUPS 


A.'  By  Parental  Religiousness.  \^ 

High  Low 

„              .   ,       1963  .05  .03 

Vocation  index    ^^^^           ^  .12  ' 

Anticlerical  Index  -.30  -.10 

Priest  professionalism  index  -.20  ,04 

Change  in  priesthood  index  .11  -.02 

Social  activism  Index  .06  -.07 


B.    By  Age  (1974). 


Vocation  index 
Anticlerical  index 
Priest  professionalism  index 
Change  in  priesthood  index 
Social  activism 


Under  Thirty     All  Respondents 


.28 
-.38 
.02 
.06 
.18 


.12 

-.11 
-.09 
.00 
.04 
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TABLE  7 

STANDARDIZED  CORRELATIONS  (BETAS)  WITH  VOCATIONAL  ATTITUDES 


Priest 


Nun 


Vocation 
Index 


Clergy  Attitudes 
Priest  change 
Anticlergy 
Hierarchy  support 
Priest  professionalism 

General  Church  Attitudes 
Sexual  orthodoxy 
Activism 

Closeness  to  the  Church 

Social  Class 
Education 

r2 


-.12 
-.11 
.10 
.01 

.15 
.23 
.10 

-.15 
.18 


-.09 
-.12 
,09 
.09 

.13 
.10 
.11 

-.13 
.21 


.12 
-.14 
.11 
.08 

.16 
.17 
.13 

-.16 
.25 
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TABLE  8 -A 

Z  SCORES  FOR  RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  CATHOLIC  EDUCATION  AND 
ATTITUDES  TOWARD  THE  CLERGY  FOR  ETHNIC  GROUPS 

(Mean  =  0,  Standard  Deviation  =  100) 


Ethnic  Group 


Vocation  Index 


Professional  Competence  Anticlericalism 
1974  Only  1974  Only 


1963 

1974 

Irish 

20 

15 

-15 

-30 

German 

10 

14 

09 

-16 

Polish 

04 

06 

-30 

01 

Italian 

-15 

-10 

-18 

06 

Spanish-speaking 

-31 

-11 

31 

34 
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TABLE  8-B 


NET  STANDARDIZED 

CORRELATIONS 
AND  ATTITUDES 

(BETAS)  BE-n^EEN  CATHOLIC 
TOWARD  THE  CLERGY 

EDUCATION 

Ethnic  Group 

Vocation  Index 

Professional  Competence 
1974  Only 

Anticlericalism 
I'y/H  Only 

1963 

1974 

Irish 

.01 

-.10 

-.12  . 

.09 

German 

.14 

.09 

.08 

-.20 

Polish 

.04 

.27 

.14 

-.46 

Italian 

-.12 

.33 

.18 

-.25 

Spanish-speaking 

.15 

.12 

r.02 

-.19 
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CHAPTER  10 


PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS  AND  VALUE  ORIENTATION 

One  of  the  primary  purposes  of  any  system  of  education  which  pur- 
ports to  be  value-oriented  is  to  instill  in  its  students  specific  beliefs  about 
how  the  world  "really"  operates  on  a  fundamental  level;  Ordinary  values  and 
beliefs  focus  on  the  day-to-day  occurrences  of  life  and  provide  linkages  be- 
tween events.    We  may  choose  which  candidate  we  will  support,  for  example, 
by  relying  upon  a  set  of  political  beliefs  which  link  our  idea  of  the  way  things 
ought  to  be  done  with  what  we  think  is  possible  under  the  circumstances.  Or 
we  may  allow  our  values  and  beliefs  to  influence  our  Judgments  of  groups  who 
differ  from  us.    These  stereotyped  generalizations  are  often  based  on  relatively 
few  experiences,  and  frequently  bad  ones  at  that. 

Our  conception  of  the  "ultimate  nature  of  reality,"  of  how  the 
world  "really"  operates  is  represented  by  a  different  kind  of  belief  or  value 
system.    One  of  the  most  basic  human  questions  is  whether  or  not  there  is  order 
in  reality.     Is  there  a  purpose  and  meaning  to  life,  or  is  it  all  a  charade 
which  will  someday  turn  into  chaos?    In  the  ultimate  sense  of  things,  will 
it  all  work  out  for  the  good,  or  is  there  a  malevolent  ending  hiding  in  wait 
to  snare  us?    The  way  in  which  people  answer  these  questions  has  a  direct  in- 
fluence on  what  kind  of  guidelines  they  will  use  for  living  out  their  time. 
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One's  sense  of  the  nature  of  ultimate  reality  provides  a  model  or  paradigm 
according  to  which  more  proximate  decisions  can  be  made. 

The  anthropologist,  Clifford  Geertz,  speaks  of  these  ultimate 
value  systems  as  being  general  orientations  toward  reality.    They  provide 
both  a  model    of    and  a  model    for    reality  as  it  truly  exists.    For  exrmple 
if  we  were  to  engage  in  building  a  dam  across  a  river,  we  would  first  formula 
a   conception  of  just  what  such  a  structure  should  do.    We  might  then  try  to 
devise  a  small  scale  model  of  our  conception.    This  would  be  the  process  of 
creating  and  using  a  model  of  a  specific  vaality.    When  we  actually  build  our 
dam,  however,  the  scale  model  would  not  be  of  much  use;  we  would  need  a  set 
of     precise,  instructions  or  blueprints,  and  this  is  analogous  to  having 
a  model  for  a  specific  reality. 

Systems  of  ultimate  values  perform  both  functions. ^They  provide 
the  conceptual  framework  within  which  we  exist  and  they  provide  the  rules  by 
»liich  we  feel  we  ought  to  live.    Professor  Geertz  has  described  tlie  cultural 
ystem  that  is  religion  in  just  these  terms.    Religious  values  both  shape  and 
are  shaped  by  reality.    The/  tell  us  what  the  world  is  really  like,  and  they 
tell  us  how  to  act  in  conformity  with  our  conception  of  ultimate  reality. 

The  Catholic  religious  tradition  has  long  held  to  a  specific  set 
of  ultimate  values  which  might  be  subsumed  under  the  descriptive  title  of 
"hopefulness."    The  revelations  and  doctrine  concerning  the  salvation  of 
humankind  by  the  redemptive  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ  r  .  i  be  beet  described 
as  promulgating  a  hopeful  world  view  and  a  benevolent  conception  of  ultimate 
reality.    This  tradition  teaches  that  although  there  is  a  great  deal  of  evil 
in  the  world  and  although  it  appears  that  evil  must  triumph  in  the  end,   in  the 
final  analysis  good  will  prevail. 
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It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  not  everyone  who  calls  himstlf 
or  herself  a  Catholic  espouses  this  hopeful  world  view,  but  it  is  the 
ideal  set  forth  by  the  teachings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Therefore 
we  would  expect  that  value -oriented  education  designed  and  maintained  by 
that  church  would  attempt  to  instill  hopefulness  and  the  confidence  in  a 
benevolent  God  in  those  students  who  attend  parochial  schools.    It  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  the  school  is  by  no  means  the  only  locus  in  which  ultinate 
values  are  formed.    Even  more  impoitant  in  this  regard  is  the  family.  However, 
the  parochial  schools  have  as  one  of  their  stated  goals  the  formation  of  re- 
ligious values  and  a  religious  perspective  on  living  in  their  students.  How 
well  they  accomplish  this  goal  and  the  relationship  between  ultimate  values 
and  the  more  proximate  social  and  religious  attitudes  is  the  focus  of  this 
chapter. 

A  Typology  of  Ultimate  Values 

In  previous  research  (McCready  and  Greeley     /^JL      ),  two  of  the 
present  authors  designed  a  set  of  survey  items  to  measure  hopefulness  and 
other  ultimate  value  orientations.    The  items  were  in  the  form  of  short 
vignettes  or  situations  which  presented  people  with  sudden  tragedies  or 
crises  of  the  sort  which  in  fact  do  happen  in  real  life  (See  Adult  Questionnaire, 
197A,  questions  107-110,  Appendix  III)     m  one  we  asked  people  how  they  thought 
they  would  react  if  they  went  to  their  doctor  and  he  told  them  they  have  an 
incurable  disease  and  would  soon  die.     In  another  we  asked  them  how  they  thought 
they  would  react  if  they  had  a  retarded  child  born  to  them.  In  still  another  we 
asked  how  they  saw  themselves  reacting  to  the  prolonged  suffering  of  a  dying  parent. 

These  kinds  of  situations  call  upon  us  for  some  kind  of  interpretation 
because  they  challenge  our  supposition  that  there  is  meaning  in  the  universe. 
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They  confront  the  evil  in  the  world  and  force  us  to  consider  that  perhaps 
everything  is  ultimately  chaotic  after  all.    If  a  person  does  have  a  meaning 
system  or  a  set  of  ultimate  values,  these  kinds  of  items  should  draw  them  out. 

Each  item  contained  six  possible  responses  plus  several  categories 
for  those  who  could  not  or  would  not  answer  the  questions.    (These  latter  cate- 
gories accounted  for,  on  the  average,  no  more  than  6  or  7  per  cent  of  the 
responses.)    The  first  answer  represented  a  simplistic  confidence  that  everything 
works  out  for  the  good  somehow.    The  second  category  represented  a  fundamentalist 
turning  toward  God  with  no  real  recognition  of  tiie  tragedy  or  the  evil  involved 
in  the  situation.    The  third  response  characterized  one  of  resignation  to 
the  inevitable.    The  fourth  category  represented  an  emotionally  hostile  reaction 
to  the  situation  pcsed,  and  the  fifth  response  depicted  gratitude  for  whatever 
gocd  could  be  found  in  the  situation.       The  final  response  represented  an  under- 
standing of  I  the  evil  and  the  tragic  nature  of  the  situation,  but  includes  a  belief 
that  the  final  chapter  has  not  yet  been  written  and  that  ultimately  things  will 
turn  out  benevolently. 

The  vignettes  were  combined  into  a  summary  variable  which  was  then 
con<rerted  into  a  five-category  descriptive    typology  (see  Appendix  VII).  The 
five  types  of  ultimate  values  are  "Religious  Optimism,"  "Secular  Optimism," 
Hopefulness,"  Pessimism,"    and  "Dif fuseness." 

Religious  Optimists  achieve  belief  in  an  optimistic  future  by  denying 
the  present  evil.  Secular  Optimists  are  similar  to  them  in  their  denial  of  evil 
in  the  world,  but  they  do  not  depend  on  God  to  support  their  contention.  Pessi- 
mists are  either  hostile  or  resigned  about  the  tragedies  that  befall  us  in  life. 
There  is  no  appeal  to  God,  nor  is  there  any  expression  of  confidence  in  a  positive 
outcome.  The  p«fuse  are  basically  a  residual  category  of  those  who  have  no 
clear  systematic  reaction  to  the  situations  posed  in  the  vignettes. 
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The 'liopeful" respondents  are  those  who  display  some  underbtanding 
of  the  existence  of  evil, while  at  the  same  time  they  hold  to  their  belief 
In  an  ending  to  the  situation  which  is  ultimately  positive  and  influenced  by  a 
benevolentreality.    This  is  a  subtle  and  multifaceted  world  view.    It  is  a 
sophisticated  cosmology  which  has  doubtless  been  influenced  by  many  dif- 
ferent factors.    Before  we  examine  the  causes  and  correlates  of  hope  and 
the  other  value  orientations,  let  us  examine  the  performance  of  this  measure 
of  ultimate  values  in  a  previous ^survey  to  see  if  it  has  behaved  consistently 
in  two  different  research  settings. 

In  Table  1,  we  can  see  that  the  proportions  of  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation in  each  of  the  types  in  each  of  the  two  studisis  quite  consistent. 
None  of  the  differences  between  the  Catholics  in  1973  and  1974  are  greater 
than  5  per  cent.    The  fact  that  these  proportions  are  so  similar  is  a  good 
indication  that  the  vignette  items  measure  some  consistent  facet  of  the  be- 
lief str'iCture  of  the  population.    If  the  proportions  had  been  very  different 
in  the  two  years,  it  might  well  have  been  that  people  were  responding  randomly 
to  the  vignette  items.    As  it  is,  every  indication  points  toward  the  fact 
that  these  life  situation  vignettes  do  in  fact  tap  some  deep  perspective  con- 
cerning the  way  in  which  people  order  reality,    when  faced  with  tragedy 
people' will  call  upon  their  deep-seated  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
universe  in  order  to  interpret  and  give  meaning  to  the  event  b-fore  them.  And 
this  holds  true,  apparently,  even  in  the  hypothetical  setting  of  an  interview. 

In  Table  2  we  can  sec  that  Hopefulness  tends  to  decline  somewhat 
among  the  older  age  groups,  while  Religious  Optimism  tends  to  increase.  Pes- 
simism also  tends  to  decline  slightly.    The  reminder  of  the  types  are  more  or 
less  invariant  with  age.    With  the  exception  of  the  Religious  Optimists,  most  of 
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the  age  differences  are  quite  small.    The  Religious  Optimists  do  tend  to 
be  older  than  the  norm,  but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  this 
is  a  life-cycle  phenomenon  or  a  generational  one.^  (A  life-cycle  phenomenon 
would  be  one  in  which  young  people  tended  to  act  a  certain  way  because  they 
were  young.    An  example  would  be  the  rebellion  of  the  young  against  the  rule 
of  their  parents.    All  young  men  and  women  go  through  this  in  one  way  or 
another;  it  is  part  of  gaining  an  identity  and  growing  up.    A  generational 
phenomenon  would  be  when  one  particular  age  cohort  had  certain  experiences 
that  influenced  the  way  they  thought    or  behaved    that  continued  ta  dif- 
ferentiate them  from  other  cohorts  through6ut  the  life  span.    The  influence 
of  the  Great  Depression  on  those  who'  reached  adulthood  daring  the  early 
1930s  certainly  left  a  mark  on  those  people  for  life.    The  fear  that  what 
seems  secure  will  suddenly  vanish  does  not  go  away  just  because  the  economy 
looks  bright.) 

The  time  comparison  and  the  age  analysis  both  indicate  that  the 
typology  does  in  fact  measure  a  set  of  values  in  a  consistent  manner, 
and  that  they  are  not  simply  a  function  of  the  age  distribution  of  the 
population. 

Hopefulness  and  Catholic  Education 

As  we  have  stated  previously,  the  value  system  that  most  embodies 
the  teachings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church's  approach  to  life  is  hopeful- 
ness.   In  Table  3,  we  can  sec  that  there  is  a  substantial  relationship 
between  attending  Catholic  schools  for  ten  years  or  more  and  being  a  hope- 
ful person,    llox^evcr,   it  is  possible  that  this  is  a  spurious  relationship, 
one  in  which  some  other  variable  is  actually  influencing  both  the  amount  of 
education  and  the  high  hopeful  score. 

3j0 
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In  order  to  test  for  this  effect  we  have  used  a  method  for  fitting 
categorical  data  to  linear  flow  charts  pioneered  by  James  A.  Davis  (1972). 
In  Figure  I,  the  decimal  coefficients  represent  the  influence  between  the 
two  linked  variables^  accounting  for  the  influence  of  all  the  other  variables 
in  the  model.    For  example^  level  of  education  and  number  of  years  of 
Catholic  education  have  a  linking  coefficient  of  .21,  which  is  rather  high. 
This  means  that  the  two  variables  are  quite  strongly  associated  with  each  other. 

As  we  can  sree  in  Figure  1,  Catholic  education  is  twice  as  powerful  an 
influence  on  hope  as  is  educational  level.    Therefore  the  relationship 
vhich  we  noticed  in  Table  3  is  certainly  not  spurious.    Catholic  education's 
influence  on  hopefulness  is  iiuite  independent  from  the  effect  of  educational  level 
on  hope,  and  it  is  much  stronger.    The  value-ori«nted> thrust  of  tie ^parochial 
schools  is  to  some  extent  accom.^lishing  just  what  the  schools  were  designed 
to  do:    promulgate  and  nurture  a  specific  world  view. 

However,  educational  level  is  not  the  only  potentially  interfering 
factor  in  the  relationship  between  Catholic  education  and  hopefulness.  It 
could  be  that  the  people  who  are  hopeful  came  from  very  religious  families, 
and  that  is  why  they  espouse  the  world  view  they  do.  In  .this  case,   they  might 
be  more  likely  than  others  to  seek  a  religiously  oriented  educational  ex- 
perience, thereby  giving  the  appearance  of  association  between  Catholic 
education  and  hopefulness  when  in  reality  it  is  the  home  and  parents  that 
produced  such  an  orientation. 

In  Figure  2-A,  we  can  see  that  C«ntholic  education  is  still  the 
stronger  predictor  of  hopefulness.    Parental  religiosity  does  have  some 
influence  but  not  as  much  as  the  parochial  school  experience.     In  Figure  2-B, 
we  can  sc^e  that  the  same  holds  true  even  when  we  control  the  effect  of 
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education  by  considering  only  those  people  who  went  to  college.  Catholic 
education  is  more  important  for  producing  hopeful  people  than  is  parental 
religiosity. 

Another  way  of  looking  at  this  phenomenon  is  to  explore  the 
relative  effects  of  family  and  parochial  schooling  on  another  religious  value 
system.     If  the  Catholic  schools  are  supposed  to  foster  hopefulness,  and 
ve  have  shown  that  they  do,  they  should  also  have  a  negative  influence  on 
the  shallow  andnaive  set  of  religious  values  we  have  called  religious 
optimism. 

In  Figure  3-A,  we  can  see  that  this  is  in  fact  the  case.  Parental 
religiosity  has  a  small  positive  influence  on  religious  optimism,  but  the 
number  of  years  one  has  spent  in  a  parochial  school  environment  has  a  much 
higher  negative  impact.     In  Figure  3^3, we  can  see  tht  the  separation  between 
the  family's  influence  and  that  of  the  Catholic  schools  is  about  the  same 
as  it  was  in  Table  3-A  (.09  as  opposed  to  .11,  controlling  for  education). 

Catholic  education  has  been  shown  to  be  more  important  than  either 

education  or  parental  religiosity  for  fostering  hopefulness  avi   limiting  its 

contrary  in  religious  values,  religious  optimism.    As  an  institution  of 

secondary  socialization^  the  parochial  schools  have  done  quite  well.  They 
have  fostered  the  set  of  ultimate  values  espoused  by  the  Catholic 

tradition  better  than  the  religiosity  of  parents  or  the  secular  educational 
establishment.    The  next  question  is  whether  this  ultimate  value  of  hope- 
fulness makes  any  difference  in  the  way  in  which  Catholics  live  their  daily 
lives?    Does  it  relate  to  other  more  proximate  attitudes?    Does  it  have 
any  effect  on  religious  attitudes  or  behavior?    Do  hopefulness  and  the  parochial 
school  experience  together  have  an  effect  on  social  attitudes? 
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Let  us  discuss  the  last  question  first  by  invcs^igating  the 
impact  of  hopefulness  and  parochial  school  attendance  on  one  very 
important  social  attitude,  tolerance  for  those  of  a  different  race. 

The  Catholic  religion  has  always  stressed  the  common  humanity  of 
men  and  their  responsibilities  toward  each  other.    The  precept  to  "love 
thy   neighbor"  is  one  of  the  primary  commandments  of  the  Church,  and  many 
of  the  teachings  from  the  central  authorities  have  been  directed  toward 
questions  of  social  justice  and  the  equality  of  all  men  in  the  eyes  of  God, 
Therefore  we  would  expect  that  people  who  received  a  good  deal  of  their 
education  in  parochial  schools  would  be  more  accepting  of  racial  and  social 
diversity      in  the  society.    Since  hopefulness  is  the  appropriate  otienta- 
tion  of  the  parochial  schools,  there  ought  to  be  a  positive  relationship 
between  hopefulness  and  tolerance  as  well. 

There  is  abundant-documenta^tdon^f--  the-f^ct~that--highet^levels-o£s 
edtted4;^loi^prodTicG"TnDre-^oleranee^— -par4>^^^ 
In  Figure  4-A,  we  can  see  that  education  and  hopefulness  have  about  the 
same  influence  on  tolerance.    Each  are  responsible  for  about  a  20  point 
net  percentage  increase  in  tolerance  of  whites  tow^rdt.biacks.     In  other 
words,  if  a  person  was  both  well  educated  and  hopeful,   they  would  be  almost 
40  points  higher  on  tolerance  than  someone  who  was  neither  well  educated 
nor  hopeful. 

It  is  difficult  to  separate  the  influence  of  Catholic  education  from 

that  of  education  per  se,  since  the  more  Catholic  education  one  has  the 

more  education  one  has.    We  focused  on  only  those  people  who  attended 

« 

college  and  constructed  a  model  for  them.     In  Figure  ^-B    we  can  see 
that  both  Catholic  education  and  hopefulness  have  strong  effects 
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on  tolerance,  holding  education  constant.     In  other  words,  even  among 
the  well  educated,     a  Catholic  education  and  espousal  of  a  hopeful  world 
view  markedly  increase  the  level  of  racial  tolerance. 

Hopefulness  and  Religious  Attitudes 

In  this  section  we  will  examine  the  relationship  between  the  ultimate 
values  of  our  respondents  and  their  attitudes  about  various  religious  topics. 
If  hopefulness  is  the  dominant  value  orientation  of  the  Christian,   then  we 
would  expect  it  to  be  related  to  some  other,  more  proximate,  religious 
attitudes  in  a  consistent  fashion.    This  is  in  fact  the  case,  as  we  can 
see  in  Table  4.    The  hopeful  people  score  highest  on  the  Catholic  activity 
index,   the  use  of  the  sacraments,  approval  of  various   -kinds  of  changes 
stemming  from  the  Vatician  Council,  and  the  specific  indicators  of  Catholic 
activity  we  asked  in  1974.    They  score  lowest  on  anticlerical  sentiment. 
On  the  other  hand,   the  Religious  Optimists  score  highest  on  their  support  for 
vocations,  holding  rigid  sexual  views,  and  feeling  that  priests  are  competent. 
The  Secular  Optimists  are  quite  close  to  the  mean  on  almost  all  items;  and 
the  Pessimists  are  generally  well  below  the  mean,  with  the  exception  of  the 
index  of  anticlerical  feeling  where  they  are  one-quarter  of  a  standard  de- 
viation above  the  mean. 

In  general,  the  hopeful  people  score  high  on  those  measures  that  relate 
to  activity  and  tend  to  approve  of  those  changes  in  the  Church  instituted  by 
the  Vatican  Council.    The  Religious  Optimists  tend  to  score  high  on  those 
factors  vhich  are  closely  related  to  the  authority  of  the  Church  such  as  sup- 
port for  priests  and  vocations  and  the  upholding  of  the  traditional  sexual 
morality.  _  . 
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It  is  a  well  known  fact  in  the  social  sciences^  however^  that 
education  influences  many  attitudes  and  values.    Since  the  religious 
optimists  are  not  as  well  educated  as  the  hopefuls^  we  might  speculate 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  differences  noticed  in  Table  A  are  really  the 
result  of  education  and  not  of  differing  value  perspectives. 

In  Table  5,  we  have  adjusted  the  standard  scores  on  the  various 
religious  attitude  measures  for  the  effect  of  education  and  presented  them 
for  each  of  the  ultimate  value  types.    To  the  extent  that  the  scores  on 
Table  5  are  different  from  those  in  Table  4,  education  is  an  important 
factor.  To  the  extent  that  they  are  the  same, education  is  not  a  factor, 
and  ultimate  values  do  have  an  impact  on  religious  attitudes.  Controlling 
for  education,   the  Hopeful  still  score  highest  on  the  various  indices  of 
activism  and  lowest  on  anticlericalism.  The  Religious  Optimists  are  still 
highest  on  having  a  rigid  sexual  morality  and  their  thinking  that  priests 
are  competent.    Some  of  the  other  relationships  have  changed,  however. 
For  example,   the  Hopeful  are  no  longer  well  ahead  of  the  Religious  Optimists 
in  terms  of  their  use  of  the  sacraments,  and  the  Hopeful  are  more  likely  to 
support  vocations.    The  Secular  Optimists  are  still  quite  close  to  the  mean 
on  most  of  thd  measures,  and  the  Pessimists  are  generally  well  below  it. 

The  introduction  of  education  into  the  relationship  between  ultimate 
values  and  proximate  religious  attitudes  does  not  seem  to  have  changed  any- 
thing very  much.    I'Ve  Religious  Optimists,  with  their  confined  and  constricted 
conception  of  the  nature  of  the  ultimate  reality,   tend  to  be  supportive  of 
those  religious  nftitudes  approved  by  the  authorities,  while  the  Hopeful,  who 
seem  to  have  a  more  balanced  religious  perspective,  are  more  supportive  of 
Church  activities  and  of  individual  priests.    Since  we  have  already 
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shovm  a  relationship  between  Catholic  education  and  hopefulness,  we 
would  assume  that  some  of  the  effects       having  a  hopeful  world  view 
would  be  transmitted  through  parochial  education. 

In  the  next  section  we  will  discuss  several  models  for  these 
religious  attitudes  and  the  relative  influence  of  Catholic  education  and 
hopefulness  on  them.    Using  the  model  for  fitting  categorical  data  we 
introduced  before,  we  will  try  to  ascertain  which  of  the  two  variables, 
Catholic  education  and  hopefulness,   influences  each  of  the,  attitudes  more. 

Catholic  Education^  Hopefulness,  and  Religious  Attitudes 

The  relative  influence  of  Catholic  education  and  hopefulness  on  the 
entire  range  of  religious  attitudes  is  measured  by  constructing  a  model  for 
each  specific  attitude.    Figure  5  consists  of  one  model  for  Catholic  activism 
that  is  fully  described.    Below  it  is  the  list  of  net  percentage  differences 
for  the  remainder  of  the  undrawn  models.    The  model  for  sexual  orthodoxy 
is  the  same  as  that  for  activism,   for  example,  but  with  different  numbers 
placed  on  the  lines;  and  so  it  is  for  each  of  the  other  attitudes. 

Catholic  education  and  being  hopeful  about  the  ultimate  nature  of 
reality  have  about  the  same  influence  on  whether  or  not  one  is  an  "active" 
Catholic  or  not.    They  also  have  equal  influence  on  one's  use  of  the  sacraments 
and  on  one's  anticlerical  sentiments. 

Catholic  education  is  more  important  than  being  hopeful  for  feelings 
that  the  priesthood  should  change  and  be  expanded  and  for  participation  on 
the  prograimatic  kinds  of  activity  in  the  Church,  such  as  retreats,  dis- 
cussion groups,   and  other  group  activities.    Being  a  hopeful  person  is  more 
important  than  Catholic  education  for  everything  from  sexual  orthodoxy  to 
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to  feelings  that  priests  are  competent.     In  some  of  these  instances  the 
differences  are  slight  and  both  factors  are  obviously  important  there;  but 
in  some  those  differences  are  considerably  greater.    For  example,  with 
regard  to  doctrinal  orthodoxy,  hopefulness  is  almost  twice  as  important 
as  Catholic  education.    People  who  are  hopeful  are  25  per  cent  higher  on 
the  measure  of  orthodoxy,  given  the  influence  of  Catholic  education.  People 
who  are  hopeful  and  who  went  to  Catholic  schools  are  38  per  cent  higher 
on  doctrinal  orthodoxy  than  those  who  are  neither  hopeful  nor  who  went  to 
Catholic  schools.    People  who  are  hopeful  are  more  likely  to  approve  the 
Church's  right  to  teach  in  sensitive  areas  of  human  life  and  of  the  new 
ways  of  teaching  religion  in  the  schools.    Almost  all  of  the  influence 
on  people's  feelings  that  their  priests  are  competent  stem  from  their 
hopefulness  rather  than  from  their  Catholic  educational  experiences. 
Use  of  the  Catholic  media  and  support  for  the  changes  instituted  by  the 
Second  Vatican  Council  are  also  slightly  more  influenced  by  people *8 
hopefulness  than  by  their  parochial  schooling. 

Having  been  to  parochial  schools,  then,  seems  to  have  had  special 
influence  only  on  people's  tolerance  for  changes  within  the  priesthood  and 
in  their  participation  in  what  might  be  called  Catholic  "group"  activities. 
In  the  first  case,   it  may  be  that  people  who  receive  more  parochial  education 
simply  know  more  about  the  nature  of  the  priesthood  and  therefore  are  not 
bothered  so  much  by  the  idea  of    some  changes  they  might  consider  nonessential^ 
such  as  celibacy  and  the  ordination  of  women  priests.    These  things  are  not 
part  of  the  core  doctrine  ^f  the  Church,  and  they  can  be  changed  by  the 
governing  agencies  rather  easily.     In  the  second  case  it  may  be  that 
people  have  been  exposed  to  some  of  these  Catholic  groups  in  their  education;)l 
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experiences^  and  it  is  this  which  carries  over  into  their  adulthood.  Re- 
treats «>nd  discussion  groups  are  common  at  many  parochial  school  institutions. 

Most  of  the  religious  attitudes  seem  to  be  influenced  by  hopefulness 
rather  than  parochial  schooling  directly.    There  is  no  way  of  knowing,  of 
course,  but  it  seems  likely  that  hopefulness  startc  long  before  a  child 
first  attends  school;  .  it  may  be  nurtured  of  smothered  Uuring  the  school 
experience.    The  way  we  are  taught  to  look  at  the  world  aro^md  us  has  its 
beginnings  in  the  earliest  socialization  experiences.    These  experiences  are 
not  available  to  us  in  these  data,  but  the  fact  that  this  value,  hopefulness, 
is  related  to  manji  of  our  religious  attitudes  and  behaviors  indicates  that 
there  is  a  close  connection  between  ultimate  and  proximate  values  on  the  re- 
ligious level. 

Our  profile  of  the  hopeful  people  is  that  they  have  a  subtle  dnder- 
standing  of  the  duality  of  good  and  evil.    They  purportedly  believe  that  good 
is  slightly  stronger  and  will  triumph  in  the  end.    This  is  a  "religious" 
perspective  on  life  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term.    It  may  be  that  for 
people  with  this  kind  of  perspective  the  details  of  Church  policy  and  doctrines 
are  not  obstacles  to  their  belief.    They  support  traditional  Church  positions 
as  well  as  past-conciliar  innovations.    They  are  not  easily  labeled  "liberal" 
or- "conservative";  tags  seem  inappropriate  here.    For  a  church  in  transition, 
these  characteristics  could  be  supportive.    Hopefulness  is  a  Christian  . 
perspective,  and  these  data  indicate  that  Catholic  education  has  a  part 
in  producing  it.    Hopefulness,  in  turn,  is  more  important  than  parcchial 
schooling  for  fostering  support  for  most  religious  attitudes  and  behavior. 
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Conclusion  nnd  Summary 

In  this  chapter  we  have  described  a  method  of  ascertaining  the 
ultimate  values  of  our  respondents^ and  using  this  method  to  examine  the 
relationship  between  parochial  school  education^  hopefulness^  and  other 
religious  attitudes.    Parochial  schools  were  found  to  have  had  a  positive 

effect  on  producing  a  hopeful  world  view  in  those  respondents  who  attended 
Catholic  schools  for  more  than  10  years  (see  Table  3).    In  Figure  1  we 
saw  that  Catholic  education^  not    just    educational  leveL^  was  the  more 
Important  factor  In  producing  a  hopeful  perspective  toward  ultimate  reality. 
Therefore  the  relationship  between  Catholic  education  and  hopefulness 
has  been  firmly  established.    Since  hope  is  the  embodiment  of  the  Christian 
perspective  on  llfe^  we  can  say  that  the  parochial  school's  effort  to 
inculcate  a  specific  value  system  into  their  students  has  been  moderately 
successful. 

An  all-encompassing  world  view  is  certainly  not  produced  simply 
by  attending  a  specific  kind  of  school.    It  begins  much  earlier  than 
that^  of  course.    However^  it  Is  important  to  recognize  that  the  parochial 
schools  do  nurture  and  support  such  a  positive  world  view. 

Parochial  school  education  is  also  more  Important  than  parental 
religiosity  in  terms  of  producing  hopefulness  In  our  respondents.  Parents 
who  are  very  religious  are  more* likely  to  send  their  children  to  Catholic 
schools^  of  course^  and  in  that  way  there  is  an  indirect  influence  on  hope- 
fulness, but  the  direct  Influence  of  the  schools  on  hope  is  greater  than 
the  direct  influence  of  the  parents. 

Catholic  education  and  hopefulness  combine  to  have  a  strong  positive 
Influence  on  racial  tolerance  for  our  respondents.    Of  the  two  variables, 
paroclilal  education  Is  a  slightly  stronger  influence  than  hopefulness. 
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Particular  religious  behavior  patterns^  such  as  activism  and 
acceptance  of  change  in  the  Churchy  are  associated  with  hopefulness.  It 
is  not  very  strongly  associated  with  the  adoption  of  rigid  sexual  mores^ 
unlike  its  contrary  attitude^  religious  optimism.    To  be  hopeful  is  to 
be  less  constrained  »nd  more  open  to  change.    This  world  view  or  ultimate 
value  bespeaks  a  confidence  in  the  eventual  triumph  of  the  forces  of  good* 
over  those  of  ovib which  is  clearly  a  welcome  perspective  for  a  church 
in  transition.    Those  people  imbued  with  this  orientation-  toward  life 
are  less  likely  to  become  preoccupied  with  the  narrow  and  insignificant 
details  of  religion.    They  support  changes  and  innovations  as  experiments 
that  ought  to  be  tried,  but  they  are  loyal  to  tradition.    They  are  not 
as  likely  as  others  to  join  movements  and  organize  discussion  groups,  but  they 
are  aware  of  what  is  going  on  in  their  Church  and  they  are  active  in  many 
other  ways.    We  have  the  sense  that  these  people  are    sensible  to  the 
existence  of  both  good  and  evil  in  the  world  and  secure  in  their  belief 
of  the  eventual  dominance  of  good.    Such  security  could  be  a  valuable  asset 
to    a    Church  in  consilderablc  disarrayii  *  ' 

If  the  Church  wants  to  husband  its  hopeful  people,  it  must 
recognize  the  magnified  importance  of  the  parochial  school-  system*  In 
terms  of  human  resources.  Catholic  schools  are  a  tremendous  asset  for  the 
changing  Church.    They  tend  to  produce  people  who  are  change -oriented  and 
flexible  but  secure  in  both  their  world  view  and  their  loyalty  to  past 
traditions  and  values.    Parochial  schools  are  also  producing  people  whoare 
more  tolerant  of  others  and  better  able  to  cope  with  our  increasingly  - 
diverse  society. 
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This  is  not  a  bad  record  for  a  value-oriented  system  of 
educition.    The  parochl. "  schools  are  having  the  kind  of  influence 
on  studeats  they  say  they  want  to  hcve.    And  it  appears  that  the  more 
Catholic  schooling  a  person  has  the  greater  the  effects.  Hopefulness 
is  an  ultimate  value  system  that  is  a  subtle  and  complex  perspective 
toward  the  world.    No  one  factor  can  ever  explain  it  all;  however, 
the  parochiiil  schools  have  a  considerable  impact  on  forming  just  such 
a  perspective  in  their  students.    In  a  day  and  age  when  schools  are 
frequently  criticized  for  being  antithetical  to  human  values  and  for 
being  "conformity  factories,"  data  which  indicate  that  some  schools  are 
able  to  encourage  the  formation  of  positive  values  in  their  students  is 
refreshing  and  hopeful  sign. 
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TAbLE  1 


COMPARISONS  BETWEEN  RESPONSE  PATTERNS  ON  ULTBIATE  VALUES 
TYPOLOGY  FOR  VARIOUS  POPULATIONS 


Ultimate  Value 


(Per  Cent) 


1973  Total 
Population 


1973  Catholic 
Populations 


1974  Catholic 
Populations 


Secular  optimism 
Pessimism 

Religious  fundamentalism 
Hopefulness 
Diffused 
n 


19 
26 
19 
17 
19 
(1467) 


15 
31 
18 

17 

19 
(368) 


19 
34 
17 
16 

14 

(^25) 


TABLE  2 

COMPARISONS  BETl^EEN  RESPONSE  PATTERNS  ON  ULTIMATE  VALUES 
TYPOLOGY  FOR  VARIOUS    AGE  GROUPS 

(Per  Cent) 


Less  than 


Ultimate  Values 

30 

30-40 

40-50 

50  and  over 

Secular  optimism 

27 

26 

32 

26 

Pessimism 

24 

23 

19 

15 

Religious  fundamentalism 

11 

13 

15 

25 

Hopefulness 

19 

18 

16 

12 

Diffused 

19 

20 

18 

21 

n 

(268) 

(177) 

(156) 

(305) 

TABLE  3 

COMPARISONS  BETWEEN  RESPONSE  PATTERNS 
OF  ULTIMATE  VALUES  TYPOLOGY 
BY  YEARS  OF  CATHOLIC  EDUCATION 
(Per  cent) 


0 

1  -10 

10  + 

Secular  optimism 

23 

30 

31 

Pessimism 

22 

19 

17 

Religious  fundamentalism 

20 

15 

10 

Hopefulness 

15 

12 

24 

• 

Diffused 

20 

24 

16 

N  (419)  (303)  (172) 
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Catholic 
Activism 

Support 

for  Vocation 


( 


New  Style 
Activism 

Old  Style 
Activism 


TABLE  4 

STANDARD  SCORES  ON  RELIGIOUS  SCALES  BY  ULTIMATE  VALUES 


Religious  Secular 

Optimism       Optimism       Hopefulness      Pessimism  Diffusion 


22  -05  58  -42  03 

36  13  25  -38  -23 


Sexua 1 

Orthodoxy  62  '  07  14-  -31  -18 

Doctrinal 

Orthodoxy  39  -04  38  -34  -15 

Church's  Right 

'Teach  25  -08  26  -19  -09 


Sacramental 

Scale  43  -04  54  "      -39  -28 


Anticlerical  -10  07  -48  28  -04 

Priest  Competence  36  -18  22  -22  -16 

Vatican  II  -25  04  16  01  15 

Change  Priest  -32  10  18  13  21 

"New  Ways"  -24  07  12  27  -03 
Catholic 

Media  Activism  17  -03  34  -27  -09 


22  -10  53  -40  10 

12  05  39  -43  14 
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TABLE  5 


STANDARD  SCORES  ON  RELIGIOUS  SCALES  BY  ULTIMATE  VALUES 
ADJUSTED  FOR  EDUCATION 


Religious 
Optimism 

Secular 
Optimism 

Hopefulness 

• 

■Pessimism 

Diffusion 

Catholic  Activism 

44* 

02 

49  • 

-43 

-14 

Support  for  Vocation 

16 

02 

26 

-18 

-06 

Sexual  Orthodoxy 

54 

-12 

27 

-23 

-19 

Doctrinal  Orthodoxy 

41 

-02 

38 

-29 

-18 

Church's  Right  to 
Teach 

28 

-04 

26 

-21 

-06 

Sacramental  Scale 

37 

05 

31 

-30 

-12 

Anticlerical 

-20 

04 

-43 

26 

03 

Priest  Competence 

31 

-18 

26 

-17 

-13 

Vatican  II 

-23 

02 

14 

-01 

10 

Change  Priest 

-45 

07 

05 

15 

05 

•jNew  Ways" 

17 

05 

00 

-02 

-26 

Catholic  Media  Activism  10 

-02 

31 

-16 

-14 

New  Style  Activism 

26 

07 

33 

-26 

-02 

Old  Style  Activism 

25 

06 

32 

-29 

-09 

Catholic 


2i**^SducationN^  .06 


.03 


.Educational  Level 


->  Hopefulness 


***  =  .001 
**  r  .01 
*  =  .05 


Figure  1-- 
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Education" 
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B.    For  Those  Who  Attended  College 


Parental  Religiosity 


Catholic 
Education^ 


.02 


.05 


Hopefulness 


Figure  2-A,B-- 
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B.  For  Those  Who  Attended  College. 
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Figure  3-A,B-- 
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Racial  Tolerance 


B.    For  Those  Who  Attended  College. 
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Figure  4-A,B-- 
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Figure  5-- 
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Education  to: 

Hopefulness  to: 

.06 

.09 

Sexual  Orthodoxy 

.13*** 

Doctrinal  Orthodoxy 

.08 

.11 

Church's  Right  to  Teach 

*** 

.13 

*** 

.13 

Sacramental  Index 

-.22 

-.21*** 

Anticlerical 

.01* 

. 19*** 

Priest  Competence 

.12** 

.00 

Priestly  Change 

-.05 

.02* 

"New  Ways" 

.08*** 

-.18***  . 

fictivlsm 

,  ,*** 
.16 

.19 

Media  Activism 

.14**" 

.20*** 

Vatican  II 

***  =  .001 
**  =  .01 
*  =  .05 


FOOTNOTES,  CHAfTER  10 


1.    It  seems  a  little  more  plausible  that  this  is  a  generational 
phenomenon,  since  it  is  probably  the  case  that  the  older  people  in 
our  sample  were  religious  optimists  when  they  were  younger,  as  veil. 
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APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  10 


CROSS  TABULATIONS  WITH  INDIVIDUAL  QIFESTIONNAIRE  ITEMS  BY  AGE, 
EDUCATION,  CATHOLIC  EDUCATION,  AND  AGE  AND  EDUCATION 

Question:    ''How  would  you  rate  the  priests  in  your  parish  on  their  ability 

to  understand  the  problems  of  teenaged  boys  and  girls?  (Per  cent 
"very  understanding",) 

A^e  in  the  twenties  (n  «  247)  34% 
Educational  Level 

High  School^  224)  ^57. 

College^237)  ^17. 

High  Catholic  religious  education  (n  =»  114)  307. 
Age  and  educational  level  combined 

Grammar  school,  age  30-40  467.. 

Grammar  school,  age  40+  ^^'*(191) 

College,  age  under  30  387., 

Question:    "How  would  you  rate  the  priests  in  your  parish  on  their  ability 
to  understand  your  practical  problems?"  (Per  cent  "very  under- 
standing".) 

Age  in  the  twenties  (n      247)  34% 
Educational  level 
College^237) 

High  Catholic  religious  education  (n  =  114)'  37% 

Age  and  educational  level* combined 

Grammar  school,  age  40+  587.. 


•(191) 

O  College,  age  AOf  59%, 


High  school,  age  40+  ^^"'''-Al) 


'(83) 

College,  under  30  347., 


•(98) 
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Question:    "Do  you  think  the  semons  in  your  parish  in  general  are  excellent, 
good,  fair,  or  poor?"  (Per  cent  "excellent".) 

Age  in  the  twenties  (n  =  247)  13% 

Educa  t  iona 1  le ve 1 
College^237) 

High  Catholic  religious  education  (n  "  114)  9% 


Age  and  educational  level  combined 
College  under  30 

College,  30-40  ^^^^(53) 


College  under  30  ^^^^(98) 


Question;    "Some  parishes  provide  a  lot  of  activities  for  their  parisioners. 

Others  do  not  provide  too  many.  How  about  your  parish?  (Per  cent 
"a  lotVO 

Educational  level 


College^237)  537. 

High  Catholic  religious  education  (n  »  114)  63% 

Age  and  educational  level  combined 

Grammar  school,  40+  5^*(191) 

College,  under  30  ^^•(98) 

Question:    "Hosts  priests  don't  expect  the  laity  to  be  leaders.  Just  followers." 
(Per  cent  "disagree  strongly".) 

Age 

.20'S(247)  ^'^^ 

30'^158)  21% 

^0'^133)  26% 

Educational  level 

College^237)  29% 

High  Catholic  religious  education  n  -  114)  38% 
Age  and  Educational  level  combined 

College,  under  30  ^^"'''(98) 


Questiori:    "Priests  have  lost  interest  in  the  problems  of  the  people  and  are 

concerned  only  about  themselves."  (Per  cent  "strongly  disagree".) 

Educational  level 
College^  237) 

High  Catholic  religious  education  (n  =»  114)  667« 
/ge  and  Educational  level  combined 

High  school,  under  30  ^^\ll2) 
30  -  40  ^^''•(69) 
40+  ^^'^(41) 
College,  under  30  ,  ^^'^•(98) 

30  -  40  .  ^^•(53) 
40+  60 


(83) 

Question:    "Priests  are  not  as  religious  as  they  used  to  be."    (Per  cent 
'tiisagree.") 

jfee  in  the  twenties (n  °  247)  487. 
Educational  level 

Colleg^237)  ^^'^ 

High  Catholics  religious  education  677. 

Age  and  educational  level  combined 

College,  under  30  ^^^98) 

30  -  40  ^^''•(53) 

40+  64%^33j 

r  lestion:    "Priests  should  not  use  the  pulpit  to  discuss  social  issues." 
(Per  cent  "disagree?.) 

Age  in  the  twenties  (n  =  247)  587« 

Educational  level 
College  ^237j 

High  Catholic  Religious  education  (n  -  114)  46% 
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Age  and  educational  level  combined 
College,  under  30 
30  -  40 


Question:    "It's  all  right  for  a  priest  to  get  involved  in  national  or 

local  politics  if  he  wants  to."  (Per  cent  "agree".) 

Age  in  thirties  (n  -  158)  47% 

Educational  level 
College^237) 

High  Catholic  religious  education  (n  -  114)  68% 

Age  and  educational  level  combined 

High  school,  under  30  ^^(112) 

College,  under  30  ^^'(98) 

:0  -  40  58%^53j 

40+  62%^33^ 

Question:    "In  recent  years  many  priests  have  decided  to  leave  the  priesthood 

and  get  married.  H^w  much  sympathy  do  you  have  for  those  who  left?" 
(Per  cent  "a  great  deal".) 

Age       above  sixty  (n  =  133)  19% 

Educational  level 

Colle3s^237)  44% 

High  Catholic  religious  education  (n  =  114)  457» 

Low  Catholic  religious  education  (n  =  95)  44% 

Age  and  educational  level  combined 

Grammar  school,  under  30  ^^*(37) 

40+  197.(^g^^ 

College,  under  30  ^^''•(98) 
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Question:    "If  the  Church  were  to  change  its  laws  and  permit  clergy  to  ma: 
would  you  accept  the  change?"    (Per  cent  "yes".) 

Age  in  t\?enties  (n  =  247)  81% 

Educational  level 

College^237) 

High  r^tholi^  religious  education  (n  -  114)  897» 

High  non-Catholic  religious  education  (n  =  156)  88% 

Age  and  educational  level  combined 
'  College,  under  30  83%,^^, 

30  -  40  ^^'^-(53) 
40+  897.(33^ 

Question:     "It  would  be  a  good  thing  it  women  were  allowed  to  be  ordained 
priests."    (Per  cent  "agreel'O 

Age  in  twenties  (n  =  247)  397. 

Educational  level 

College^237)  ^67. 

High  Catholic  relig  iois  education  (n  =  114)  29% 

High  non-Catholic  religious  education  (n  =  156)  30% 

Age  cind  educational  level  combined 

College,  under  30  55% 

QuestjLon:    "If  your  son  would  choose  to  be  a  priest,  how  would  you  feel?" 
(Per  cent  "very  pleased".) 

Age  in  twenties  (n  =  247)  42% 

Educational  level 

Co]-ge^237) 
Religious  education 

Low  non-Catholic^ "  50% 

Low  Catholic^g^j  34% 

High  non-Catholic,--,.  55% 
High  Catholic^ 53% 


Question:    "It  vould  make  me  somewhat  unhappy  if  a  daughter  of  mine  be- 
came a  nun;"    (Per  cent  "disagree  strongly",) 

Age  in  twenties  (n  =  247)  *  47% 

Educational  level 

Colleg.^237) 

Re iigiou3  aduca t ion 

Low  non-Ca  tholic^253j 

Low  Catholic,^-.  417» 

High  non-Catholic,, 65% 
(156) 

High  Catholic^^^^^  55% 
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C11APTER  11 
CONCLUSION 

This  has  been  a  study  of  vr.lue -oriented  education  under  the  stress 
of  social  cbangc--a  change  vhich  concentrated  on  the  values 

themselves  ani- which  the  value-oriented  education  was  supposed  to  reinforce. 

By  way  of  capsule  summary,  we  would  state  a  paradox:    The  value -oriented 
schools  have  survived  the  forces  of  change  rather  well;  they  are,  nevertheless, 
in  serious  trouble. 

Tliere  have  been  tremendous  demographic  changes  in  the  American  Catholic 
population  since  the  restricted  immigration  laws  were  passed  in  the  early 
1920s.     The  children  and  the  gra.^dchildren  of  the  last  wave  of  inunigrants 
to  arrive  fron  southern  and  eastern  Europe  between  1880  and  1920    have  been 
acculturated  into  American  society.  I,i  tenns  of  income,  education,  and  occu- 
pation, Catholics  J.n  general  lag  b^hii^d  only_the_  Episcopalians  the  Presbyter- 
ians, and  the.Jews.     Irish  Catholics  have  been  above  the  national  average 
socially  and  economically  since  the  turn. of  the  century;  and  in  the  years 
since  Lhe  Second  /or Id  V.-ar,  the  younger  generation  of  Poles  and  Italians  have 
pulled  even  with  the  national  norms.        Indeed,  in  the  Vietnam  cohort,  the 
iT.come  of  I.-xsh  and  Italian  Catholics  is  higher  than  that  of  Jews,  Presbyter- 
inns,  nnd  Episcopalians.     As  far  as  economic,  occupational  prestige,  and 
educational  attainmcrt,  then,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  .'.cculturation  process  of 
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the  iniai^rants,  their  children,  and  grandchildren  has  come  to  an  end. 

One  of  the  major  social  questions  of  the  era  since  the  o.nd  of 
the  Second  World  VJar  (isolated  by  David  Reisman  twenty  years  ago)  was 
what  would  happen  religiously  and  politically  to  the  Catholic  ethnic  groups 
as  they  moved  into  the  upper  middle  class.      In  1955,  one  would  have  guessed 
that  they  would  remain  loyal  religiously  but  would  change  politically. 
In  fact,  the  opposite  seems  to  have  occurred.    Despite  the  improvement 
of  their  social  condition  and  their    movement  to  the  suburbs,  American 
Catholics  are  no  less  likely  to  be  Democrats  today  than  they  v/ere  twanty 
years  ago.    And  they  continue  to  be  just  slightly  left  of  center  politically. 
(Indeed,  the  proportion  of  American  Catholics  on  the  "far  left"    one-oixth  of  the 
political  spectrum    has  increased  from  12  to  20  per  cent  in  the  last  twenty 
years. ) 

While  there  has  been  relatively  little  political  change,  there  has 
been  considerable  religious  change  since  the  1963  NORC  study.  Church 
attend.mce,  prayer,  Catholic  activities,  acceptdnce  of  key  doctrinal  items, 
and,  above  all,  acceptance  of  the  Church's  sexual  teaching  have  declined 
dramatically  in  tlie  v;ake  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council.      The  apostasy 
rate  has  doubled,  approaching  almost  30  per  cent  among  the  college-educated 
youri^;.     Only  the  v;eekly  reception  of  Holy  Coimunion  has  increased  during  the 
past  ten  years. 

Dut  theoci  changes  cannot  be  linked  to  the  increased  educational 
attainment  of  ;he  younger  cohort  of  American  Catholics,  v7ho  have  come  of 
age  since  1963.  Indeed,  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  decline  of  Catholic 
religious  practice  can  be  explained  by  lower  levels  of  religioir,  behavior 
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among  the  Viclnaia  generation.    Even  <Tnong  this  group,  it  is  their  youthfulness 
and  not  their  hi^^her  level  of  educUion  whicli  accounts  for  their  difi^rent 
style  of  religious  practice.     Thus  the  change  in  the  American  Catholic  Churcli 
in  the  last  decade  is  not  the  result  of  an  influx  of  a  new  anddlfferent,  younger 
population  nearly  so  much  as  it  is  the  result  of  changes  actually  taking  place 
in  Catholic  adults  v/ho  were  over  twenty  in  the  1963  study  and  are  over  thirty 
in  the  1974  study. 

Nor  is  tliis  change  the  result  of  a  negative  reaction  to  the  occond 
Vatican  Council,     (^uite  the  contrary,  American  Catholics  overwhelmingly  endorse 
the  conciliar  clianges,  with  tv7o- thirds  of  our  respondents  being  in  favor  of 
tlie  changes  and  only  one-fifth  against  li^cm.    The  supposedly  highly  controversial 
English  liturgy  gets  an  87  per  cent     approval;and  about  two-thirds  of  American 
Catholics  are  willing  to  endorse  even  more  changes,  such  as  the  introduction 
into  the  Roman  Church  of  a  married  clergy.    Nor  does  support  for  the  changes 
introduced  by  the  Second  Vatican  Council  lead  to  lower  levels  of  religious 
behavior.    Aj^ain,  quite  the  contary.     Those  v;ho  supporteu  conciliar  changes 
are  higher  in  their  religious  behavior  than  those  who  opposed  it.     The  decline 
in  Amtivican  Catholicism    lias  indeed  occurred  since  the  Second  Vatican  Courcil, 
bul   'jl^e  decline  was  not  caused  by  it. 

Our  elaborate  social  change  models  show  that  the  decline  in  Catholic 
rcligioiiy  practice  can  be  accounted  for  almost  entirely  by  a  change  in  tlie 
sexiKil  cUtitudos  and  attitudes  tov;ard  tlie  papacy  among /jr^erican  Catholics. 
Tt  would  c'ppoar  that  tlie  deterioration  of  Amcirican  Catholicism  is  the  result 
of  a  nogativo  response  to  the  birth  control  encyclical  Humana e  Vitae.     It  i^ 
clear  from  the  research  of  WettofC  and  his  colleagues  that  American  Catliolics 
b(>g.ui  CO  une  tlio  birth  control  pili  as  a  substitute  for  the  rhythm  methcxl 
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in  the.  early  1960s.    Tho  belated  papal  decision  disprooved  this  method 
of  family  limitation  was  ineffective  in  both  preventing  the  use  of  the 
pill  and  inhibiting  any  major  change  in  the  sexual  attitudes  of  American 
Catholics.     It  also  apparently  seribusly  impaired  the  credibility  and 
authority  of  the  papacy,  leading  to  a  sharp  decline  in  mass  attendance 
and  a  sharp  increase  of  apBStasy  in  the  years  Immediately  after  the 
encyclical. 

It  would  then  appear  that  there  were  tv/o  forces  at  work  in  the 
American  Catholic  Church  in  the  decade  since  1963,  a  positive  force  linked 
to  the  Vatician  Council  and  a  negative  force  linked  to  the  birth  control 
encyclical.    Left  to  itself,  the  Council  would  have  produced  an  increase 
in  Catholic  religious  behavior  of  about  one-sixth.     The  birth  control 
encyclical  by  itself  v/ould  have  produced  a  decline  of  perhaps  as  much 
as  one-half.     The  two  forces  combined  led  to  a  decline  in  Catholic  religious 
behavior  of  about  one-third.     The  negative  effects  of  the  birth  control 
encyclical  masked  the  positive  effects  of  the  Council.     But  if  it  had  not 
been  for  tho  Council,  the  deterioration  of  religious  behavior  within  American 
Catholicism  would  have  been  much  v/orse. 

However,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  oCner  changes,  support  ^cr  the 
parochial  schools  continues  to  be  strong.    Eighty  per  cent  of  the  American 
CaLiiolic  populatio.    favors  the  continuation  of  such  schools,  and  there  is 
no  variation  of  this  support  by  age.     Similarly,  there  is  apparently  sub- 
stantial \7illingncss  to  contribute  funds  toward  keeping  the  local  parish 
school  open.    While  only  about  half  of  the  American  Catholics  go  to  church 
every  WL^?k,  ei[;hty  per  cent  would  be  willing  to  contribute  more  money  to 
keep  tho  parish  school  operating,  and  neither  the  willingness  to  contribute 
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nor  the  amount  one  would  contribute  varies  by  aga.    If  our  rospondcnts  are 
to  be  believed,  there  nray  be  as  much  as      two  billion  dollars  per  annum 
available  to  support  Catholic  schools  which  is  not  being  utilized  by  the 
American  Church. 

By  an  overwhelming  majority  American  Catholics  approve  of  new 
methods  of  religious  education,  sex  education  in  schools,  and  the  presence 
of  lay  teachers  on  the  school  faculties.    As  a  decade  ago,  three-quarters 
of  them  support  state  aid  for  parochial  schools.    While  part  of  tlie  explana- 
tion of  the  decline  in  enrollment  in  Catholic  schools  may  be  attributable  to 
their  Increased  costs,  in  fact  the  principal  reason  seems  to  be  exactly  the 
same  as  it  was  a  decade  ago:  non  availability.    Hence  the  decline  in  Catholic 
school  enrollment  since  1963  is  almost    entirely  the  result  of  the  failure  to 
build  nev;  schools--a  failure  in  the  face  of  oven/helming  support  for  the 
schools  and  an  apparent  willingness  to  pay  for  them. 

Do  the  schools  merit  such  support? 

One  of  our  principal  concerns  in  this  research  project  v;as  whether 
thos;^  who  attended  value-oriented  schools  vjould  be  more  or  less  accepting 
of  changes  in  the  vaUirj  system  inculcated  in  those  schools.     The  response 
to  that  question  is  clear:    Rvfin  though,   support  for  the  changes  of  the 
Second  Vatican  0  )unc.i  1  is  overwliclming,  those  v7ho  went  to  Catholic  schools 
are  even  more  likely  to  support  it  fhan  those  who  did  not.    Neither  has 
the  chango.  in  Catholicism  in  the  la::A     Leu  years  led  to  a  diminution  of 
tlic  impact  of  parochial  schools.     The  net  correlations  ijetween  years  in 
Catholic  school  and  sexual  orthodoxy,  doctrinal  orthodoxy,  and  the  Church's 
ri£',lit  to  teach,  as  well  at  wlLli  mass  attendance  and  confession  hrivc  declined. 
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But  the  net  corralatinns  between  Catholic  school  attendance  and  Catholic 
activities,  support  for  religious  vocations,  and  contributions  to  the  Church 
have  increased.    And  among  certain  subpopulations ,  so  has  the  correlation 
between  Catholic  school  attendance  and  private  prayer. 

The  scores  of  American  Catholics  on  all  these  measures  have  declined 
sometimes  drastically--over.  the  past  to-n  years.    The  increased  correlation 
between  Catholic  scliool  attendance  and  such  measures  as  religious  behavior 
is  the  result  of  the  fact  that  the  decline  has  been  much  less  preciptitous 
among  those  Catholics  who  attended  parochial  schools. 

When  we  use  the  Catholicity  factor  as  a  summary  measure,  we  can 
assert  that  the  plusses  outweigh  the  minuses,  and  that  despite  the  changes 
of  the  past  decade.  Catholic  schools  are  more  important  now  than  they  were 
a  decade  ago.     Indeed,  the  .23  correlation  between  years        parochial  school 
attendance  and  the  Catholicity  factor  in  1974  is  impressive  by  any  of  the 
current  measures  of  educational  impact  now  available  to  us.    Catholic  schools 
do  have  an  impact  which  is  net  of  education,  parental  religiousness,  spouse's 
religiousness, age,  sex,  and  educational  attainment.      With  the  decline  of  the 
imporLancc  of  paventa]  religiousness  and  educational  level  in  1974,  Catholic 
education  is  second  only  to  the  reJ 'i:iousne3S  of  one's  spouse  in  predicting 
one's  own  religious  behavior.     So  not  only  absolutely  but  relative"  to  other 
factors  l!'e  impor ta  ^ce  of  Catholic  education  has  increased  since  1963. 

Nor  has  the  impact  of  Cntholic  school.'j^j  limi ted  to  just  religious 
behavior.  The  values  and  attitudes  thought  to  be  desirable  by  Catholic  loader 
ship  (such  as  religious  hopefulness  and  racial  tolerance)  also  correlate 
with  Catholic  scho(0  attendance  in  1974.     In  1963,  this  correlation  betv;een 
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race  and  years  of  Catholic  school  attendance  existed  only  for  those  who  had 
attended  coUuae*    In  1974,  it  had  increased  (to  an  impressive  .22)  for 
college  attendcrs  and  also  was  to  be  found  at  a  lower  level    in  the  whole 
Catholic  population  (.07), 

Furthermore,  the  i-.pact  of  Catholic  education  in  1974  was  especially 
strong  for  three  groups  that  would  be  critical  for  the  institutional  future 
of  Catholicism--young  people  under  thirty,  men  from  very  religious  backgrounds, 
and  iTcmbers  of  those  eastern  and  southern  European  ethnic  groups  whose  level  of 
religious  practice  has  traditionally  been  at  or  beneath  the  average. 

Finally,  the  increase  in  the  relationship  between  years  of  Catholic 
schooling  and  such  institutional  variables  as  financial  contribution  to  the 
Church,       Catholic  activities,  favorable  attitudes  toward  the  clergy,  and 
vocation  support,  as  well  as  private  prayer  in  the  important  subpopulations, 
would  suggest  that  it  is  not  only  among  those  groups  important  for  the 
future  of  the  li'stitutxon  but  also  on  those  matters  which  have  considerable 
institutional  import  that  the  greatest  effect  of  Catholic  schools  is  to  be 
observed.    At  a  time  when  the  institution  is  in  severe  crisis  because  of 
the  no^i^tive  effect  of  the  change  of  sexual  ethics,  parochial  schools  would 
seem  lo  have  an  important  role  to  play  in  training  the  people  >;ho.  will  pro- 
vide tho  eventual  support  for  institutional  rejuvenation  and  resurgence. 

The  standardi>',ed  correlations  on  which  the  assertions  of  the  previous 
parap.raph  have  been  raadc  are  not  high  in  any  absolute  sense,  but  they  are 
"modoratc"  to  "high"  (as  far  as  most  social  reaearcli  goes)  and  quite  high 
compared  to  most  educationn]  impact  studies.     One  way  to  put  the  matter 
would  he  to  say  that  the  standardi/.cJ  correlations  v'hich  justified  school 
integration  are  r>uhs tantially  lower  than  the  standardized  correlations  v/e 
used  to  justify  parochial  schools. 
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If  wc    return  to  the  two  tables  we  presented  in  the  introduction 
as  criteria  for  the  success  and  survival  of  alternative  education  and  fill 
in  the    blanks  i.iplicit  there,  we  find  a  mixed  picture  (Tables  1  and  2  of 
this  chapter) . 

(Tables  1  and  2  about  here) 

'rhe  Catholic  schools  were  a  complete  failure  in  maintaining  the 
sexual  ethic  during  the  decade  of  crisis.    They  were  a  success  in  strencthen^ 
ing  the  relationship  between  school  attendance  and  positive  racial  attitudes 
and  enjoyed  a  limited  success  in  the  areas  of  organizational  involvement, 
doctrinal  knowledge,  and  orgnni ssational  loyalty.    They  did  not  arrest  compttely 
the  deterioration  of  loyalty,  but  the  deterioration  was  less  rapid  among 
those  \;ho  had  been  to  Catholic  schools    so  tliat,on  balance,  the  relationship 
between  number  nf  years  of  Catholic  education  and  those  variables  has  increased 
in  the  Inst  dccade--especially  among  certain  key  groups  such  as  those  under 
thirty.    Finally,  while  we  have  no  measures  from  1963  of  basic  world  view, 
there  was  a  relationship  in  1974  between  Catholic  school  attendance  and 
a  **hopuful**  viou  of  the  cosmos. 

There  continues  to  be  a  relationship  between  social  class  and  support 
for  Catholic  schools,  butthe  upper  levels  of  the  elite  (who  v/cre  not  included 
in  I'ho  sLuJy)  seom  to  havu  less  faith  in  the  schools  than  they  did  a  decade  ago. 
On  the  other  Itand,  the  support  of  the  non-elites  persists,  and  the  motivations 
for  this  support  are  substantially  unchanged  since  19&3.    The  critical  issue 
would  seom  to  oo  whether  the  non-clitcs  will  he  able  to  force  a  cliange  in  elite 
atLitiides. 
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Arc  tliQ  schools  worth  the  resources  of  money  and  personnel  that  have 

been  poured  into  them?    That  is  a  question  of  value  to  which  social  scientitts 

cannot  provide  an  anr.wer.    IL  is  an  organijta tional  truism,  however,  that  one 

should  not  abandon  an  institution  v;hich  produces  a  certain  desirable  effect 

unless  one  is  certain  that  there  are  available  another  institution  to  produce 

I 

at  least  the  same  effect.    In  the  words       Max  Weber  never  used,  "A  bird  in 
the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush." 

The  claim  of  the^religious  education  movement"  to  have  a  successful 
alternative  in  the  form  of  "religious  ins  true  Lion"  is  simply  not  supported 
by  the  data.      For  many  forms  of  religious  behavior, such  instruction  ^  has  only 
slight  impact;  in  other  areas,  it  has  no  impact  at  all.    Religious  instruction 
in  no  sense  is  an  adequate  substitute  for  Catholic  schools,  and  this  is  true 
even  when  we  look  at  those  products  of  religious  inistruction  under  thirty 
(holding  educational  level  and  parental  relj  giousness  constant),  who  presv.nably 
have  bentiflted  from  the  cnthusinsn  of  the  religious  education  movement.  Since 
w  have  no  ii\f ormation  available  (none  exists)  on  the  amounts  of  money  put  into 
reli[;ious  in<;truc tion,  v;e  cannot  calculate  a  statistic  of  relative  financial 
payoff.    Still,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  say  that  on  the  basis  of  our  data 
there. .is  no  v;rty  reli^'ious  inotructioioan  retucn  a  greater  payoff  than  Catholic 
schools,  for  the  latter,  however  much  they  may  cost,  do  accomplish  something. 
Rel^'^Iui's  Instruction  airs  tx>  teach  all  and  displays  a  symbolic  interest  in  the 
cliildrcn  who  do  not  attend  Catholic  schools,  and  in  those  terms  xt  may  justify 
v/hatevor  resources  American  Catholicism  puts  into  it,  but  in  terms  of  its  impact 
on  adult  religious  behavior,     the  religious  education  movement  must  be  considered 
a  waste  of  time,  money,  and  personnel  on  the  basis  oC  tlic  present  data. 
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Wc  can  tl.crcforc  si^rizc  the  findings  of  this  volume  by  saying 
th^t  despite  the  traumatic  religious  events  in  the  Catholic  Surch  in  the 
United  States  during  the  last  ten  years:     (1)    Support  for  Catholic  schools 
among  the  American  Catholic  population  is  as  strong  as  ever,  and  there  are 
available  a  substantial  amount  of  unused  resources  (perhaps  as  much  as  two 
billion  dollars  a  year)  to  sustain  the  schools  in  existence. 

(2)  Far  from  declining  in  effectiveness  in  the  past  decade,  the 
impact  of  catholic  schools  seems  to  have  increased.     In  a  time  of  general 

cfecline  in  religious  behavior,  the  rate  of  decline  for  those  who  have. gone 
to  catholic  schools  is  much  slower.     The  correlation  between  Catholic  school 
attendance  and  religiousness  is  especially  strong  for  those  under  thirty. 

(3)  In  terms  of  tho  future  of  the  organization.  Catholic  schools 
seem  more  important  for  a  church  in  time  of  traumatic  transition  than  for 
one  in  a  time  of  peaceful  stability 

But  despite  these  three  favorable  judgments,  attendance  at  Catholic 
gran.m.r  schools  continues  to  decline  (though  there  has  been  a  moderate  increase 
in  recent  years  in  attendance  at  Catholic  high  schools).     We  have  suggested 
that  the-  principal  reason  for  thi.s  decline  is  unavailability    of  schools.  .  And 
the  principal  reason  for  this  unav^nilabi  lity  is  simply  that  schools  have  not 
.    been  constructed.     There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  to  think  that  this  trend 
will  be  reversed.     There  is  money,  support,  and  rationale  for  the  continuation 
o.^  Catholic  vnlucoricuted  education,  but  the  prognosis  for  such  continuation 
scams  poor. 

To  uuderstand  thi..  paradox,  one  must  realize  that  the  decision-making 
slruc-iurc.  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  T.r  i  Led  State,  is  not  responsive  cither 
to  popular  sentiment  or  to  empirical  cvidc-me.      The  leadership  of  the  American 
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Church  has  only  very  *aight  information  on  uhat  the  reality  is  outside  of  its 
own  nocting  rooms.     It  tends  to  project  into  that  reality  its  own  fears  and 
discontents.    V/hen  American  Catholic  bishops  say--though  off  the  record--that 
the  lajty  do  not  v/ant  Catholic  schools,  they  are  not  reflecting  ^^..y  systematically 
gathered  information  but  rather  projecting  into  thelaity  their  own  fears  and 
hopes.    What  they  mean,  of  course,  is  that  '\^e  do  not  v/ant  to  build  any  more 
Catholic  schools,  because  we  don't  think  we  can  continue  to  raise  the  money 
to  support  them."     (It  may  also  be  that  in  order  to  raise  the  money  they  would 
have  to  give  up  more  control  over  the  schools  than  they  arc  willing  to  allow.) 
Such  attitudes  do  not  yield  to  empirical  evidence. 

Thus  one  could  expect  a  change  in  policy  (real  policy  as  opposed  to 
verbal  policy--bishops  still  verbali5:e  enthusiastically  about  Catholic  schools 
although  they  will  not  build  them)  only  when  the  organizational  structure 
of  the  American  Church  is  much  more  open,  sensitive,  and  responsive  to  the 
feelings  of  the  rank  and  file  mcmbership--and,  correspondingly,  when  the 
rank  and  file  membership  is  no  longer  ready  to  play  a  passive  role  in  decision- 
makin;v     If  the  bishops  presently  feel  the  need  and  Lho  responsibility  to 
make  dc'cisions  indcpondeutly  of  data  and  oi  consultation  with  the  laity,  it  i.iust 
also  be.  said  that  the  Catholic  laity  passively  accept,  for  the  most  part,  such 
a  division  of  labor.     Since  v;e  see  no  evidence  that  either  roudition  is  likely 
to  change  in  the  future,  uc  must  report  that  although  support  for  Catholic  schools 
is  one  of  the  few  things    in  the  /.merican  Church  that  has  not  changed  in  the 
last  ten  years,  attendance  at  such  schools  is  likely  to  continue  to  decline  in 
the  years  ahead.  "There  are," as  the  senior  co-author  of  The  Education  of  Catholic 
Americans  often  remarked,  "many  ironies  in  the  fire." 


TABLE  1 

CRITERIA  FOR  SUCCESS  OF  VALUE -ORIENi'ED  EDUCATION 
AFTER  DECADE  OF  PRESSURE  ASSESSED 


Criteria 


Assessment 


Organizational  involvement 
Ethical  values 
Organizational  knowledge 
World  view 

Racial  attitudes 

Or gani  za  t  iona 1  loya 1 1 y 


Limited  success 

Failure 

l^laintained 

Apparent  limited 
success 

success 

A  mixture  of  failure 
and  success 
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TABLI-:  2 

CRITERIA    FOR  SURVIVAL  OF  ALTfclRMATlV'E  EDUGMTON 
AFTKR  DliCADE  OF  PRESSUIiE  ASSESSED 


Criteria 


Assessment 


1. 

Positive  relation  to  elite  groups 

Ambiguous 

2. 

Continued  support  of  non-elites 

Oven>^helming 

3. 

Persistence  of  motivations 

Motivations  unchanged 

4. 

Emergence  of  new  motivations 

Uncertain  but  not 

necessary  for  non- 

elites  in  viev;  of 

items  2  and  3. 
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AFTERWORD 
Andrew  M.  Greeley 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  publisher,  l  am  doffing  my  sociologist's 
cap  to  don  my  social  commentator's  beret.    The  chapters  in  this  volume  are 
the  result  of  joint  effort,  and  while  I  must  bear  the  major  burden  of  the 
blame  for  what  is  wrong  with  them,  they  represent  collective  analysis  of 
the  the  entire  research  team.    From  this  point  on,  I  speak  only  for  myself. 
The  reader  should  be  aware  that  my  colleagues  may  or  may  not  agree  with 
what  I  set  down  here. 

There  was  no  such  personal  afterward  at  the  end  of  The  Education 
of  Catholic  Americans.    On  the  contrary,  that  volume  was  launched  into  an 
unfriendly  world  with  the  sociological  shrug  of  the  shoulders  which  said 
in  effect,  "See  if  you  can  figure  out  what  it  means,  fellows  and  girls." 
People  promptly  did,  for  the  most  part  following  the  example  of  the  New 
York  Times  reporter   who  apparently  thumbed  through  the  book  ©imply  to 
find  those  things  unfavorable  to  Catholic  schools.    There  seemed  to  have 
been  four  principal  popular  conclusions . these  people  drew  from  "reading" 
The  Education  of  Catholic  Americans:   (1)  Rossi  and  I  had  proved  that  Catholic 
schools  didn't  work    and  hurray  and  hallelujahl  (2)    Rossi  and  I  had  proved 
that  Catholic  schools  didn't  work  and  we  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  ourselves. 
(3)    Rossi  and  I  had  proved  that  Catholic  schools  did  work  and  hurray  and 
hallelujahl     (4)    Rossi  and  I  had  pr..ved  that  Catholic  schools  did  work  and 
clearly  we  had  sold    out  to  the  hierarchy. 
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The  modest  conclusion  of  The  Education  of  Catholic  Americans,  that 
under  some  circumstances  Catholic  schools  had  some  impact  and  that  no  other 
institution  yet  available  had  comparable  impact,  didn*t  seem  to  satisfy 
anyone.    There  were  occasions  when  enthusiastic  crusaders  found  data  in 
the  book  that  weren*t  even  there.    At  one  Catholic  educational  meeting, 
for  example,  a  sociological  nun  with  messianic  proclivities  proclaimed 
that  we  had  found  that  Catholic  education  had  no  impact  on  racial  attitudes. 
We  had  found  rather  the  opposite:  Catholic  schools  did  have  an  impact  on 
racial  attitudes  but  only  at  the  college  level  (an  impact  which  in  1974 
had  increased  at  the  college  level  and  had  spread  throughout  the  entire 
system).    Ill-tempered  lout  that  I  am,  I  arose  for  a  point  of  order  and 
said  that  it  wasn't  so,  thus  angerir*^  the  nun  and  her  crusading  supporters. 

I  don't  propose  to  make  the  same  mistake  again.    I  intend  to  say  what 
I  think  this  research  project  demonstrates.    Anyone  who  wants  to  read  it  care- 
fully is  perfectly  free  to  come  up  with  his  own  conclusions,  but  at  least  mine 
vill  be  on  public  record. 

Note  well  that  these  personal  conclusions  are  not  proven  social 
science.      ney  are  merely  the  conclusion  oE  the  social  scientist  who  is  the 
principal  investigator  in  this  research  enterprise.    Other  social  scientists 
of  solid  capabilities  and  good  will  might  draw  different  conclusions.    It  is 
tfieir  privilege.    Lay  people  (in  this  case,  non-social  scientists)  may  also 
reach  different  conclusions.  Conclusions  one  draws  from  empirical  evidence 
are  affected  by  one's  antecedent  values  and  by  one's  expectations  for  the 
future.    People  can  agree  on  what  a  body  of  data  say  and  disagree  with  its 
implications.  * 
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Before  I  continue,  let  me  make  it  clear  what  my  own  intellectual  history 
is  on  the  subject  of  Catholic  schools.    I  began  work  on  the  1963  project  with 
a  modest  predisposition  in  favor  of  the  schools,  but  with  the  willingness  to 
yield  in  the  face  of  evidence  that  they  had  little  impact  on  people's  adult 
behavior.    Had  I  been  a  pastor  i.efore  the  time  of  the  study,  I  would  have 
been  moderately  but  not  passionately  inclined  to  build  a  parochial  school 
in  my  parish. 

After  the  research  was  over,  my  predispositions  became  more  favorable 
to  catholic  schools  on  the  basis  of  the  dictum  quoted  in  the  final  chapter  of 
this  report  that  "A  bird  in  the  hand  is  wotth  two  in  the  bush."    Catholic  schools 
did  accomplish  something,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  other  institution  that  did 
better,    it  was  wise  to  stick  with  what  we  had.    Obviously  the  schools  did  not 
rork  miracles;  they  did  not  produce  saints,  they  did  not  transform  people's 
personalities  completely,  they  did  hot  undo  the  impact  of  home,  family,  peer 
group,  ethnic  background,  social  class,  neighborhood,  and  society.  They 
were  not  terribly  powerful  counteragents  to  the  influence  of  the  first  six 
years  of  life  or  the  nineteen  hours  a  day  a  young  person  is  not  subject  to 
school  influence.    But  they  did  something,  and  in  this  imperfect  world  of 
ours,  any  institution  that  did  something  was  not  to  be  tossed  away  lightly. 

My  sympathy  and  predisposition  toward  Catholic  schools  became  stronger 
in  the  ensuing  decade.    I  was  offended  by  the  romantic  irrationality  of  those 
who  thought  that  religious  instruction  programs  run  by  the  Confraternity  of 
Christian  Doctrine  would  work  a  marvelous  transformation  in  American  Catholicism. 
A.1S0  I  became  convinced      by  the  educational  impact  research  that  occurred 
during  the  last  ten  years  that  the  coefficients  of  association  Rossi  and  I 
reported  in  1963  were  not  unimpressive. 
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I  entered  this  project  with  two  hunches.    First  of  all,  I  thought  that 
American  Catholics  would  overwhelmingly  approve  of  the  Vatican  Council,  and 
secondly,  that  those  who  went  to  Catholic  schools  would  be  more  likely  to 
approve  the  changes  than  those  who  did  not.  But  I  had  no  inclination  either 
way  to  judge  either    way  whether  the  correlations  between  Catholic  school 
attendance  and  adult  behavior  would  go  up  or  down  in  the  wake  of  the  Vatican 
Council.    I  suspose  I  inclined  ever  so  slightly  to  think  that  they  might  have 
gone  down.     (Nor,  as  was  mentioned inc the  body  of  the  report,  did  any  of  us 
think  that  the  explanation  for  the  decline  in  Atjierican  Catholicism  would 
point    to  the  birth  control  encyclical.    The  data  forced  us  to  that  conclusion.) 

At  the  end  of  this  study,  I  now  find  myself  more  strongly  committed 
to  Catholic  schools  than  I  have  ever  been.    Paradoxically,  my  own  pilgrimage 
seems  to  have  run  just  the  opposite  of  that  of  the  leadership  of  the  American 
Church. 

On  the  subject  of  the  birth  control  encyclical,  my  predispositions  are 
a  matter  of  public  record.    Shortly  after  it  was  issued,  I  wrote  a  column 
that  raised  the  possibility  that  the  1968  encyclical  could  be  a  disaster  for 
the  American  Church.    Nonetheless,  I  would  have  said  before  this  project  be- 
gan that  the  deterioration  in  American  Catholicism,  which  I  suspected  we  would 
find,  was  the  result  of  the  confusion  and  uncertainty  generated  by  the  Second 
Vatican  Council.     I  would  not  have  thought  beforehand  that  our  evidence  would 
so  cleanly  and  sharply  attribute  the  deterioration  not  to  the  Council  but  to 
tlic  birth  control  encyclical.    If  I  had  thought  beforehand  that  we  might  have 
such  a  finding,  I  would  certainly  have  written  it  into  our  initial  Jproposal  to 
flie  National  Institute     *of  Education,  because  then  I  would  have  looked  brilliant 
indeed  when  the  data  sustained  my  prediction.      Much  less  did  I  expect  to  uncover 
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evidence  of  the  positive  and  negative  dynamic  at  work  in  the  Church  since 
1963,    one  clearly  linked  to  the  Council  and  the  other  clearly  linked  to 
Humana e  Vltae  .    Again,  to  have  called  the  shot  on  that  one  would  have  been 
a  brilliant  coup.    In  retrospect,  I  guess  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  findings, 
but  they  were  not  anticipated;  rather  they  were  forced  upon  us  by  the  data, 

I  lay  out  these  predispositions  because  I  think  the  reader  of  this 
personal  Afterward  has  a  write  to  know  what  they  are.    He  will  have  to  judge 
for  himself  whether  I  am  a  competent  enough  sociologist  and  an  honest  enough 
human  being  to  prevent  my  predispositions  from  distorting  the  data  or  the 
analysis.    They  will  certainly  shape  my  concluding  observations. 

The  reader  who  is  interested  in  Catholic  schools  in  the  Catholic  Church 
but  not  interested  in  sociological  methodology  will  have  found  this  book  hard 
to  read.    Our  tools  of  analysis  have  grown  more  elaborate  and  complicated  since 
The  Education  of  Catholic  Americans  appeared,    but  they  have  enabled  us  to 
do  far  more  than  wer  were  in  1964.    Of  course,  the  addition  of  the  time  dimension 
in  the  present  analysis  adds  yet  more  complexity.    The  "lay"  reader  may  resent 
having  to  plow  through  betas,  z  scores,  and  mathematical  models.    I  can  only 
respond  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  lay  out  in  detail  this  formidable 
methodological  apparatus.    Many  of  our  findings  are  surprising;  no  one  should 
be  expected      to  believe  them  without  the  evidence  on  which  we  based  them. 
C  onsider,  for  example,  the  following  assertions: 

1.  Only  about  one-sixth  of  American  Catholics  continue  to  support 
the  Church's  birth  control  teaching. 

2.  There  has  been  no  change  in  support  for  Catholic  schools. 

3.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  American  Catholics  endorse  the 
changes  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council. 
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4.  The  encyclical  and  not  the  Council  is  responsible  for  the 
deterioration  of  American  Catholicism  in  the  last  decade.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  Council,  the  deterioration  would  have  been  worse. 

5.  The  correlation  between  Catholic  school  attendance  and  tolerant 
racial  attitudes  has  increased  in  the  last  decade. 

6.  On  the  whole,  the  Catholic  schools  seem  to  be  more  important 
to  a  church  in  transition  than  to  a  stable  church. 

A  year  ago,  one  might  have  repeated  the  above  assertions  to  a 
group  of  people  interested  in  Catholic  education  with  confidence  that  only 
a  minority  of  those  present  would  agree  with  any  of  them.     (Indeed,  if 
I  myself  were  presented  with  like  assertions  at  that  time,  I  might  well 
have  hesitated  to  accept  some  of  them.) 

Still,  all  the  above  propositions  are  true,  supported  by  the  data, 
I  think,  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt.  Even  the  reader  who  does  not  want 

to  wrestle  with  the  methodological  complexities  of  this  report  will  have  to 
concede  that  the  data  and  the  analysis  on  which  our  conclusions  are  based 
is  out  in  the  public  domain  and  available  for  professional  criticism.  The 
data  tapes  from  which  this  volume  emerged  are  available  for  anyone  who  would 
care  to  use  them.    The  reader  who  does  not  like  out  findings  and  is  either 
unwilling  or  unable  to. struggle  through  our  methodology  is  welcome  to  hire 
his  own  social  scientist  to  reanalyze  the  data. 
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The  present  book  is  a  research  report,  a  year  in  preparation.    It  is 
still  a  very  preliminary  summary.    There  arc  many,  many  questions  that  have 
occurred  to  us  ,as  we  were  pushing  toward  the  preparation  deadline,  that  bear 
further  investigation.    '  I  hope  that  members  of  our  team  or  other  researchers 
continue  the  analysis  in  the  years  ahead.    No  research  report  can  investigate 
every  interesting  piece  of.  data  accumulated.    What  routes  are  followed  and  what 
are  set  aside  for  future  investigation  is  a  matter  cf  * taste .    It  would  surely  be 
true  that  this  report  is  incomplete,  but  it  is  also  true  that  five  times  more  pages 
and  five  years  more  analysis  would  still  result  in  an  incomplete  report. 
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Now  let  me  list  the  personal  conclusions  with  which  I  come  away 
as  this  project  draws  to  an  end: 

!•    The  Vatican  Council  ^as  one  of  the  most  successful  religious 
phenomem      in  human  history.    A  dramatic  and  sudden  change  occurred  in 
aspects  of  Catholic  life  which  had  not  been  touched  for  a  millennium  and 
a  half.    Within  a  decade,  these  changes  had  been  accepted  by  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  American  Catholics,  by  virtually  all  of  the  sub- 
populations  within  the  American  Catholic  community,    f'urthermore,  the 
Council  unleashed  in  the  Church  positive  forces  which  if  given  half  a  chance 
would  have  made  for  growth    not  decline. 

2.    The  blighting  of  the  success  of  the  Vatican  Council  can  be 
attributed  to  a  failure  of  leadership,  in  particular         failure    in  the 
area  of  sexuality.  Itroanae  Vitae  was  as  much  a  symptom  as  a  cause.  The 
concerns  of  the  pope  when  he  wrote  the  encyclical  were  surely  valid-- 
the  importance  of  human  life,  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  the  link  between 
sexuality  and  procreation.    There  are  undoubtedly  life-hating  forces  in 
the  world,  and  they  may  be  even  stronger  now  than  they  were  ten  years  ago. 
But  the  mistake  made  by  the  encyclical,  and  still  made  by  many  Catholics, 
is  summarized  by  the  dictum  that  support  for  birth  control  inevitably  leads 
to  support  for  abortion.    There  is,  however,  no  necessary    logical  or  psych- 
ological link  between  the  two.    Our  evidence  would  indicate  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  American  Catholics  are  quite  capable  of  making  the 
distinction  between  the  two  moral  issues.    Concern  ol "Catholics  about  family 
limitation  led  to  widespread  use  of  the  birth  control  pill  as  an  alternative 
to  rhythm  before  the  issuance  of  Humanae  Vitae.    It  was  not  based  on  a 
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rejection  of  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  the  sacredness  of  sex,  or  the  importance 
of  human  life.    There  were  two  other  issues  at  work. to  which  the  pope  alluded 
in  the    encyclical  but  whose  importance  he  did  not  seem  to  fully  grasp: 
(1)    Dhe  rapid  decline  of  infant  mortality  and  the  increase  of  life  expectancy 
means  that  the  human  race  does  not  need  a  virtually  unlimited  number  of 
pregnancies  from  each  fertile  woman  to  sustain  itseli:  in  existence, On  the 
contrary,  unlimited  fertility,  at  least  at  the  present  time,  would  produce  a 
disaster  for  humankind  (though  if  the  Ice  Age,  which  many  climatologists 
see  impending,  does    return,  then  we  have  a  completely  different  situation). 
A  woman  can  easily  have  seven  live  births  before  she  is  thirty,  and  each  of 
these  will  most  likely  grow  into  a  very  lively  child,  demanding  attention, 
concern,  affection,  clothes,  food,  chauf feuring,  education,  insurance.  Those 
catholic  women  who  began  to  use  the  pill  in  the  1960s  were  not  against  children 
or  marriage;  they  did  not  doubt  the  sanctity  of  human  life.    But  they  came 
to  seriously  doubt  that  the  heavenly  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  expected  them 
all  to  have  seven  children  before  they  were  thirty  and  ten  before  they  were 
forty. 

(2)     lu,:ianae  Vitac  acknowledged  but  did  not  seem  to  grasp  the  importance 
of  sexuality  in  the  giving  and  receiving  of  love  in  the  modern  world.  Personal 
development  and  self-fulfillment  has  become  one  of  the  principal  goals  of 
humankind,  and  sexual  love  is  one  of  the  principal  means  for  achieving  this 
goal.    Surely  the  Catholic  tradition,  committed  as  it  is  to  intimate  rela- 
tionship with  a  personal  God  and  the  view  that  married  love  reflects 
the  passion  of  the  relationship  between  God  and  his  people,  must  rejoice 
In  principle  at  such  a  change. 
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One  still  encounters  some  Catholics  (mostly  clergy)  who  think  that 
sustained  self-denial  in  a  marriage  relationship  over  a  long  period  of  time 
is  a  good  and  healthy  form  of  behavior.  One  can  be  prepared  to  concede  that 
it  may  be  for  some  people,  but  that  under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  is  not. 
The  underlying  assuihption  that  sexual  abstinence  is  in  principle  better  than 
sexual  "indulgence''  must  be  rejected  as  a  Manichean  and  a  puritanical^  principle 
rather  than  a  Catholic  one. 

There  arc  niany  difficulties,  physical  and  psychological,  in  the 
quest  for  self-fulfillment  through  sex.  (as  is  testified  by  the  popularity 
of  an  apparently  endless  scries  of  how-te-do-it  books).  The  principal 
question  that  faces  most  married  people  is  how  to  keep  the  excitement 
and  challenge  of  their  sexual  life  and  the  fetruggle  for  deeper  and  richer 
human  intimacy  alive  amidst  the  frictions,  the  destractions,  the  tensions 
and  conflicts  of  their  coiiimon  life.    If  the  Church  had  been  willing  to  devote 
its  energies  to  speaking  to  that  issue  (and  I  believe  that  there  is  available 
a  substantial  amount  of  religious  resources  it  could  draw  upon),  the. 
years  after  the  Vatican  Council  might  well  have  shown  a  tremendous  surge  of 
religious  behavior  instead  of  the  decline    we  have  seen.    Instead  it  fixated 
on  the  narrow  issue  of  the  mechanics  of  reproduction,  thus  losing,  I  think, 
a  magnificent  opportunity. 

Married  people  concluded  that  the  largely  celrbate  ecclesiastical 
authority  simply  did  not  understand  the  problems  that  married  people  had  to 
face,  and  ought  not,  therefore,,  to  be  taken  seriously  when  it  addressed  itself 
to  marriage  problems.    I  am  forced  to  conclude  that  Humanae  Vitac  gave  them  no 
reason  to  change  their  minds. 
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Quite  simply )  the  cncy::llcal  vas  a  shattering  blow  to  the  ecclesiastical 
loyalty  of  many  American  Catholics •     (mtness  the  decline  In  the  support  for 
priestly  vocations  among  that  formerly  rich  source  of  supply  for  the  priesthood, 
the  Cathollc-educat6d  Irish.)    They  have  not  left  the  Church  In  great  numbers 
because  of  It  (though  apostasy  has  Increased),  but  they  hsivu  considerably 
diminished  enthusiasm  for  a  wide  variety  of  Catholic  practices.    They  expected 
better  from  the  ^hurch,  particularly  in  the  wake  of  the  Council.    Anyone  who 
can  remember  the  disbelief  with  which  we  read  IlananaeVltae  In  1968  can  understand 
the  widespread >  Inarticulate  feeling  of  many  American  Catholics  that  the 
Church  had  let  them  down.    I  have  no  doubt  that  historians  of  the  future 
will  judge  Humanac  Vltae  to  be  one  of  the  worst  mistakes  In  the  history  of 
Catholic  ehrlstlanlty--and  this  particularly  because  It  seems  to  have  nipped 
In  the  bud  the  splendid  prospects  for  growth  and  development  set  In  motion 
by  the  Second  Vatican  Council. 

We  are  now  In  a  situation  of  theological  Impasse.    Humanae  Vltae 
is  still  the  law  of  the  Church;  loyalty  to  it  seems  to  be  an  absolute  criterlc  v 
for  promotion  to  the  hierarchy.    But  in  the  United  States  and  In  every  other 
country  where  research  has  been  done,  the  encyclical  Is  Ignored  by  the  laity 
and  most  of  the  lower  clergy.    One  has  the  Impression  that  support  for  It  Is 
eroding  even  among  the  hierarchy.    Many  theologians  promptly  rejected  It.  I 
know  very  few  respected  theological  commentators  who  are  prepared  to  support  It 
tod^.  While  no  one  has  claimed  that  the  encyclical  is  infallible,  there  Is 
nonetheless  a  constitutional  crisis  for  the  Chirch  in  Its  general  unacceptance. 
It  Is  a  crisis  which  appears  insoluble  at  the  present  time. 
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A  number  of  theologians  have  suggested  to  me  privately  that  Humana e 
Vttae    will  be  non-handled  like  the  condemnation, of  Galileo,  Over  the  centuries 
it  will  be  ignored,  becoming  a  dead  letter.    Eventually--three,  four  hundred 
years  from  now- -it  will  be  repealed.    This  is  the  way  non-acceptance  has 
had  its  impact  on  official  teachings  in  the  past. 

I'm  sorry,  but  I  don't. think  that  will  do.    The  Galileo  controversy, 
as  important  as  it  was  to  intellectuals,  had  nothing  to  do  with  what  goes 
on  in  the  beds  of  married  people  two  or  three  nights  a  week,  every  week  of 
the  year.    Humanae  Vitae  will  have  to  be  repealed  before  the  Chunh  can 
achieve  any  credibility  as  a  sexual  teacher.    Repeal  won't  restore  credibility;  but 
the  Church  will  not  even  be  listened  to  until  the  encyclical  is  modified. 
On  the  basis  of  the  findings  in  this  report,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
deterioration  will  continue,  perhaps  at  a  lower  rate,  until  Catholicism 
is  able  to  find  in  the  rich  resources  of  its  tradition  a  new,  deeper,  more 
subtle  and  broader  approach  to  sexuality  than  the  one  it  is  presently  offering 
to  its  laity.    The  sooner  this  task  is  begun  the  better,  but  it  cannot  even 
begi'i  until  the  mistake  made  in  Humanae  Vitae  is  acknowledged  and  repudiated. 

The  failure  of  leadership  is  even  more  a  structural  failure  than  a 
sexual  one.    The  response  of  the  hierarchy  to  the  world  .after  Humanae  Vita^ 
was  both  mixed  and  ambiguous.    There  were  a  few  statements  of  enthusiastic 
support  at  the  one  end  of  the  spectrum  and  a  few  veiled  rejections  at  the 
other.    In  between,  there  were  a  considerable  number  of  very  ambiguous  docu- 
ments of  which  the  lower  clergy  and  the  laity  could  make  whatever  they  wished. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions  (like  the  Archdiocese  of  Washington,  D.C.),  no  attempt 
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was  made  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere  to  enforce  the  encyclical.  Most 
American  bishops  are  well  aware  now  :ind  were  so  at  the  time  of  what  would  happen 
In  the  confessional,  and  they  took  no  effective  measures  to  assure  that  priests 
would  not  continue  to  advise  the  laity.  In  effect,  to  make  up  their  own  minds. 
Nor,  when  the  data  of  the  NORC  priest  study  became  available,  which  revealed 
how  many  priests  were  doing  this,  did  the  bishops  of  the  United  States  make 
any  sustained  effort  to  correct  such  obvious  non-compliance  with  the  teaching 
of  the  encyclical. 

One  important  leader  of  the  American  Church  who  learned  beforehand 
of  the  encyclical  called  in  a  team  of  writers  and  marriage  educators  to  pre- 
pare an  extremely  ambiguous  document  which  ii  effect  signaled  his  clergy  and 
laity  that  it  was  there  problem,  not  his.    He  then  departed  for  Alaska  so  as 
to  be  out  of  the  city  the  day  the  encyclical  was  released.    If  he  has  ever 
seriously  tried  to  enforce  it  in  his  diocese,  it  has  escaped  my  notice. 

Quite  bluntly,  the  response  of  the  American  hierarchy  to  the  en- 
cyclical was  two-faced.      On  one  side  they  endorsed  it  publicly,  aid  the  majority  of 
them  accepted  it  privately;  on  the  other,  they  signaled  clearly  and  unmistakably 
to  their  laity  that  they  had  to  make  up  their  own  minds,  and  to  their  clergy 
that  they  (the  bishops)  were  not  about  to  enforce  the  encyclical  by  revoking 
the  confessional  faculties  of  those  who  would  not  snear  an  oath  to  enforce  it, 
for  example.     In  short,  the  bishops  knew  from  the  beginning  that  the  encyclical 
was  unenforceable. 

But  if  they  knew  the  day  after  its  publication  that  it  was  not  enforceable, 
so  they  also  knew  it  the  day  before-    They  surely  did  not  communicate 
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to  the  pope  their  judgment  of  the  encyclical  before  it  was  issued.    They  still 
lave  not  done  so.    One  very  much  doubts  that  the  word  got  through  to  Rome 
loud  and  clear  before  Humana e  Vitae  that  in  the  United  States  it  simply 
wouldn't  work.    Indeed,  one  suspects  that  this  judgment  was  made  individually 
by  bishops  but  never  even  spoken  in  a  collective  meeting.    In  public  discussion 
certainly  and  in  private  discussion  most  probably,  but  the  American  hierarchy, 
as  well  as  the  other  hierarchies  in  the  world^ communicated  to  the  pope  what 
they  thought  he  wanted  to  hear    and  not  what  they  thought  was  the  truth. 
Doubtless,  this  is  the  way  the  structure  of  the  Catholic  ^hurch  is  presently 
constituted.    One  communicates  upward  only  those  things  one  thinks  will 
receive  a  positive  reception  (much  like  the  CIA  investigator-researcher 
who  was  permitted  to  report  only  a  fixed  number  of  Viet  Cong    soldiers — 
no  Hvatt^r  how  many  there  actually  were).    Under  such  circumstances,  however, 
the  information  flow  in  an  organization  becomes  very  problematic,  and 
decisions  are  made  either  in  the  absence  of  any  information  or,  worse  still, 
in  the  presence  of  very  bad  and  inaccurate  information.    The  decision-making 
process  which  led  to  Humanae  Vitae  was  flawed  from  top  to  bottom,  and  the  Holy 
Father,  whQ  after  all, did  not  create  the  system,  was  forced  to  make  a  decision 
without  having  adequate  or  accurate  information.    The  disaster  of  Humanae  Vitae 
was  a  system  failure. 

I  make  this  judgment  not  to  excuse  the  personal  responsibilities  of 
those  involved.    The  Vatican's  theological  politicians  (like  Monsignor  Carlo 
Columbo)  who  politicked  behind  the  scenes  in  the  Vatican  to  reverse  the 
recommendation  of  the  pope's  birth  control  commission  (why  have  the  commission 
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is  political  operators  can  reverse  its  almost  unanimous  findings?)  must  be 
severely  judged  by  the  court  of  history. 

-•.   .        The  second  failure  of  leadership  which  I  detect  in  the  pages  of 
this  report  is  'that  of  the  American  hierarchy    and,  to  a  lesser 

extent,  that  of  the  Catholic  intelligentsia  to  understand  or  to  appreciate 
catholic  schools.    Timid,  cautious  administrators  that  they  are  (with 
such  marvelous  blunders  on  the  record  as  the  two  million  dollars  invested 
in  Penn  Central  paper  shortly  before  that  railroad  went  bankrupt),  the 
American  Catholic  hierarchy  has  been  appalled  at  the  skyrocketing  costs 
of  parochial  education. ,. It  is  apparently  unaware  of  the  dramatic  increase 
in  the  catholic  standard  of  living,  which  has  occurred  in  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century. (Real  income  between  1945  and  1975  has  more  than  doubled  for 
American  Cathojics.)  Catholics  have  far  more 'tiisposable  income"   to  spend  on 
parochial  schools  now  than  they  did  in  the  1930s,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  think  that  they  are  ready  to  dispose  of  substantially  more  of  that  income 
on  the  support  of  Catholic  schools  than  they  were  in  the  past.    Changes  in 
theaJministration  and  financing  of  Catholic  education  would  be  absolutely 
imperative  to  make  such  funds  available,  but  f^ere  is  so  much  caution  and 
fear  and  mediocrity  in  the  leadership  of  the  American  Church  that  it  seems 
much  easier  to  close  schools  down  or  to  refuse  to  build  new  ones  than  to 
risk  innovative  techniques  of  administering  and  funding  Catholic  schools. 
While  the  hierarchy  is  not  usually  sensitive  to  the  party  line  of  the  liberal 
left  Cathnlic.intelligeotsia,  the  opposition  of  this  group  to  the  schools 
has  provided  the  hierary  with  a  convenient  rationale  for  phasing  out  Catholic 
education-all  the  while,  of  course,  pretending  to  endorse  it  enthusiastically. 
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Quite  bluntly,  the  hierarchy  should  get  out  of  the  Catholic  education 
business  and  turn  the  funding  and  administration  of  the  schools  over  to  the 
laity.      There  is,  of  course,  great  fear  expressed  at  such  a  suggestion.  How 
could  the  laity  handle  such  a  task?     (As  though     there  was  not  a  nation  across 
our  borders  to  the  north  where  the  laity  have  more  than  adequately  demonstrated 
that  they  could.)    If  Catholic  parents  want  parochial  schools,  then  they 
should  be  responsible  for  the  funding  and  administration  of  them.    If  they 
cannot  raise  the  money  for  the  schools  within  the  Catholic  population  (and 
our  data  suggests  that  they  can),  then  it  is  they  and  not  the  hierarchy 
who  should  organize  the  campaigns  to  force  the  Supreme  Court  to  reverse 
\its  bigoted  decisions  of  the  subject  of  Catholic  schools.    To  proceed  on 
such  a  path  would  involve  a  substantial  surrender  of  power,  of  course,  by 
the  bishops  and  by  the  parish  clergy.  .  No  one  likes  to  surrender  power;  no 
one  likes  to  think  of  money,  especially  "Catholic  money,"  being  spent  without 
having  much  say  about  how  it  is  spent.    What  is  the  point  of  being  a  bishop, 
after  all,  if  you  don't  have  the  ultimate  power  of  the  pursestrings?  Why 
be  a  bishop  at  all  if  other  people  are  responsible 'for  spending  your  money? 

Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  any  of  the  Catholic  intelligentsia  has 
ever  really  stopped  to  consider  that  CaLholic  schools  are  not  an  inkblot 
into  which  one  can  project  one's  aggressions  and  frustrations  toward  the 
institutional  Church.    It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  them  also  that 
at  a  time  when  alternative  education  is  becoming  a  very  important  issue  among 
America's  secular  intelligentsia  the  only  large  and  functioning  alternative 
to  the  moribund  state  educational  monopoly  is  the  Catholic  schools.  The 
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hundreds  and  thousands  of  black  parents  who  are  sending    their  children  to 
Catholic  schools  in  the  inner  city  know  what  is  the  available  alternative 
to  the  monstrously  inept  public  school  bureaucratic  monopoly •    But  the  Catholic 
intelligentsia  is  so  interested  in  outnativing  the  nativists  that  it  has  hsen 
thas  far  afraid  to  seriously  explore  the  contribution  and  tb  defend  the 
existence  of  an  alternative  religious  education  system.    Indeed,  all  one 
has  to  do  is  to  say  something  positive  about  Catholic  schools  in  Official 
Liberal  Catholic  quarters  and  one  is  immediately  deemed  a  conservative.  At 
one  time,  one's  badge  of  Official  Liberalism  was  the  proud  announcemnnt  that 
one  had  pulled  one's  children  out  of  the  parochial  schools.    It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  at  least  some  people  had  sense  to  change  their  minds  and  have 
since  put  their  children  back  into  them.    When  the  Commonwea 1  carries  an 
article  entitled,  "VJhy  I  sent  my  children  back  to  Catholic  schools"  we  will 
know  that  the  Catholic  intelligentsia  has  turned  the  corner. 

Just  as  Humanae  Vitae    was  more  the  result  of  a  system  failure  than 
individual  malice,' so  the  bizarre  paradox  of  Catholic  schools  in  the  United 
States  is  a  result  of  system  failure.     .Attendance  d^clinea^and  construction 
comes  to  a  halt  because  those  in  decision-making  positions^are  unaware  of 
the  support  for  and  the  importance  of  Catholic  schools  for  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  American  Catholics.    American  Catholicism  is  not  structured  in 
sucii  a  way  that  the  attitudes  of  the  laity  are  communicated  upward  or  that 
periodic  evaluation  of  institutional  effectiveness  can  occur.    The  hierarchy 
and  the  intelligentsia  may  disagree  on  many  things,  but  they  agree  on  one  thing: 
their  minds  ere  made  up;  they  need  not  be  bothered  by  evidence  of  what  ordinary 
people  Lli.'.Tik  or  of  how  effective  the  various  institutional  apostolates  of  the 
Church  might  be.    The  ord.rnary  lay  person  takes  for  granted  that  nobody 
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cares  rauch  what  he  thinks.    And  most  laity  are  inclined  to  accept  passively 
decisions  that  are  made  by  ecclesiastical  leadership  and  to  ignore  the 
advice  and  conventional  wisdom  off erred  by  the  intelligentsia. 

Catholic  schools,  an  extraordinarily  powerful  asset  of  the  American 
Church,  will  go  down  the  drain  with  hardly  a  voice  raised  in  protest  because 
the  decision-making  system  of  the  American  Church  has  permitted  a  policy  to 
evolve  concerning  the  schools  which  virtually  guarantees  their  continued 
decline.    It  is  again  not  a  question  of  malice  but  a  systematic  ignoVijrance, 
that  is  to  say,  ignorance  built  into  the  decision-making  system. 

After  fifteen  years  of  doing  research  on  things  Catholic,  *I  am 
not  so  naive  as  to  expect  that  this  report  will  make  the  slightest  bit  of 
difference.     It  will  gain  some  transient  publicity  in  the  newspapers,  it 
*ill  be  cited  by  partisans  on  one  side  and  the  other  of  the  debate,  it 
will  be  the  subject  of  papers  at      .  religious  sociological  meetings  by 
unknown  professors  from  small  schools,  it:  will  creep  into  bibliographies  and 
footnotes,  and  perhaps  occasionally  someoae  will  speak  favorably  of  its 
pioneering  use  of  professor  Davis'  social  change  models.    The  policy-makers 
and  the  self-proclaimed  intellectual  leaders  of  the  American  Church  couldn't 
care  less. 

« 

It  is  worth  noting  that  both  the  1963  and  1974  NORC  Catholic  school 
studies  were  funded  by  non-Catholic  agencies,  the  former  by  the  Carnegie 
CorrOi-ation  and  the  latter  by  the  National  Institutes  of  Education.  A 
multi-billion  dollar  enterprise  such  as  Catholic  education  either  cannot 
afford  or  does  rot  need  basic  evaluation  research  of  its  own.    And  the 
Catholic  Church  has  neither  the  need  of  or  the  desire  for  systematic 
research  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  the  Vatican  Council  and  the  birth  control 
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encyclical  on  American  Catholicism*    Fifty    million  members,. alr.ost  two 
hundred  thousand  religious  professional,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  students 
who  needs  data  to  make  decisions? 


way  to  conclude  this  report.    I  see  the  great  promise  of  the  Vatican  Council 
blighted,  I  see  the  strong  institution  blown  apart  by  a  monumental  blunder 
made  far  away  because  of  an  incredibly  bad  information-processing  system; 


by  systematic  ignorance.  Those  who  are  responsible  for  the  protection  and  de- 
velopment of ttet resources  allow  it  to  waste  away — all  the  while  protesting 
a  total  commitment  to  it.    I  am  enough  of  an  Irishman  to  know  that  I  should 
ecpect  no  better  of  Church  leadership;  I  am  enough  of  an  American  to  be  angry 
about  it. 


This  is  a  cynical  and  melancholy  conclusion,  but  there  is  no  other 


I  see  a  great 


resource    wasted  because  cf  the  timidity  and  fear  bred 
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,  Appendix  I: 
Sample  Design  and  Field  Work 

The  listing  of  Catholic  respondents  for  this  study  was  composed  of 
all  those  vho  gave  Catholic  as  their  religious  preference  on  seven  cycles 
of  the  Continuous  National  Survey  (CNS)  vhich  was  undertaken  at  NORC 
between  April,  1973  and  November,  1973. 

Ihe  selection  of  households  and  individuals  for  the  CNS  was  based 
on  the  NORC  Master  Probability  Sample  of  Households  —  a  multistage, 
stratified,  full-probability  sample  of  all  persons,  18  years  of  age 
and  older,  living  in  households  within  the  48  contiguous  United  States. 
In  the  first  stage  of  sampling,  101  Primary  Sampling  Units  (counties 
or^groups  of  counties)  \zere  selected.    Ulthin  each  of  these  selected. 
PSU's,  tx7o  additional  stages  of  sampling  were  employed  to  select  six 
ultimate  segments. 

Within  each  ultimate  segment,  a  listing  of  all  dwelling  imits  was 
made  by  the  NORC  field  staff.    Specific  sample  addresses  were  selected 
by  appropriately  sampling  from  these  ultimate  segment  listings.  Within 
each  selected  dwelling  xmit,  a  single  respondent  was  selected  V7ith  equal 
probability  from  a  listing  of  all  eligible  respondents. 

Each  respondent  who  was  designated  a  Catholic  on  the  selected  CNS 
waves  was  listed  to  be  re-intcrviewed  for  the  Catholic  School  Study. 
Despite  some  prior  apprehensions,  conducting,  a  second  interview  vith 
the  same  respondents  in  the  course  of  a  year  appears  not  to  have  in- 
fluenced the  refusal  rate  to  any  noticeable  extent. 


\ 
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Tliis  procedure  yielded  an  initial  listing  of  1,204  cases.  Ninety-seven 
of  these  cases  were  lost,  bringing  the  net  listing  to  1,147.    Cases  were  lost 
for  the  following  reasons:  8  deaths,  6  invalid  CNS  cases,  1  duplicate, 
and  42  individuals  who,  while  saying  their  religious  preference  was  Catholic 
in  tlte  CNS  study,  turned  out  not,  in  fact,  to  be  of  the  Cafholic  faith. 
Ihis  last  was  a  methodological  finding  of  some  note:  asking  a  respondent  for 
his  or  her  religious  preference  produces  results  different  from  those 
obtained  when  a  researcher  asks  a  respondent  for  his  or  her  present 
religion.^ 
Field  Work 

Field  work  for  the  study  was  conducted  between  March  1,  1974  and 
June  6,  1974.    A  team  of  forty  interviewers  conducted  in-psrson  inter- 
views which  averaged  84  minutes  in  length.    \^hether  or  not  respondents 
shouU  be  informed  before  being  interviewed  that,.the  study  was  one  of 
catholics  only  was  a  matter  of  some  concern  to  the  investigators.  A 
decision  was  made  to  allow  interviewers  to  use  this  informatinn  as  a 
last  resort  if  they  felt  it  might  be  useful  in  convincing  otherwise 
reluctant  respondents  to  participate.    A  comparison  of  responses  where 
this  option  was  exercised  with  responses  where  it  was  not  carried  out 
was  made  and  showed  no  apparent  differences  in  the  answers  obtained. 

Tlie  final  nuinber  of  completed  cases  was  927;  this  constitues  an. 
81  per  cent  completion  rate.    The  final  sample  was  57  per  cent  female, 
86  per  cent  white,  81  per  cent  between  the  ages  of  20  and  59,  85  per 
cent  native  born,  and  only  16  per  cent  never  married. 


1.    For  a  rurthor  di.sc.uasion  of  this  point,  see  the  forthcomng 
opinion  0,unrto.rl^  article  by  KaUhle.en  McCourt  and  Garth  Taylor  ^^eLerrrnxug 
iiliiTi^u"  AtliUation  Through  Sufvcy  Research:  A  McLhodolorAcal  ^oLe  . 
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The  refusal  rate  for  the  study  was  12  per  cent.    Tlia  remaining  losses 
were  due  to  re.-jt-ns  other  .than  refusals.    Ihis  completion  rate  compares 
favorably  with  the  study  of  a  decade  ago,  when  the  refusal  rate  was  18  per 
cent  and  the  completion  rate  77  per  cent.    IThatever  other  changes  Catholics 
have  experienced,  they  are  becoming  neither  less  cooperative  nor  less 
loquacious. 
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APPENDIX  II 

QUESTIONNAIRES  FROM  1963  NORC  STUEY,  ADULT  AND  ADOLESCENT . 


THK  ADOteSCENT  QUCSTIONNAIIIt 


NATIONAL  OPINION  WESEAFICH  CBNTEH 
UfUv^rsliy  mi  Chicag* 


|IORC4nY0 


yruPY  or  YfttiMn  adult 

jLTTlTimES  AND  OPINIONS 


Y««  h«u««K«U  ta  ana  of  abaut  9.000  In  Ih*  Untta4  Stataa  In  wlOeli 
y«mf  pa^la  m  blllim  aul  thia  ^uaallmalr*. 

Th«  raaa«reh  U  4tslfna4  la  f Iv*  ftmpartani  4«ta  9M»la*a  Mat  asFOTl** 
aneaa  m4  atUttt<aa  t*w«M  achasl.  m4  •piiUan.  an  cunant  avonta  •!  lh« 

Faat  It—  la  «tawtf  airaeUy  ti«  w«v  y*y  faal<  far  no  an*  ywi  know  wlU 
avtr  aao  Iho  mwara.  Inforivallan  ab(olna4  w^M  bo  to^o^  In  tanoo  of 
atallallea;  tho  twpmrX  will  nod  oomathin«  llko  ihlat  ^Tlfly  par  cant  of 
Iho  youn«  Aon  roH(^a4  ihot  thoy  waro  monibora  of  olamantoiy  oehaol 


Ateoot  oU  of  tho  ^oailana  con  ho  onaworo^  hy  etreUnf  ono  or  noto 
horoorlotlorohonaalhiha^uaallona*  rorogoiaploi 

twooroaliant  of  ••••  (Clrclo  ona.) 
Cano4o   I 

• UoaoiSiotoo  (S) 
Cnoloiii  3 

MOrCt  Aflor  ooeh  ^uaallon  Ihtra  U  on  Inainietlon  In  p«anlhtioo. 

I,  If  ii  avya  "(Clfclt  ona),"  clrcla  only  Iho  ono  numbor  (of  lot- 
lor]  which  boal  ^tterlbaa  your  onawari  wvan  thauf  h  aomo  of 
Iho  Olhtr  onawtra  ml9hl  alao  aaom  Irua. 

i«  tl  It  aaya  *'(Clrela  ana  numbartor  laltati  an  ooch  Una) 
plaaaa  look  to  aoo  thai  you  havo  eirclai  ono  ond  only  ono 
nwobor  [or  latlor]  on  ooeh  of  tha  llnaa.  For  oxom^ot 


A9raa 

Dlaagraa 

A.  Thtro  ara  12  moniha  In  lha 

Q 

2 

ytw. 

B.  Tha  aun  riata  In  lha  North. 

® 

C.  In  tho  aummtr«  ^roaa  ta  qraan. 

® 

• 

Plaoaa 

Ignora 
lhaao 
numbaro* 


tha  ^uaMtonnolra  ara  (or  oKleo  uso  only. 


PLEASE  BEGIN  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE  WITH  QUESTION  I  DELOW. 
THAKK  YOUf  ^  


!•  What  to  your  4ata  of  birth? 


(MootM 


Poy) 


(Yaor) 


Mata.... 
FoomIo  i 


Btlow  oro  aomo  ototaiaania  about  rtllf  Ion. 
Somo  MOOto  think  thay  ora  truo  m4  a  jmo 
Ihtnk  thoy  oro  tola*.  (Clrclo  lha  numbar 
on  ooch  lino  thot  comaa  cloatat  ta  your 
•wn  ^raonol  opinion  oboul  ooch  ototo* 
moni.) 

ji 

A.  Whan  you  eomo  rlfht  4own  to  lt» 
thtro  la  na  4tllnlta  Kool  that 
CM  oxiala. 

• 

• 

• 

22/1 

B.  God  deaan't  roolly  coro  haw  Ko 
ta  warshlpadi  oo  lonf  oa  Ko  la 
worahlpaa. 

1 

4 

C.  Thai«  la  a  IUi»  ofur  dcolh. 

$ 

• 

• 

D.  Cod  will  puniiih  tha  avlt  paraan  lor 
alt  alamliy. 

1 

9 

4 

25/0 

iV 


Holo  oro  aomo  olotoioanlo«  How  much 
4»  you  OfTOit  ar  dlaofrao  with  aoch  ono? 
fCtrtIo  oi\a  r^umbor  on  ooeh  lino.) 

if 

II 

\l 

A*  Only  pooplo  who  halltva  tn  Ood  eon 
bo  foc4  Amorteon  cttltona. 

113  4 

B«  Tho  taccKlnto  of  my  church  oro 
•ld*lbahlcnod  and  ouporalltloua* 

•  Til 

Ct  A  fvfttly  iihouM  Kovo  «o  many  chlU 
dron  oa  pc  oolbla  and  Ood  will  pro- 
vtdo  for  tKom. 

1114 

D.  NacfMa  MMild  bo  ooilotiud  tf  tt  woro 
not  lor  «  f^  poopto  who  atlr  ^ 
Iroubla. 

17  11 

lU  A  atudont  ohould  bo  frao  ta  moko  up 
hlo  own  mind  on  whot  Ho  Icarno  to 
achool. 

1114 

F*  Lovo  of  nolfhbcr  ta  mora  Importonl 
Ihmi  ovoldli^  moot  on  Friday. 

1     T     1  1 

0«  Nofroaa  ahouldn't  puah  lhamaaWaa 
wharo  lhay  oro  not  wvilad. 

1     t     1  4 

H.  Tha  taochbt«a  al  my  church  oro  too 
nofotlvo  onci  not  poalllva  anoufh. 

17  11 

I.  Booka  %Mllltn  by  Communlala  ahould 
not  bo  parmltlad  In  public  Uhrorlaa. 

113  4 

J.  My  rallolon  tooehao  Ihot  0  cood  Chrla- 
lion  oufhl  to  think  oboul  Iho  next  lllo 
and  not  worry  about  flchlln^  Ofolnat 
poverty  ond  Injuallco  In  ihia  Ilia. 

17  11 

K*  iawiah  buabttaaman  ara  about  oo 
honaat  aa  olhtr  bualnaaamon. 

12     3  4 

L*  Workinf  man  hova  tho  right  ond  duly 
to  join  unlona. 

17  11 

12/1 

ai/s 

22/0 

2i/s 


.24 


S*  P*'o^  !•  •  ll«t  of  thlnqs  som*  peopU  fevl  arm  wronq  ond  som«  p*opU 
ImI  sr*  right  thing*  to  do.  (Reod  eoch  stotement,  storling  with  stal*» 
■Mnt  A,  ond  clrd*  on*  number  on  eoch  lln«  that  comes  cfossst  to 

—  your  own  pgraonol  immUnq9  obout  each  action.) 


1! 

Probably 
right  to  do 

h 

«  i 

X  ^ 

Probably 
wrong  to  do 

Ccrtcinly 
wrona  to  do 

Depends  on 
why  the  person 

does  It 

'  A. 

Help  onother  student 
during  on  exom. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

• 

"  B. 

Heovy  necking  on  o  dote. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

• 

C. 

Hoving  05  little  to  do  with 
Jews  OS  possible. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

S 

D. 

Hondlng  in  0  school  report 
thot  Is  not  your  own  work. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

• 

E. 

Joining  0  protest  ogoinst  a 
Negro  who  moved  Into  on 
e!l-whlte  neighborhood. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

r. 

Marrying  someone  with  a 
different  religion  from 
your  own. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

S 

Sex  relotlons  with  the  per- 
son you  intend  to  marry. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

& 

22/0 
35/0 

wo 

il/O 
42/0 


FOR  BOYS:  Below  Is  o  list  of  Jobs.  How  «rould  you  feel  if  you  hod 
•uch  o  Job? 

FOR  GIRLS;  Below  ie  o  Itst  of  Jobs.  How  would  you  feel  if  your 
future  husband  hod  such  o  Job? 


Circle  one  number  on  eoch  line  thot  best  describes  ho«r 
you  would  feel  — whether  very  pleased,  somewhat 
pleased,  somewhat  dlsoppolnted,  or  very  disappointed* 


Very 
Pleoeed 

Some* 
what 
Pleosed 

Some* 
what 
Dlsop- 
polnled 

Very 
Dlsop- 
polnted 

A. 

Business 
executive. 

0 

I 

2 

3 

4yy 

B. 

Htgh  school 
teacher. 

% 

7 

• 

9 

44/4 

C. 

Priest. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

iS/y 

D. 

Bonk  teller. 

6 

7 

B 

46/4 

C. 

Author. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

47/Y 

F. 

Corpenter. 

6 

7 

• 

9 

iV< 

C. 

Stock  broker. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

H. 

Furniture  mover. 

6 

7 

• 

f 

i2/4 

7*  Would  you  prefer  e  job  where  you  ere  part  of  •  team,  ell  werklng  to- 
cher, even  If  you  don't  get  personal  recount t ton  for  Votf  work,  or  « 
job  where  you  worked  olone  end  others  could  wo  wnoi  you  have 
dene?  (Circle  one  choice.) 

psvt  of  o  team  with  no  personal  recognition   7  51/t 

Work  elono  with  personol  recognition.  •  •  •   • 

Con't  decide   f 

Soeno  people  soy  that  hord  ivork  is  more  Important  for  getting  oheod 
Ihon  hovinf  e  nice  personality  and  beli>g  wellHlked.  Other  people 
•oy  thot  having  o  nice  personality  ond  being  wetl'liked  ore  more 
Importent  for  getting  oheod  than  hard  %vork.  Would  you  e«y  hord  %>rork 
or  •  nice  personoUtY  ie  more  important?  (Circle  one  choloo«) 

Kard%irork    X  $2/y 

Nice  personoUty. «  1 
Ccn't  decide   0 


Are  you  presently  in  high  school? 

YeSf  I'm o  freshman  (I st  year)  ••••«••• 
YeOf  I'm  o  sophoroora  (2fMl  year) 

YeOf  I'm  o  junior  (3rd  year)  

Yes*  I'm  «  eenior  (4th  year)  

No,  I  hove  not  yet  begun  .•..«•• 

fiog  I  left  school  without  groduotlng 

NOf  I  hove  groduoted ..«  .^'.^ 

NOf  I  hove  5|ftiduoted  end  om  in  college. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  NOT  YET  BEEN  TO  HIGH  SCHOOL?  SKIP  TO  OUES» 
nON  36  AND  GO  OM  FROM  THERE, 

IP  YOU  ARE  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL  NOW;  CONTINUE  BELOW. 

IF  YOU  HAVE  BEEN  TO  HTGH  SCHOOL;  ANSWER  QUESTIONS  10 
THROUGH  35  AS  YOU  WOULD  HAVE  IN  YOUR  LAST  YEAR  OF  HIGH 


SCHOOL. 


10.  A.  BOYS  ONLYt 

If  you  could  bo  remembered  here  ot  echool  for  one  of  the  follow* 
Ing,  which  iMould  you  went  it  to  be?  (Circle  one  choice.) 

An  "A"  student   • 

Storcthlele   7 

Moot  popular   • 

A  lender  in  clubs  end  activities  •  • . «  9 


54/B 


B.  CIQLS  ONLYt 

If  you  could  bo  remembered  here  ot  echool  for  one  of  the  follow* 
Jng«  which  would  you  tMnt  it  to  be?  (Circle  one  choice.) 

AA"A"etudent   I 

Cheer  leader   2 

itost  po;'j*ar   ) 

A  leoder  in         cr.;  act:v.i:«e  i 


55/R 
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11.  How  much  UiM  Ml  th«  ovmq*  ^  you  up^ni  dmiaq  homowork  out* 
9ldm  ol  ochool?  (Circlo  on*  eholco.) 

Kono  or  olmost  nono   9 

Loss  than  ono-half  hour  o  ^  4 

Aboul  ono-half  hour  o  4ay  S 

About  ono  hour  o  doy   I 

About  oao  mtd  on^holf  hours  •  doy  .  •  ■  7 

About  t%vo  hours  o  doy   I 

Throo  or  oioro  hour*  •  doy   9 

12.  II  you  fool  that  you  woro  trootsd  unfalrl/  In  somo  way  by  o  toochor^ 
do  you^(Clrclo  ono  choico.) 

fool  froo  to  tolk  to  tho  teo'-^'^  obout  tl7   X 

lool  •  bit  unoasy  obout  tolklng  to  tho  toochor?  0 

fool  it  would  hm  bottor  not  to  tolk  to  tho  ttachor?  .  -  -  1 

13.  Whot  If  you  dlsagroo  with  oomolhing  tho  to«ch«r  ooU.  Do  you— 
(Circlo  ono  choico.) 

fool  froo  to  di»oqroo  with  tho  teochor  In  closo?  7 

imml  unoooy  oVout  dlsaqroelnq  In  c  loss  7   t 

fool  it  v/ould  bo  better  not  to  dloaqreo  in  daoo?  . .  •  •  9 

14*  Do  you  ever  remember  disoqreeing  in  class  «rlth  what  ono  of  your 
high  school  teochero  sold?  (Circle  one  choice.) 

Yes,  often   1  59/0 

Yes,  occosionoUy  2 

Yes,  once  or  twice   9 

Never   4 

15.  Do  your  teachers  treot  everyone  equqlly,  or  are  some  students 
treated  better  than  others  In  school?  (Circle  one  choice.) 
8ome  students  receive  much  better  treatment  than  others  .  fi  £G/5 

Somo  students  receive  somewhet  better  treatment  than 

others   7 

Some  students  receive  o  little  better  treatment  than  others  t 

Everyone  Is  olwoys  treoted  equally.   9 

19.  Thinking  of  oil  of  the  teachers  you  hove  thte  year,  what  words 
below  best  describe  most  of  them?  (Circle  as  many  numbers  os 
epply  In  ooch  group.) 

9t/R 


Interested  In  the  subject  | 

Stem  2 

Devout  3 

Nervous  •  4 

Pelr  5 

Hord  to  pleaso  9 

Self-controlled  7 

Interested  In  studente-  -  9 


Interested  In  books  I  e2/R 

NoTro«iMnlnded  2 

Intelligent  

Patient  

Unhappy   

Knows  the  score  

Easy  to  tolk  to  

Quicktempered  


17.  Teochers  sometimes  like  certein  kinds  of  students.  Here  le  •  list 
(Circle  oil  the  numbers  which  describe  the  kinds  of  students  yott 
think  your  teochers  like  best.) 

Quiet  I  63/n 

Thinks  for  himself  2 

Obedient  3 

Quick  to  memorizo  4 

Neotiy  dressed  5 

Likos  to  %vork  en  his  own  9 


Asks  fueslions  1  %4/H 

Polite  2 

Interested  in  ideas  9 

Volcea  his  own  opinions  4 
Active  on  toons  or  clubs  5 
Interested  In  books  9 


19*  Is  your  high  school  co-educoilon«l  or  not?  (Circlo  ono  choico.) 

AU  mole  only  1  fS/O 

All  femolo  only  2 

Co^ducsticnolf  boye  ond  girls  ottond  the  somo  classes  3 

Co-oduostionol,  but  boys  ond  girls  rarely  or  never 

•tiend  the  s«me  closses  .^.4 


19. 


Which  of  tho  Items  below  fit  most  of  the  boys  In  your  high  school? 
(Circle  OS  many  es  epply.)  (If  you  ottond  on  oU<sirls'  school,  skip 
this  question.) 


Trlendly.  •  0 

Girl-crozy  I 

Studious  2 

Out  for  o  good  time  3 

Religious  4 


Cheat  on  somo  exoma  •  •  •  5  69/fl 

Sport»Knlnded  9 

Active  ofound  the  school  7 

Hard  to  get  to  know  9 

Uninterested  in  school . .  9 


20*  Which  of  the  Hems  below  ftt  most  of  the  gtrls  in  your  high  school? 
(Circle  as  mony  os  opply.)  (If  you  ottond  on  ell'boys'  school,  skip 
this  question.) 


Think  for  themselves. . .  •  0 

Friendly  I 

Hard  to  get  to  know  2 

Mod  obout  clothes  3 

Active  around  school  ■  ■  ■  4 


Boycrozy   5  S2/^ 

Studious  •••9 

Out  for  e  good  time  7 

Snobbish  to  girle  out- 
side their  groups  9 

Cheot  on  some  exams  •  •  •  9 


21-  Suppose  the  circle  below  represented  the  iitm  et  your  school.  The 
center  of  the  circlo  represents  the  center  of  things  In  school.  How 
for  out  from  the  center  of  things  ore  you?  (Underline  the  number 
which  you  think  cepresents  where  you  ore.) 


□ 
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23*  Which  Is  mor*  Xmportont  to  you»«cllvHles  or  friends  ossoclotsd 
with  school,  or  odlvllles  and  frisnds  In  ths  nsXqhborhood,  or  soms* 
hodr  aU* jiot,  rslotsd  to  school?  (Circle  ons.) 

Groups,  sctlvltlss  or  frlsnds  related  to  school  3  10/2 

GroupSf  activities  or  friends  ivot^reloled  to  school .  •  •  4 

23.  How  active  woM  you  soy  you  hove  been  In  school  ocllvltles? 
(Clfcl«  one.) 

Veryoctlve  $ 

Pretty  octlve  7 

Not  too  octlva  I 

Not  octlve  at  oil  9 

24.  Thinking  of  the  teochers-you  now  hove  In  doss,  how  good  do  you 
think  they  me  in  getting  Ideas  ocross  and  goining  the  students' 
Interest?  (Circle  one  choice.) 

Very  good  X  l2/r 

Sootewhot  good  0 

Gbod  f 

Not  too  good 2 
Not  good  at  oil  3 

25.  How  often  were  you  unprepored  for  doss  because  you  didn't  etudy 
•nough  before  It,  or  skipped  doing  your  homework? 

(Circle  one  choice.)  Very  often   S  12/4 

Sometimes   6 

Once  or  twice   7 

Never   • 

2S.  How  often  hove  you  used  crib  notes,  coplod,  or  helped  someone 
•tse  out  during  en  exam?  (Circle  one  choice.) 

On  all  or  olmost  all  exoms. .  X  14/y 

Very  often   0 

Often   1 

Mon.  thtti  once  or  twice. ...  2 

Once  or  twice   3 

Never   4 


27.  Which  Items  below  apply  to  your  best  friends  who  ettend  the 
school  es  you  do  ond  ere  of  your  ewn  sex?  (CUde  os  many  w 
bers  es  opply  in  each  group.) 
Quiet  , 


Out  for  •  good  time  2 

Active  Ground  school  ...  3 

Religious  4 

Think  for  themselves  . . .  S 
Ihtinterested  in  school  •  •  6 

Studious  7 

Some  religion  os 

I  om  9 


1  15/R   Interested  tn  Ideos  l-}§/H 


Dote  •  lot  2 

Plon  to  go  to  college  •••3 

Interested  In  core  4 

Intellectual  $ 

Sports«mlnded*  S 

BOYS  ONLY:  Girl-crazy.  7 
GIRLS  ONLY;  Mod  sbout 
clothes  9 


29.  What  Is  the  total  number  of  students  in  the  student  body  of  your 
high  school  (or  the  one  you  groduoted  from)?  (Circle  one  choice.) 

Less  than  200   |  |7/o 

200  to  SOO  2 

SOO  to  900  3 

•00  tol.SOO  4 

1,S00  to  3,000   5 

3,000  or  more  $ 

29.  Different  schools  use  different  marking  systems.  Circle  below  the 
one  number  that  Indicates  your  general  overage  Ihroiifk  hlsh  school ' 
■o  far* 


100 

3 

90 

-96% 

(Excellent)  

4 

9S 

-•1% 

S 

90 

-76% 

9 

75 

-71% 

7 

70 

-IS% 

9 

or  less  (Unsotisfoctory)  . 

9 

30. .  Did  you  ever  ottend  ony  other  hl9h  school  besides  the  one  you  pre- 
sently ottend?  (Circle  one  choice.) 

No,  this  Is  the  only  high  school  I  ever  dttended  •••••••  X  19/y 

Yes,  and  I  only  attended  public  high  schools  0 

Yes,  ond  I  attended  church-reloted  high  schools  1 

Yes,  ond  I  ottended  both  public  ond  church-re loted 

high  schoola  . . «  2 


91.  Whol  Is  the  name  of  the  high  school  you  presently  attend? 


20*21/ 


92.  !•  your  high  school  o  public,  religious,  or  prlvoie  high  school? 
(Circle  one  choice.) 

Public  his.h  school  0  72/X 

Prlvote  (Cothollc)  high  school  1 

Prlvote  (other  retig!eus}  high  school .  •  2 
^  Prlvote  fnon«Tellglous)  high  school  ...  3 

IF  YOtj  attf:nt>  pugnc  H  ^H  scH^Dt.     ppivATg:  N^«:-pf:*  i* 


t 
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9)«  Af  you  cettlni  any  (omat  rvSlqlotis  training  from  yc  ir  c!itrc^  ^rK*!* 
you  oro  In  hf^h  school  (or  w«ro  you  a  m«mb*r  of  m  hUjh  •cbeol  r*U* 
gloua  c2ub)7  (CUc!e  o!i  ihm  nuobm  which  opply.) 

Yes«  I  attend  fonol  religious  education  closseo.  f  23/21 

Yea,  I  am  m  rcember  of  a  religious  club  in  school  7 

Ko«  X  cat  not  a  meciber  of  either  o  religious  club    class  t 
Ko,  X  an  not  a  member  of  either  a  tollglous  club  or 

closs  end  neither  Is  ovallobls  9 

34.  V/hot  proportion  of  tha  teochers  In  your  high  school  ars  bom  thm 
momrn  tsll^ioa  os  you  ars?  (Circle  ons  cholcs.) 

AU  or  almost  dU  y  24/H 

Over  half  X 

About  half  0 

Lss«  than  halt  X 

Tmw  or  none  « *  2 

3S*  How  well  do  you  know  the  teochers  ct  school  who  ore  from  your  own 
religious  background?  (Circle  ons  choice.) 

1  know  soros  very  well  4  2S/B 

X  know  ens  or  two  very  wsU*  •  •  5 

X  know  them  a  littls  6 

X  don't  know  any  vsry  wsll.  ••■  7 

1  don't  know  ony  at  all  t 

There  ore  nono.^  9 


9». 


Thinktf»«  ot  your  l9«t  slementsry  schsel  teschef.  what  ttei 
desctibs  hln  or  het  7  (CUcts  sll  the  choices  thsl  «r»ly.l 

Tsir  ,  t  21/1%  Nsnow^lnded  

Herd  worker  2 

Nervous  3 

Tr«oted  me  ss  an  adult . .  4 

Devout  S 

Kord  to  plesss  • 

SeU-csntroIIed  7 

Stem  • 


Intelligent  

Pstlent  

Unrealistic  

Let  Rtedsthlnf  ssnsiy  own 

Qulck<lsmpsfsd  

Essy  ts  tslk  ts  

VrCtappf  


97*  Teachers  tiovs  dlffersnt  woys  of  keeping  students  In  order.  How 
•ften.  If  «t  sll,  did  your  elsmentsry  school  teschsr  da  the  folloidiif 
things  when  dlspleosec  by  «  student? 
(Circle  ons  number  oo  each  line.) 


St. 


Often 

Soms- 
tlmss 

Once 
ln« 
while 

Never 

A. 

Welted  until  the  student 
•topped  what  he  «ifos 
dolno. 

1 

2 

t 

4 

B. 

Lost  his  or  her  temper. 

6 

7 

• 

9 

29/5 

C. 

Ridiculed  or  mode  fun  of 
the  student. 

i 

2 

4 

D. 

Put  him  In  «  speclol 
plocs  or  gave  him  soms- 

thlnq  slUv  to  do  or  w«ar. 

• 

7 

• 

% 

E. 

Govs  him  extro  work  to 
do. 

1 

2 

4 

32/0 

r. 

Kept  hl*n  after  school. 

6 

7 

• 

9 

33/5 

21/0 

G. 

Sent  for  the  student's 

pofttnt. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Teochers  sometimes  llks  certain  kinds  of  students  mors  thon  others* 
(Circle  all  the  items  thot  spply  to  ths  kinds  of  students  your  last 
slemenlory  school  teacher  liked  best.) 


Quiet  XIS/R 

Obedient  0 

Quick  to  memorize  X 

Interested  In  books  2 

Neotly  dressed  3 


Likes  to  nifork  on  his  own  S  3</R 

Pollts  • 

Thinks  for  hlmsslf  7 

Active  on  teams  or  clubs  t 
Voices  his  own  opinions  9 


39.  What  kind  of  elementary  school  did  you  sttend?  (Circle  on^  choice.) 

I  only  ottended  public  school(s)  6  j[7/S 

I  only  attended  religious  schools  7 

X  attended  public  and  religious  schools,  but  spent  my 

9th  grade  In  public  school  9 

I  attended  public  and  religious  schools  but  spent  my 

9th  grade  In  o  religious  school  9 

IF  YOU  ATTrKDFZD  PUDLTC  CLD/ENTAnY  SCHOOL  AT  ANY  TlMEr 
ANSWER  OUf:STION  40;  IF  N'OT.  SKIP  QUgSTlO^  40. 
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40.  Did  you  r«9u]arly  ott«nd  i«Uglou9  instruction  clossos? 

Ye»  X  31/R 

No«  oltnouqh  some  wer*  nvnlloblo  ...  0 
No,  nont  was  ovoiloble   } 

41.  Aboul  how  laonv  evonlngs  o  wook  do  you  sp«nd  ot  horn*?  (Clrclo 
tho  totol  number.) 

  012345$?  3§/X 

42.  How  much  tl-i*  do  you  spend  outside  of  school  with  ono  or  more 
mmnhtm  ot  ths  opposito  umx,  but  not  on  a  requlor  doto? 

Nono,  or  olmost  no  tlnw  ...  X  iO/y 

About  on  hour  o  doy  0 

About  two  hours  o  day  ....  1 
About  thre«  hours  •  doy  ...  2 
 Mof  thon  thfe»  hrs.  •  doy  .  3 

43.  Do  you  dato?  ' 

•   3  41/3 

'  Yes,  very  Irrequlorly  4 

Yes,  about  onc«  a  month  S 

Yes,  once  every  two  or  threo  wecko  6 

Yes,  about  once  a  week  7 

 Yes,  obout  twice  o  week  or  more  1  

44.  Do  you  go  steody  or  not? 

Yo««.  l.«*ftt«oiyw.^*»»X  4a/t 

 No,  f  don't  go  steody. . .  Q  

.  Suppose  you  hod  a  problem  ond  you  knew  thot  ho%i«ver  you  solved 
It,  someone  would  be  disappointed  in  you.  Which  would  be  hardest 
for  you  lo  toke?  (Put  o  i  next  to  the  kind  of  dlsopproval  you  would 
find  hordesi  to  toke,  o  2,  for  the  next  hordest,  o  ^  (or  t ho  third  hord- 
•si,  ond  a  ±  for  the  leost  difficult  ono  to  toko.) 

A.  Porents'  disopprovol  42/0 

B.  Disopprovol  of  a  fovorlte  priest  or  minister  jj/Q 

C.  A  closest  friend's  disopprovol^  45/0 

D.  A  (ovorlte  teacher's  disopprovol  46/0 

46.  Bolow  is  o  list  of  Mens  on  which  &omo  parents  hove  rul'^s  for  their 
teen-age  children,  whtlr  others  do  not.  (Circle  the  numbor  ofter 
••ch  situation  thot  your  parents  hav«  definite  rules  (or.) 

Agolnst  use  of  the  family  car  0  4|/X 

Time  for  being  in  at  night  on  weekends   1 

Amount  of  doting  •  2 

Agolnst  going  steody  3 

•  Time  spent  %/otching  TV  4 

Time  spent  on  home  work  S 

Agolnst  going  out  with  certotn  boys  6 

Agolnst  going  out  with  ccrtoln  girls  7 

Agolnst  dating  someone  of  a  different  religion. . . .  I 
Ne  rules  for  ony  of  the  ebove  items  9 


47.  Below  U  a  list  of  item..  (Circle  the  number  nejrt  to  the  ft 

^  *"      '  49/R   Knows  the  score  1  $0!^ 

Hord  to  please    •  2 

Solf-eontrolled  3 


Treats  me  as  on  odult  •  •  4 

Fair   5 

Patient   q 

Intelligent   7 

Stem  •   f 

Heod  of  the  house   9 


Eosy  to  tolkto   4 

Quick-tempered  ••  5 

L«ts  me  work  thlnge 
•ut  myself  | 


4t.  Below  U«|ut  of  Items.  (Circle  only  those  which  <w  most  Uue  o| 
you  as  «  person.  Most  people  choose  three  or  four  iftam,  hut  you 
can  dwose  more  or  fewer  If  you  %vant  to.) 

S^^}   1  §1/B  Ambitious   J  c2/a 

JXrtforagoodtimo....  2  Interested  In  Ideo.  ....  2 

V'*°P«^  3  Interested  In  cere  3 

Active  oround  school  . .  4  Rebellious   4 

J?r"l*^"»   5  Plen  to  go  to  college  !!  5 

Think  for  myself   S  Sportsnalndod  6 

Uninterested  In  school .  7  InteUectuol   7 

49.  Whot  proportion  of  your  friends  ore  Protestant?  Catholic?  Jewish?" 
fClicle  ons  choice  on  each  Une.) 


All 

Almost 
All 

Most 

About 
Half 

L««s 

Than 
Half 

Very 
Few 

None 

Protestont. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S5/0 

Catholic. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

Jewish. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

60.  How  close  do  you  feel  toward  your  church  or  rellgion~ve:y  dose, 
Fretty  dose,  not  too  close,  or  not  at  all  close?  (Circle  ons.) 

Very  close  0  SB/X 

Pretty  close 

Not  too  dos*  2 

—  Not  ot  oil  close . .  3 

SI.  What  Is  your  religious  preference?  (Circle  one.)  ~* 
Protestant  (Denomlnotlonl    5 


Catholic  f 

Jewish  7 

Other  (What?)^  g 

None   A 
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tlc«s.  <CUcU  on*  number  on  eoch 

o 

• 

0 

line  to  Indlcote  how  often,  If  ot 

e 

<m  e 

< 

2  or  3  times 
0  month? 

M 

e 

-  M 

•U,  you  do  these  vorloue  things.) 

About  on< 
yeor  or  U 

About  oni 
rrooth 

e 
> 
> 

II 
|8 

O 

A>  Do  you  ottend  Moss  . . . 

I 

2 

3 

4 

s 

$ 

53/0 

B.  Do  you  receive  Holy 
Communion  . . . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Si/0 

C.  Do  you  go  to  Confession  . . . 

I 

2 

3 

4 

S 

$ 

iS/O 

D.  Do  you  proy  . . . 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

• 

41/0 

E.  Do  you  tolk  lo  o  priesti 
brother  or  nun  obout  things 
that  bother  you  ... 

1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

62/D 

F*  Do  you  attend  Church- 

(parish)  sponsored  meetings 
or  octlvltles  (other  thon 
religious  Instruction)  . . . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

§3/0 

S3.  Here  Is  o  short  quiz  which  touches  on  practices  and  beliefs  of  ths 
Cotholic  Church.  You  ore  not  expected  to  get  them  oil  correct— 
some  you  moy  find  rother  difficult. 

Picose  circle  the  number  ofter  the  answer  which  comes  closest  to 
being  correct;  In  your  opinion. 
A*  The  word  we  use  to  describe 

• thv  hscf  thot  thir  Secui'ikJ  f^r* 
son  of  the  Trinity  become 
mon  Is  . . ; 


Tronsflgurotlon  1  64/0 

htcomortton' ...........  ^ 

Tronsubstont lotion  X 
Immoculote  Conception.  4 


B.  Supernatural 
lifsls  ... 


the  life  we  receive  from  our  porents. 

sanctifying  groce  In  our  souls  

our  life  ofter  death  

the  power  to  work  mlrocles  


6  65/5 
7 
• 
9 


The  ''mystical 
body"  Is  ... 


Christ's  body  In  heaven  

Christ  In  Holy  Communion  

Christ  united  with  His  followers. 
N^e  of  the  obove  


I  £§/0 
2 
3 
4 


Unchorlloble  tolk 
Is  forbidden  by 


the  secc/nd  cornmondment . 
the  fourth  commandment  .. 
the  eighth  commandment . . 
the  tenth  commandment. . . 


S  62/5 

7 

• 

9 


A  man  Is  Judged 
Immedlotely  ofter 
he  dies.  This 
ludgment  Is 
colled  . . . 


generol  Judgment  . . . 
noturol  Judgment  *., 
portlculor  judgment  , 
f  Inol  Judgment  . . . . , 


1  §n/Q 
2 
3 
4 


r.  The  Encycltcols 
"Rerum  Novorum" 
of  Loo  XIII  or.d 
"Oviodxog^s  tmo 
«nno"  of  Ptus  X! 
both  dfol  wi'h  . . . 


Christian  mofrioge. .  • . 
ChrUtlon  education. . . 
the  condition  of  labor  • 
Popol  Infolllbtltty  .... 


S  69/5 
7 
• 
9 


TF  VOty  Apt;  KOV^ATHOLTC.  PLEAS?!  ASSr.'.m  OUrSTTCM 
hi.  Below  Is  o  list  of  religious  proctlces.  (C;rclo  the  nuxber  thot  Indi* 
cotes  bo¥r  odea  you  do  the  vorlous  things  Ustsd.) 


11 

h 
i  ^ 
< 

About  onco  «  | 
month  1 

h 

d 

z 

0 

II 
11 

A.  Qo  to  Church  services. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

s 

• 

B.  How  often  do  you  pray? 

1 

2 

3 

4 

s 

6 

C.  How  often  do  you  coy  grace 
before  meolsi  or  morning  or 
•venlng  prayers? 

1 

2 

3 

4 

s 

D*  How  often  do  you  folk  to  your 
minister  or  rabbi  cbout  things 
thot  ors  bothering  you? 

1 

2 

3 

4 

9 

£•  How  often  do  you  ottend  a 
Church  sponsored  group, 
meeting,  oroctlvlty? 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

22/0 
21/0 

2*/o 


THANK  YOU  FCa  YOUR  COOPERATIONI 
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natfOftM/  optnion  research  center. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

6030  Soutfi  Ellis  Avenut,  Chicago,  Illinois  60637 

684  5600  Area  Code  312 

JAMES  A.  DAVIS,  o^^tof 

PAUL  B.  SHEATSLEY,  Sufvty  ^Mwrch  stmct  oif«efof 

February,  1974 


There  is  a  great  deal  of  discussion  these  days  about  the  kinds  of  schools  people 
go  to,  and  the  values  •"hey  learn  in  those  schools.     The  National  Opinion  Research 
Center  is  carrying  out  a  research  project  for  the  purpose  of  describing  the  values 
of  the  American  people  and  how  these  values  relate  to  their  experiences  in  school. 

Your  mother  or  father  has  already  been  interviewed,  in  person,  by  one  of  our 
staff.     Now,  we  need  your  participation  in  this  project,  and  so  we  are  asking 
you  to  take  some  time  to  fill  out  the  brief  questionnaire  that  is  attached  to 
this  letter.     Then  mail  it  back  to  us  in  the  envelope  that  came  with  it. 

This  is  an  important  project  because  it  is  the  beginning  of  what  we  hope  will 
be  an  ongoing  description  of  the  values  held  by  the  people  in  our  country  from 
time  to  time.    Future  surveys  will  be  compared  to  this  one  to  see  what  kind  of 
changes  have  occurred. 

The  survey  is  easy  to  complete:  just  draw  a  circle  around  the  number  that  best 
describes  your  reaction  to  the  statement  or  question.  For  example,  suppose  the 
statement  was  one  like  this: 

Most  people  are  basically  good. 


The  answer  categories 
might  look  like  this: 

ii  you  agreed  very  much 
with  the  statement  then 
you  would  circle  the 
number  "1,"  like  this 


Agree 
strongly 

Agree 
slightly 

Disagree 
slightly 

Disagree  j 
strongly  1 

2 

3 

4 

Please  be  careful  to  follow  the  instruction  after  each  part  that  savs  either  to 
"(CIRCLE  ONE),"  or  to  "(CIRCLE  ONE  IN  EACH  ROW)."    The  Eind  of  answer  category 
that  we  have  shown  above  makes  up  a  "row"  of  choices  from  1  to  4      DO  NOT  CIRCLE 
MORE  THAN  ONE  CHOICE  UNLESS  THERE  IS  AN  INSTRUCTION  TO  DO  SO. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation  in  this  project.     The  survey  should  be  interest- 
ing and  I  think  you  will  enjoy  completing  it.     Results  from  this  survey  will 
be  made  available  about  one  year  from  now.     Thank  you  again.     Please  begin 
the  survey  by  turning  to  the  next  page  and  question  1. 


Siirvev  4 1'' 2 


Sincerely, 

f Jam&s  A.  Davis 
Director 
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First  of  all,  we're  interested  in  your  opinions  on  various  topics  that 
are  of  concern  to  people  today.     Please  read  each  of  the  statements  below 
and  indicate  for  each  whether  you  agree  strongly^  agree  somewhat^  dis- 
agree somewhat,  or  disagree  strongly^  by  circling  the  appropriate  number 
(CIRCLE  MiE  IN  EACH  ROW.) 


A  pre- school  child  is  likely 
to  suffer  emotional  damage 
if  his  mother  works. 


Can't 

Agree 

Agree 

Disagree 

Disagree 

answer/ 

strongly 

somewhat 

somewhat 

strongly 

Don't 

know 

The  Catholic  school  system  has 
outlived  its  usefulness  and  is 
no  longer  needed  in  modern  day 
life. 


The  Catholic  Church  teaches 
that  a  good  Christian  ought  to 
think  about  the  next  life  and 
not  worry  about  fighting  against 
poverty  and  injustice  in  this 
life. 


Jewish  businessmen  are  about 
as  honest  as  other  business- 
men. 


A  family  should  have  as  many 
children  as  possible  and 
God  will  provide  for  them. 


Sex  education  should  be 
taught  in  Catholic  schools. 


White  people  have  a  right  to 
live  in  an  all-white  neighbor- 
hood if  they  want  to,  ai\d 
Blacks  should  respect  that 
right.  


H.     It  is  not  really  wrong  for  an 
engaged  couple  to  have  some 
sexual  relations  before  they 
are  married. 


FOR  OFFIC^ 
USE  ONLY 


BEGlIjl, 
DECK  01 


7/9 


8/9 


9/9 

10/9 
11/9 
12/9 

13/9 
14/9 


IF  YOU  ARE  BLACK  ANSWER  THIS  QUES- 
TION; 

I.  Whites 
selves 
wanted. 


shouldn't  push  them- 
where  they're  not 


IF  YOU  ARE  WHITE  ANSWER  THIS  QUES- 


TION: 

J.  Blacks 
selves 
wanted. 


shouldn't  push  them- 
where  they're  not 


15/9 


16/9 
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We're  also  Interested  In  what  young  people  think  about  religious  mat- 
ters.    Again,  please  read  each  of  the  following  statements,  and  circle 
the  answer  that  comes  closest  to  your  own  personal  opinion.  (CIRCLE 
ONE  IN  EACH  ROW.) 


FOR  OFFICE 
USE  ONLY 


A. 


I  am 

uncertain 

Certainly 

Probably 

whether 

Probably 

Certainly 

true 

true 

this  Is 

false 

false 

true  or 

false 

that  God  exists. 


B. 

God  will  punish  the  evil 
for  all  eternity. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

C. 

The  devil  really  exists. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

D. 

God  doesn't  really  care  how 
He  is  worshipped,  as  long 
as  He  is  worshipped. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

E. 

It  is  a  sin  for  a  Catholic 

to  miss  weekly  Mass  obli- 
gation when  he  easily 
could  have  attended. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Taken  all  together,  how  would  you  say*  things  are  these  days- -would  you 
say  that  you  are  very  happy,  pretty  happy,  or  not  too  happy? 
(CIRCLE  ONE) 

Very  happy  .  .  1 
Pretty  happy    .  2 

  Not  too  happy  ,  3 


These  next  questions  are  about  you  and  your  family. 

(IF  YOU  HAVE  NOT  BEEN  RAISED  BY  YOUR  PARENTS,  ANSWER  THESE  WITH  REGARD  TO 
THE  PEOPLE  WHO  RAISED  YOU.) 


4.     A.     How  close  to  each  other  would  you  say 
you  and  your  mother  are- -are  you  very 
close,  somewhat  close,  or  not  at  all 
close?     (CIRCLE  ONE) 


Very 

Somewhat 

Not  at  all 

close 

close 

close 

B. 

How  about  you  and  your  father--are 
you  very  close  to  each  other,  some- 

1 

2 

3 

what  close,  or  not  at  all  close? 
(CIRCLE  ONE) 

c. 

How  close  to  each  other  would  you  say 
your  father  and  mother  are- -would  vou 

say  that  they  are  very  close  to  each 
other,  somewhat  close,  or  not  at  all 
close?     (CIRCLE  ONE) 

1 

2 

3 

DECK  01 
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5.    Below  is  a  list  of  words  that  are  sometimes  used  to  describe  people.    Read  through 
the  entire  list  carefully  and  ,  ,  . 


r.  

Select  the    one  word  that  comes 
closest  to  describing  your  FATHER. 
Circle  the  number  next  to  this  word 
in  Column  A-1. 

Now  select  the  word  that  comes  second 
closest  to  describing  your  father  and 
circle  the  njmber  next  to  this  word 
in  Column  A -2. 

Finally,  select  the  word  that  comes 
third  closest  to  describing  your  father 
and  circle  the  number  next  to  this  word 
in  Column  A-3. 


A, 

Father 

B. 

Mother 

Column 
A-1 

Column 
A- 2 

Column 
A-3 

Column 
B-1 

Column 
B-2 

Column 
B-3 

1)    Competitive  ,  .  , 

1 

1 

1 

Competitive  .  ,  . 

1 

1 

1 

2)    Warm  and 

loving  . 

2 

2 

2 

Warm  and  loving  . 

2 

2 

2 

3)    Dissatisfied    ,  . 

3 

3 

3 

Dissatisfied    .  . 

3 

3 

3 

4)  Decisive 

and  firm 

4 

4 

4 

Decisive  and  firm 

4 

4 

4 

5)     Sensitive  to 

others*  needs  . 

5 

5 

5 

Sensitive  to 
others'  needs  . 

5 

5 

5 

6)  Reserved 

•  ■  •  . 

6 

6 

6 

Reserved  .... 

6 

6 

6 

7)  Personally 

ambitious  .  .  . 

7 

7 

7 

Personally 

ambitious  ,  .  . 

7 

7 

7 

8)     Satisfied  •  .   .  , 

8 

8 

8 

Satisfied  .... 

8 

8 

8 

9)    None  of  these  ,  , 

0 

0 

0 

None  of  these  .  , 

0 

0 

0 

FOR  OFFICE 

 h 

26/9 

27/9 

28/9 

FOR  OFFICE  j  y  f 

29/9 

30/9 

31/9 

USE  ONLY 

USE  ONLY     1         ^  [ 

w.  

Read  through  the  list  once  again.  Se- 
lect the  one  word  that  comes  closest  to 
describing  your  MOTHER.     Circle  the 
number  next  to  this  word  in  Column  B-1. 

Now  select  the  word  that  comes  second 
closest  to  describing  your  mother  and 
circle  the  number  next  to  it  in  Column 
B-2, 

Finally,  select  the  word  that  comes 
third  clnsftf^r  to  describing  your  mother 
and  circle  the  number  next  to  it  in 
Column  B-3. 


6.    A.    When  your  mother  speaks 
to  you  about  religious 
beliefs  and  values,  how 
sure  of  things  does  she 
seem?     (CIRCLE  ONE) 


ERIC 


B.     When  your  father  speaks 
to  you  about  religious 
beliefs  and  values,  how 
sure  of  things  does  he 
seem?     (CIRCLE  ONE) 


Very 
sure 

Pretty 
sure 

Not  too 
sure 

Not 
sure 
at  all 

Doesn't 
speak 
to  me 
about 

religion 

1 

2 

3 

4 

8 

I 

2 

3 

4 

8 

FOR  OFFICE 
USE  ONLY 


7. 


How  Would  you  describe 
your  father's  personal 
approach  to  religion? 
(CIRCLE  ONE) 


-5- 

Very 

Somewhat 

joyous 

joyous 

Not  at  all f  Not 
joyous  Irelij^iou 


B.     How  about  your  mother's 
personal  approach  to 
religion,  how  would  you 
■describe  it?     (CIRCLE  ONE) 


8.     What  is  your  present  religion? 
(CIRCLE  ONE) 


These  are  some  questions  about  your  own  religious  behavior. 

Catholic    I 

Protestant  (SPECIFY  DENOMINA- 
TION)   2 

Jewish    3 

None   ^ 

Other  (SPECIFY)   5 


10. 


(CIRCLE  ONE  NUMBER 
IN  EACH  ROW.) 

Every 
day 

Several 
times 
a 

week 

Once 
a 

week 

2  or  3 
times 
a 

month 

Once 
a 

month 

Several 
times 
a 

year 

About 
once 
a 

year 

Practi- 
cally 
never 
or  not 
at  all 

A,    About  how  often 
do  you  pray 
privately? 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

ANSWER  B.  C.  AND  D 
IF  YOU  ARE  A  CATHOLIC. 

B.     How  often  do  you 
go  to  Mass?  ^ 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

C.    About:  how  often 
do  you  receive 
Holy  Communion? 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

D.     How  often  do  you 
go  to  Confession? 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

How  important  is  religion  in  your  life? 


Very  important   i 

Somewhat  important  ....  2 

Not  too  important    ....  3 

Not  at  all  important  ...  4 


FOR  OFFICE 
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11.  How  sure  of  your  religious  beliefs  Very  sure  ....  1 
and  values  are  you?     (CIRCLE  ONE) 

Pretty  sure  ....  2 
Not  too  sure    ...  3 

 Not  sure  at  all  .   .  4 

ANSWER  0.   12  IF  ynil  ARE  A  CATHnT.TC. 

12.  A.    How  would  you  rate  the  priests  in 

your  parish  on  their  ability  to                     understanding  ...  1 
understand  the  problems  of  teen-  Fairly  understanding  .  2 
aged  boys  and  girls?     (CIRCLE  ONE)                                        6  •  .  ^ 
 ^   Not  very  understanding  .  3 

B.  In  general,  how  would  you  rate  Excellent  i 

the  sermons  of  the  priests  in   

your  parish?     (CIRCLE  ONE)   2 

Fair  3 

 ,  Poor  4 

C.  Some  parishes  provide  a  lot  of  tu  ,  ^ 
activt^^P<5  for-  •-k«4^  «  i  u  There  are  a  lot  of 
accivicies  tor  their  parishoners.  *r^^v^^^«o 

Others  do  not  provide  too  many.  activities    i 

How  about  your  parish?     (CIRCLE  ONE)  "  ^ 

'         activities    2 

There  are  practically 
 .  no  activities    ....  3 

13.     How  much  do  you  admire  the  kind  of  Very  much  admire  1 

life  nuns  and  priests  lead?     (CIRCLE  Somewhat  admire    .  [      [  2 

Do  not  admire  much  at  all  3 

A.  FOR  BOYSj    Have  you  ever  seriously  Yes 

thought  about  becoming  a  priesf   

(CIRCLE  ONE)  No  2 

B.  FOR  GIRLS;    Have  you  ever  seriously 

thought  about  becoming  a  nun''    1 

(CIRCLE  ONE)  ^ 

14.  A.     Is  there  an/  priest  (or  priests)  Yes 

that  you  fe«l  especially  close  to'' 

(CIRCLE  ONE)  No  2 

B.     Is  there  an>    nun  (or  nuns)  that  Yes 

you  feel  especially  close  to''   

(CIRCLE  ONE)  No  2 

15.  Do  you  think  women  should  be  allowed  to  be  priests?     (CIRCLE  ONE) 

Yes  I 

No  2 


FOR  OFFICE 
USE  ONLY 
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43/9 


44/9 


45/9 


46/9 


47/9 


48/9 


49/9 


50/9 


51/9 


437 
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The  next  four  questions  discuss  things  that  happen  to  people  sometimes. 
Please  try  to  imagine  that    they  are  happening  to  you, 

16.  You  have  just  visited  your  doctor  and  he  has  told  you  that  you  have  less 
than  a  year  to  live.    He  has  also  told  you  that  your  disease  is  incur- 
able.   Which  of  the  following  statements  comes  closest  to  expressing 
your  reaction?     (CIRCLE  ONE  NUMBER) 

a)  It  will  all  work  out  for  the  best  somehow  1 

b)  No  one  should  question  the  goodness  of  God's  decision  about 
death  2 

c)  There  is  nothing  I  can  do  about  it  so  I  will  continue  as  before  3 

d)  I  am  angry  and  bitter  at  this  twist  of  fate   4 

e)  I  have  had  a  full  life  and  am  thankful  for  that   5 

f)  Death  is  painful^  but  it  is  not  the  end  of  me   6 

g)  I  cannot  answer  this  question    7 

h)  None  of  the  above   8 

17.  Almost  eyery  year  hurricanes  level  homes^  flood  towns^  destroy  property^ 
and  take  human  lives.    How  can  we  make  any  sense  out  of  such  disasters 
which  happen,  apparently,  by  chance?    Which  of  the  following  statements 
best  describes  your  answer?      (CIRCLE  ONE  NIMBER) 


a)  We  can  never  really  understand  these  things,  but  they  usually 
have  some  unexpected  good  effect   1 

b)  We  cannot  know  the  reasons,  but  God  knows  them   2 

c)  We  cannot  know  why  these  occur  and  we  have  to  learn  to  live 

with  that  fact   3 

d)  The  government  is  responsible  for  seeing  that  these  disasters 

do  as  little  harm  as  possible   4 

e)  I  am  grateful  that  I  don't  live  in  a  hurricane  area   5 

f )  I  am  not  able  to  explain  why  these  things  happen,  but  I  still 
believe  in  God's  love   6 

g)  I  cannot  answer  this  question   7 

h)  None  of  the  above   8 

Imagine  that  one  of  your  parents  is  dying  a  slow  and  painful  death  and 
try  to  figure  out  for  yourself  if  there  is  anything  that  will  enable  you 

to  understand  the  meaning  of  such  a  tragedy.    Which,  if  any,  of  the  fol- 
lowing statements  best  expresses  your  state  of  mind  in  this  situation? 
(CIRCLE  ONE  NUMBER) 

a)  They  are  in  pain  now,  but  they  will  be  peaceful  soon   1 

b)  Everything  that  happens  is  God's  will  and  cannot  be  bad  .  .  .  «  2 

c)  There  is  nothing  to  do  but  wait  for  the  end   3 

d)  This  waiting  is  inhuman  for  them;  I  hope  it  ends  soon   4 

e)  We  can  at  least  be  thankful  for  the  good  life  we  have  had 
together  ,   5 

t )    This  is  tragic,  but  death  is  not  the  ultimate  end  for  us    ...  6 

^>     E  cannot  answer  this  question   7 

None  of  the  above   8 


18. 


ERLC 
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53/9 


54/9 
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.magine  that  you  have  just  had  a  child  and  that  the  doctor  has  informed 
you  that  it  will  be  mentally  retarded.  Which  of  the  following  response 
NUMBER)  "^^^"^  ^°  feelings  about  this  situation?     (CIRCLE  ONE 


a) 


We  will  try  to  take  care  of  this  child,  but  it  may  have  to  be 
put  in  an  institution;  either  way  it  will  all  work  out 
God  has  His  own  reasons  for  sending  this  child  to  us 

We  must  learn  to  accept  this  situation   .  . 

I  love  the  baby,  but  why  me?   

I'm  just  plain  glad  to  have  the  child  here  ........ 

God  has  sent  us  a  heavy  cross  to  bear  and  a  special  child  to' 
1  ove  

g)  I  cannot  answer  this  question   

h)  None  of  the  above  ... 


b) 
c) 
d) 
e) 
f) 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


What  kind  of  elementary  school 
(thaf   IS,  for  grades  one 
through  eight)  did  you  (or  do 
you)  go  to: 


Catholic  only 
Non-Catholic  only  (ANSWER  A) 
Both  Catholic  and 
non-Catholic  (ANSWER  A) 


IF  YOU  EVER  WENT  TO  A  NON-CATHOLIC  ELmENTARY  SPHnnr  .     pid  you 
ItT.i''^  instruction  regularly  from  the  Catholic  Church 

while  you  were  attending  non-Catholic  elementary  school' 


Yes 
No  . 


21.    Are  you  presently  in  school? 
(CIRCLE  ONE  AND  FOLLOW 
INSTRUCTIONS) 


Yes    .  .    (ANSWER  A  i.  B).  . 
No  .    (ANSWER  C  ON  NEXT  PAGE) 


IF  YOU  ARE  IN  SCHOOT.  NOW- 

A.    What  grade  or  year  are  you  in? 

8th  grade  or  less   

Freshman  in  high  school  (9th  grade) 
Sophomore  in  high  school  (10th  grade) 
Junior  in  high  sc'  doI  (Hth  grade) 
Senior  in  high  school  (12th  grade) 

Freshman  in  college   

Sophomore  in  college 

Junior  in  college   

Senior  in  college   


B.    What  kind  of  school  are  you  in  now? 

Public  school   

Parochial  or  private  Catholic  school 
Private  non-Catholic  school 


.0 

1 

2 
3 

5 
6 
7 
8 


1 

2 
3 


FOR  OFFIC 
USE  ONLY 
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57/9 
58/^ 


59/9 


60/9 
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21.  Continued 


22. 


IF  YOU  ARE  NOT  IN  SCHOOL  NOW; 

C.    What  Is  the  last  grade  or  year  In  school  you  completed  and  got 
credit  for? 

8th  grade  or  less  .......  0 

Freshman  year  of  high  school    .  1 

Sophomore  year  of  high  school  .  2 

Junior  year  of  high  school    .  .  3 

Senior  year  of  high  school    .  .  4 

Freshman  year  of  college    ...  5 

Sophomore  year  of  college  ...  6 

Junior  year  of  college    ....  7 

Senior  year  of  college    ....  8 


ANSWER  THIS  QUESTION  IF  YOU  ARE  NOW  ATTENDING  A  NON-CATHOLIC  ELaiENTARY 
SCHOOL  OR  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

(CIRCLE  ONE  IN  EACH  ROW) 


Yes 


No 


A.     Is  there  a  Catholic  school  In  your  neighborhood  you 
could  be  going  to  if  you  wanted  to? 


B.     Do  you  receive  religious  instruction  regularly  from 
the  Catholic  Church? 


C.    Do  you  belong  to  any  Catholic  clubs  or  groups? 


23.  When  you  have  your  ovm  family^  what  would 
be  the  ideal  number  of  children  you  would 
like  to  have?     (CIRCLE  ONE) 


None   0 

One   1 

Two   2 

Three   3 

Four   4 

Five   5 

Six   6 

Seven  .....  7 

Eight  or  more  .  8 


FOR  OFFICE 
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If  you  had  your  cholc. ,  would  you  prefer  a  job  where  you  are  part  of  a 
ttam,  all  working  together,  even  if  you  don't  get  personal  recognition 
for  your  work,  or  would  you  rather  have  a  job  where  you  worked  alone 
and  others  could  see  what  you  have  done?     (CIRCLE  ONE) 

Part  of  a  team  ...  1 

Work  alone  2 

Can't  decide  ....  8 


1 

9 

FOR  OFFICE 
USE  ONLY 
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6h/9 


67-68/99 


26.    What  race  do  you  consider  yourself?     (CIRCLE  ONE  NUMBER) 

White  I 


Black  .  .  .  .  , 
Other  (SPECIFY) 


27.     Are  you  male  or  female?     (CIRCLE  ONE  NUMBER) 


Male  1 

Female    2 


Thank  you  very  much  for  your  help.     Please  put  this  survey  into  the 
envelope  addressed  to  National  Opinion  Re-^earch  Center  and  drop  it 
into  a  mailbox.     No  postage  is  required. 


69/9 


70/9 
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BEGIN  DECK  02 


THESE  NUMBERS  ARE  FOR  OFFICE  USE  ONLY. 


CASE  # 
01-05 


□ 


06 


PSU 
07-09 


SEGMENT 
10-12 


□ 

PART 
13 


LINE 
14-17 


44 


CONFIDENTIAL 


NATIONAL  OPINION  RESEARCH  CENTER 
University  of  Chicago 


Survey  4172 
Feb.,  1974 

BEGIN  DECK  01 


EDUCATION  AND  VALUES  IN  AMERICA 


CASE 


PSU  ^h. 


SEGMENT  ih. 


PART: 


LINE: 


□ 


13/ 


01-05/ 


07-09/ 


10-12/ 


14-17/ 


□ 

OFFICE 
USE 


06/ 


My  name  is 


INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT: 


from  the  National  Opinion  Research 


Center.     We're  conducting  a  national  survey  of  people's  values 
and  their  attitudes  toward  different  kinds  of  schools.  I'm 
here  to  interview 


Is  (he/'she)  at  home? 


(NAME) 


ERIC 
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TIME 

AN 

BEGAN 

PM 

DECK  01 

First y  we  need  to  get  some  background  information,  so  I  will  begin  by  asking  you  a 
little  about  yourself. 


1.     First  of  all,  in  what  country  were  you  born? 

COUNTRY: 


18-19/ 


A.    ASK  IF  BORN  OUTSIDE  U>S.:     How  old  were  you  when  you  came  to  this  country? 

AGE:  20-21/99 


2.     In  what  year  were  you  borni 


YEAR: 


22-25/ 


Now  these  are  a  few  questions  about  your  family  background. 
3.     In  what  state  or  foreign  country  was  your  father  born? 
STATE  OR  FOREIGN  COUNTRY: 


Don' t  know  98 


Don't  know 


98 


None  .... 

One  

Two  

Three  .  .  .  . 
Four  .  .  .  . 
Don't  know 


.  1 
.  2 
.  3 
.  U 
.  5 
.  8 


26-27/99 


4.     In  what  state  or  foreign  country  was  your  mother  born? 
STATE  OR  FOREIGN  COUNTRY: 


28-29/99 


3*     How  many  of  your  grandparents  were  born  in  this  country^ 


30/9 
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A.     Think  of  your  father's  side  of  the  family.     Before  settling  in  the  United 
States,  which  one  country  did  most  of  your  father's  family  come  from? 
IF  R  NAMES  MORE  THAN  ONE  COUNTRY:     Which  one  of  the  countries  that  you 
just  mentioned  did  most  of  his  family  come  from? 

IF  SINGLE  COUNTRY  IS  NAMED,  REFER  TO  NATIONAL 
CODES  BELOW,   AND  ENTER  CODE  NUMBER    IN  BOXES. 


IF  MORE  THAN  ONE  COUNTRY  IS  NAMED,  ENTER  CODE  88. 

Now,  think  of  your  motherVs  side  of  the  family.     Before  settling  in  the 
States,  which  one  country  did  most  of  your  mother's  family  come  from? 
IF  R  NAMES  MORE  THAN  ONE  COUNTRY;     Which  one  of  the  countries  that  you 
just  mentioned  did  most  of  her  family  come  from? 

IF  SINGLE  COUNTRY  IS  NAMED,  REFER  TO  NATIONAL  ~| 
CODKS  BELOW,  AND  ENTER  CODE  NUMBER    IN  BOXES.  I 

IF  MORE  THAN  ONE  COUNTRY  IS  NAMED,  ENTER  CODE  88^ 

ASK  IF  MOTHER'S  AND  FATHER'S  FAMILIES  COME  FROM  DIFFERENT  COUNTRIES 
OTHERWISE,  GO  TO  0.  7. 

Which  one  of  these  nationalities  do  you  feel  closer  to? 

REFER  TO  NATIONAL  CODES  BELOW,   AND  ENTER  CODE 
NUMBER  IN  BOXES. 


31-32/99 


United 


IF  R  CAN'T  DECIDE  ON  ONE  COUNTRY,  ENTER  88: 


33.34/9S 


35-36/99 


NATIONAL  CODES 


Canada  (French) 


Czechos lovakia,  Albania, 
Bulgaria,  Roumania, 
Hungary,  Yugoslavia  .  . 

England,  Wales,  Scotland. 

France   

Germany  09 

Greece   

Ireland   


01 

Italy   

.12 

02 

Lithuania   

13 

03 

Mexico   

14 

04 

Philippines   

15 

05 

Poland   

16 

Puerto  Rico  .... 

17 

06 

Russia  (USSR)  .... 

18 

07 

Spain/Portugal     .    .  . 

19 

08 

West  Indies  .... 

20 

09 

Other  (SPECIFY)   .    .  . 

21 

10 

11 

More  than  one  country/ 

can^t  decide  on  one. 

88 

Don ' t  know   

98 

ERIC 
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Are  you  currently  married,  widowed,  divorced,  separated,  or  have  you  never 
been  married? 


Married  .  ,  , 
Widowed  .  .  , 
Divorced  .  .  , 
Separated  .  , 
Never  married 


(SKIP  TO  Q.  10) 

(SKIP  TO  Q.  10) 

(SKIP  TO  Q.  10) 

(SKIP  TO  Q.  10) 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 


37/9 


8.     In  what  year  were  you  and  your    vhusband/wife)  married? 


YEAR: 


38-39/99 


Don't  know  .  .  98 


9.  A. 


B. 


Now  think  about  your  (husband/wife) * s  side  of  the  family.    Before  settling 
in  the  United  States,  which  one  country  did  most  of  (his/her)  family  come 
from,  on  (his/her)  father's  side? 

IF  SINGLE  COUNTRY  IS  NAMED,  REFER  TO  NATIONAL 
CODES  BELOW,  AND  ENTER  CODE  NUMBER    IN  BOXES 


■  1... 

IF  MORE  THAN  ONE  COUNTRY  IS  NAMED,  ENTER  CODE  88^ 


40-41/99 


Before  settling  in  the  United  States,  which  one  country  did  most  of  your 
(husband/wife) *s  family  come  from  on  (his/her)  mother's  side? 

IF  SINGLE  COUNTRY  IS  NAMED,  REFER  TO  NATIONAL 
CODES  BELOW,  AND  ENTER  CODE  NUMBER    IN  BOXES. 


1... 

IF  MORE  THAN  ONE  COUNTRY  IS  NAMED,  ENTER  CODE  88j 


42-43/99 


NATIONAL  CODES 


Africa   01 

Austria   02 

Canada  (French)    03 

Canada  (Other)   04 

Cuba   05 

Czechoslovakia,  Albania, 
Bu Igar  ia,  Roumania, 

Hungary,  Yugoslavia  .   .  06 

England,  Wales,  Scotland.  07 

France   08 

Germany   09 


Greece 
Ireland 


10 
11 


Italy  .  . 
Lithuania  . 
Mexico  .  . 
Philippines 
Poland  .  . 
Puerto  Rico 
Russia  (USSR) 
Spain/Portugal 
West  Indies 
Other  (SPECIFY) 


More  than  one  country/ 
can't  decide  on  one. 


.12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


,8 


Don't  know  98 


ERIC 
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10.     Fo.   nubt  oi  the  vear-  you  were  growing  up,  that  is,  up  to  the  time  you  were 
16  years  old,  did  you  live  with  both  your  own  mother  and  your  own  father? 


Yes  .  .  (GO  TO  Q.  11)  .  .  1 
No  ...   .   (ASK  A)   ....  2 


44/9 


IF  NO. 


HAND 
CARD 
I 


1  1 


12. 


Which  person  or  persons  on  this  card  best  describes  who  you  lived  with 
for  most  ot  your  first   16  years? 


Mother  and  stepfather    l 

Father  and  stepmother    2 

Mother  only  3 

Father  only  4 

Other  relative(s)  (SPECIFY) 
 5 


45/9 


> 


Other  person(s)  (SPECIFY) 


SKIP  TO 
INTERVIEWER 
INSTRUCTIONS 
AFTER  Q.  11. 


l-vervthmg  considered,  how  happy  would  you  say  your  parents'  marriage  was  while 
v.Mi  were  growing  up'     Would  you  say  it  was  extremely  happy,  happier  than  aver- 
age, average,  or  not  too  happy/ 


Extremely  happy    l 

Happier  than  average  ...  2 

Average    3 

Not  too  happy   4 

Don  *  t  know   8 


46/9 


INItKVltWKK  INSlRrclIONS 


l^   K  1)11)  Noi   liVK  Wim  OWN  MOTOER  AND  OWN  FATHER,  ASK  ALL  SUBSEQUENT 

^iV^    :iUNS  RKIKKRIN(.   U)  MOTHER  AND  FATHER  ABOUT  THE  PERSON(S)  NAMED  IN 
Q .     OA . 

li   NO  MoiHKK  OK  MOIHKK  SlHSIIIUTt,  DO  N'Ol  ASK  QUESTIONS  REFERRING  TO  MOTHER. 

^'^^^'^^^-^        ^'^^^^1^'^  SlBSnil'TE,  DO  NOT  ASK  QUESTIONS  REFERRING  TO  FATHER. 


I'n  the  wiu  le,  lu^w  happv  would  vou  say  your  childhood  was  — extreme  ly  happy 
tia;^pUT  than  average,  average,   or  not  too  happy? 

Extremely  happy    1 

HappiLT  than  average   ...  2 

Average    3 

No t   1 00  happv   4 

D^>n  '  t   kn.'w   g 


47/9 


ERIC 


DECK  01 


.3.     What  IS  your  present  religion/ 


Catholic  (ASK  A)   i 

Protestant  ....   (ASK  B)   2 

Jewish  (ASK  B)   3 

Other     .   .   .   (SPECIFY  AND  ASK  B)   .   .  ^ 


None  (ASK  B) 


A.     IF  CATHOLIC: 

Were  you  raised  a  Catholic? 


Yes  .  .  (GO  TO  Q.  14)  .  .  1 
No  .   .    (ASK  (I)  &  [2])  .   .  2 


IF  NO  TO  A: 


(1]     In  what  religion  were  you  raised? 

Protestant  (SPECIFY  DENOMINATION) 


i 


Jewish    2 

Other  (SPECIFY)    3 

No  religion   A 

[2]    How  old  were  yuu  when  you  became  a  Catholic? 


AGE: 


(GO  TO  Q.  14) 


B.     IF  NOT  CATHOLIC: 


48/9 


49/9 


50/9 


51-52/99 


In  what  religion  were  you  raised? 

Catholic  ....    (ASK   [1])  1 

  2"      ^^^^  SENTENCE 

Jewish   3      AT  BOTTOM  OF 

Other   4 

None  •  ,  5 

[1]     IF  RAISED  CATHOLIC: 

At  what  age  did  you  leave  the  Church? 


53/9 


PAGE  TO  R  AND 
END  INTERVIEW. 


AGE: 


(GO  TO  Q.  14) 


54-55/99 


IF  R  NOT  CATHOLIC  NOW  AND  NOT  RAISED  CATHOLIC,  END  INTERVIEW    AND  READ: 

''Since  this   interview  deals  primarily  with  Catholics'  views  on  schools,  we  >uilv  need 
i.^  interview  people  who  are  Catholic  or  who  were  raised  Catholu  ,     [hank  -.om  \er% 
•nuch  tor  your  help." 


ERIC 


4i 


-7- 


DECK  01 


IF  R  HAD  NO  FATHER  OR  FATViER  SUBSTITUTE  WHILE  GROWING  Ur,  SKIP  TO  Q.  21. 

14.     Now  I*d  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  about  your  father.    Thinking  back  to  the 
time  when  you  were  growing  up,  that  is»  up  to  the  time  you  were  16,  what  was 
your  father's  religion? 


Catholic    1 

Protestant    2 

Jewish    3 

Other  (SPECIFY)   

  4 

None  5 

Don't  know  8 


56/9 


SKIP  TO 
Q.  16 


15.    ASK  IF  FATHER  CATHOLIC: 


When  you  were  growing  up: 


About  how  often  did  your 
father  attend  Mass? 
(READ  CATEGORIES) 


About  how  often  did  your 
father  receive  Communion? 
(READ  CATEGORIES) 


More 
than 

Once 
a 

2-3 
times 

Once 
a 

Couple 
times 
a  year 

Almost 

Don't 

once  a 
week 

week 

a 

month 

month 

never 

know 

8  57/9 


8  58/9 


16.    \shen  you  were  growing  up,  how  would  you  describe  your  father's  personal 

approach  to  re ligion--was  it  very  joyous,  somewhat  joyous,  not  at  all  joyous, 
or  was  he  not  religious? 


Somewhat  joyous  .  .  . 

.  2 

Not  at  all  joyous  .  . 

.  3 

Not  religious      .   .  . 

.  4 

Don't  know   

.  8 

59/9 


ERIC 
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L7.    What  was  the  highest  year  or  grade  in  school  that  your  father  completed? 


No  schooling    .  .  . 

.  (GO  TO  Q.  18)  . 

.  01 

6th  grade  or  less  .  . 

.     (ASK  A)     .  . 

.  02 

7th  or  8th  grade    .  . 

.     (ASK  A)    .  . 

.  03 

Some  high  school    .  . 

. (ASK  A  &  B)  . 

.  04 

High  school  graduate 

. (ASK  A  &  B) 

.  05 

Some  college    .  .  . 

(ASK  A,  B  &  C)  . 

.  06 

College  graduate 

(ASK  A,  B  &  C)  . 

.  07 

Post-graduate  .  .  . 

(ASK  A,  B  &  C)  . 

.  08 

.  (GO  TO  Q.  18)  . 

.  09 

60-61/99 


A.  IF  FATHER  ATTENDED  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL; 

What  kind  of  elementary  school  did  he  go  to--Catholic,  non-Catholic, 
or  both? 

Catholic  1  62/9 

Non-Catholic  ....  2 

Both  3 

Don't  know  8 

B.  IF  FATHER  ATTENDED  HIGH  SCHOOL; 

What  kind  of  high  school  did  he  go  to--Catholic,  non-Catholic,  or  both? 

Catholic  1        6  3/9 

Non-Catholic  ....  2 

Both  3 

Don't  know  8 

C.  IF  FATHER  ATTENDi-D  COLLEGE: 

What  kind  of  college  did  he  go  to- -Catholic,  non-Catholic,  or  both? 

Catholic   1  t-W9 

Non-Catholic  ....  2 

Both   3 

Don't  know   8 


ERIC 


BEGIN  DLLK  02 


18.    A.    What  kind  of  work  did  your  father  usually  do  during  the  time  you  were 
growing  up?    That  is,  what  was  his  Job  called? 


OCCUPATION: 


Father  did  not  work  ,  (GO  TO  Q.  19)  .  997  07-09/999 
Don't  know  (ASK  B)  998 

B.    Wi'.at  were  some  of  his  most  important  activities  or  duties?  10-11/99 


19.    When  you  were  growing  up,  how  close  were  you  and  your  father?    Would  you  say  you 

were  very  close  to  each  other,  somewhat  close,  not  very  close,  or  not  close  at  all? 


Very  close   1 

Somewhat  close    2 

Not  very  close   3 

Not  close  at  all    ....  4 

Don't  know   8 


12/9 


20. 


Here  is  a  list  of  characteristics  that  are  sometimes  used  to  describe  people 
I'd  like  you  to  select  the  three  characteristics  that  come  closest  to  descri 
what   your  father  was  like  during  the  years  you  were  growing  up 

A. 


describing 


HAND 
CARD 
2 


B. 

C. 


First,   tell  me  the  one  characteristic  on  the  card  that  comes  closest 
to  describing  your  father.     CIRCLE  ONE  IN  COLUMN  A. 

Now,  tell  ne  the  second  closest  characteristic.  CIRCLE  ONE  IN  COLUMN  B. 
Anci  now,   thr  third  closest.     CIRCLE  ONE  IN  COLUMN  C. 


A. 

FIRST  CHOICE 

B. 

SECOND  CHOICE 

C. 

THIRD  CHOICE 

1) 

Conpetitive   

01  13-14/99 

01  15-16/99 

01  17-18/99 

2) 

Warm  and  loving   

02 

02 

02 

3) 

Dissatisfied   

03 

03 

03 

4) 

04 

04 

04 

5) 

Sensitive  to  others'  needs     .  . 

05 

05 

05 

6) 

06 

06 

06 

7) 

Personally  ambitious   

07 

07 

07 

8) 

Satisfied   

08 

08 

08 

9) 

Don ' t  know   

09 

09 

09 

43 
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IF  R  KAD  NO  MOTHER  OR  MOTHER  SUBSTITUTE  WHILE  GROWING  UP>  SKIP  TO  Q.  28A. 


DECK  02 


Now  I'd  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  about  your  mother.  Again,  thinking 
back  to  the  tirae  you  were  growing  up,  what  was  your  mother's  religion? 


Catholic    1 

Protestant    2 

Jewish    3 

Other  (SPECIFY)   

  4 

None  3 

Don't  know  8 


19/9 


SKIP  TO 
Q.  23. 


ASK  IF  MOTHER  CATHOLIC; 
When  you  were  growing  up: 


About  how  often  did  your 
mother  attend  Mass? 
(READ  CATEGORIES) 


B.     About  how  often  did  your 
mother  receive  Ccxnmunion? 
(READ  CATEGORIES) 


More 
than 
once  a 
week 

Once 
a 

week 

2-3 
times 
a 

month 

Once 
a 

month 

Couple 
times 
a  year 

Almost 
never 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Don' t 
know 


8  20/9 


8  21/9 


23.    When  you  were  growing  up,  how  would  you  describe  your  mother's  personal 

approach  to  religion--was  it  very  joyous,  somewhat  joyous,  not  at  all  joyous, 
or  was  she  not  religious? 


.  1 

Somewhat  joyous  .   .  . 

.  2 

Not  at  all  joyous  .  . 

.  3 

I>>>t  religious      .  .  . 

.  4 

.  8 

II- 


DECK  02 


24.    What  was  the  hi^.hest  year  or  grade  in  school  that  your  mother  completed? 


No  school inff 

.  01 

^t}\  ffrsd^  or  loGG 

no 

7th  or  8th  cradp 

«              V                     n}  mm 

«    U  J 

Some  hieh  school 

•  \  no  IN  n  fx  a)  « 

nign  scnooi  graouace 

. (ASK  A  &  B) 

.  05 

Some  college    .   .  . 

(ASK  A,  B  &  C)  . 

.  06 

College  graduate 

(ASK  A,  B  &  C)  . 

.  07 

Post-graduate  .   .  . 

(ASK  A,  B  &  C)  . 

.  08 

Don't  know  .... 

{CO  TO  Q.   25)  . 

.  09 

23-24/99 


IF  MOTHF-R  ATTENDED  ELEMENTARY  SCHCX)L! 

What  kind  of  elementary  school  did  she  go  to--Catholic,  non-Catholic, 
or  both? 

Catholic    1 

Non-Catholic  ....  2 

Both  3 

Don*  t  know  8 

B.  IF  MOTHKK  ATTENDED  HIGH  SCHO()L: 

What  kind  of  high  school  did  -he  go  to--Catholic,  non-Catholic,  or  both? 

Catholic    1 

Non-Catholic  ....  2 

Both  3 

Don '  t  know  8 

C.  IF  MOTMl.R  ATTENDED  C(3LLEGE: 

What  kind  of  college  did  she  go  to- -Catholic,  non-Catholic,  or  both? 

Catholic    1 

Non-Catholic  ....  2 

Both   3 

Don't  know   8 


25/9 


26/9 


27/9 


ERIC 
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-3.     Did  your  mother  ever  work  for  pay  for  as  long  as  a  year  during  the  following 

periods  of  your  life:  

r   Yes    I    No    I  Don' t  know  | 

A.     After  you  were  born,  but  before  you  started 

first  grade?  1         2  8  28/9 


B. 

When 

you 

were 

in  grades  1  through 

4? 

I 

2 

8 

29/9 

C. 

When 

you 

were 

in  grades  5  through 

8? 

1 

2 

8 

30/9 

D. 

When 

you 

we  re 

of  high  school  age? 

1 

2 

8 

31/9 

26.     ASK  IF  YES  TO  ANY  PART  OF  Q.  25. 

A.     What  kind  of  work  did  your  mother  usually  do  while  you  were  growing  up? 
That  is,  what  was  her  job  called? 

OCCUPATION:   


Don't  know  .   (ASK  B)  .    .  998  32-34/999 
B.     What  were  some  of  her  most  important  activities  and  duties? 

35-36/999 


27.     Now  1*11  givp  you  again  this  list  of  characteristics  that  are  sometimes  used  to 
describe  people.     I'd  Irk',  you  to  select  the  three  characterist ics  that  come 
closest  to  describing  what  your  mother  was  like  during  the  years  you  were  growing 
up . 

A.  First,   tell  me  the  one  characteristic  on  the  card  that  ccrnies  closest 
to  describing  your  mother.    CIRCLE  ONE  IN  COLUMN  A. 

B.  Now,   tell  me  the  second  closest  characteristic.     CIRCLE  ONE  IN  COLUMN  B. 

C.  And  now,   the  third  closest.     CIRCLE  ONE  IN  COLUMN  C. 


A. 

FIRST  CHOICE 

B. 

SECOND  CHOICE 

C. 

THIRD  CHOICE 

1) 

01  37^38/99 

01  39^99 

01  41-42/9 

2) 

02 

02 

02 

3) 

03 

03 

03 

4) 

OU 

04 

04 

5) 

Sensitive  to  others'  needs     .  . 

05 

05 

05 

6) 

06 

06 

06 

7) 

07 

07 

07 

8) 

08 

08 

08 

9) 

09 

09 

09 

'}  3-  DECK  02 

28.     When  vou  were  4r«^wln^  up,  how  close  were  vou  and  your  mother.'     Would  you  say  you 

■were  very  close  to  each  other,  somewhat  close,  not  very  close,  or  not  close  at  all? 

Very  close   1  43/9 

Somewhat  close    2 

Not  very  close   3 

Not  close  at  al 1     ....  4 

Don't  know   8 


28-A.     ASK  IF  R  GREW  UP  WITH  BOTH  MOTHER  AND  FATHER. 

When  you  were  growing  up,  how  close  were  your  mother  and  father  to  each  other? 
Would  you  say  they  were  very  close  to  each  other,  somewhat  close,  not  very  close, 
or  not  c lose  at  all? 

Very  close  1  44/9 

^  Somewhat  close    2 

Not  very  close  3 

Not  close  at  all  .  ,  .  ,  4 
Don't  know  8 


ASK  EVERYONE: 


29.     Think  of  the  neighborhood  in  which  you  lived  longest  while  you  were  growing  up. 
how  many  of  your  neighbors  were  Cathol ics--more  than  half,  about  half,   less  than 
half,  or  none? 


More  than  half    ...  1  45/9 

About  half   2 

Less  than  half     ...  3 

None   4 

Don't  know   8 


30.     Are  you  still   living  in  the  neighborhood  where  you  grew  up,  or  close  to  it? 

Yes,  in  the  neighborhood   1  46/9 

Yes,  close  to  the  neighborhood  .   .  2 

No   (ASK  A)   3 

A.     IV  NO:     Are  you  still  living  in  the  city  or  tovm  where  you  lived 
the  longest  when  you  were  growing  up? 

Yes   1  47/9 

No   2 

i6o 


ERIC 
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DECK  02 


31. 


Think  of  the  neighborhood  in  which  you  live  now.     Do  you  feel  it  is  a  very 
good  neighborhood  to  live  in,  or  about  average,  or  not  such  a  good  neighborhood 
to  live  in?  «  &  u 

Very  good  neighborhood    ....  1  48/9 

About  average   2 

Not  such  a  good  neighborhood  3 

Don't  know   g 


32.  How  many  of  your  neighbors  here  in  this  neighborhood  are  Catholics-would  you 
say  almost  all,  more  than  half,  about  half,   less  than  half,  or  almost  none? 

Almost  all   1  49/9 

More  than  half   2 

About  half   3 

Less  than  half   4 

Almost  none   5 

Don't  know   g 

33.  How  many  of  your  neighbors  here  come  from  the  same  nationality  background  as 
you--more  than  half,  about  half,   less  than  half,  or  none? 

More  than  half   1  50/9 

About  half   2 

Less  than  half   3 

None   4 

Don't  know   g 


IF  R  IS  BLACK,  SKIP  TO  Q.  35. 
34.     Are  there  any  black  people  living  in  this  neighborhood  now? 


Yes   1  51/9 

No   2 

Don't  know  8 


-15- 


DECK  02 


I        going  to  read  somt'  statements  about  which  people  have  different  opinions. 
I'd  like  you  to  tell  me  for  each  whether  you  agree  strongly,  agree  somewhat, 
disagree  somewhat,  or  disagree  strongly. 


Agree 
strongly 

Agree 
somewhat 

Disagree 
somewhat 

Disagree 
strongly 

Don'tl 
know  1 

A.     Even  people  who  won't  work 
should  be  helped  if  they 
really  need  it. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

8 

B.     The  world  is  basically  a 

dangerous  place  where  there 
is  much  evil  and  sin. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

8 

C.     Jewish  businessmen  are  about 
as  honest  as  other  business- 
men. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

8 

D.     The  Catholic  Church  teaches 
that  a  good  Christian  ought 
to  think  about  the  next  life 
and  not  worry  about  fighting 
against  poverty  and  injustice 
in  this  life. 


E.     Husband  and  wife  may  have 
sexual  intercourse  for 
pleasure  alone. 


52/9 


53/9 


54/9 


8  55/9 


8  56/9 


c. 


There  is  basic  opposition 
between  the  discoveries  of 
modern  science  and  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Church. 


The  government  is  responsible 
for  preventing  widespread 
unemp loyment . 


Jews  have  too  much  power  in 
the  L'nited  States. 


8  57/9 


8  58/9 


8  59/9 


li'  R  IS  BLACK,   SKIP  TO  Q.  36. 


Blacks  shouldn't  push  them- 
•^elves  where  they're  not 
wanted. 


J.     White  people  have  a  right  to 
live   in  /in  all-white  neighbor- 
hood  1!   they  want  to,  and 
blocks  sht)nl(l  respect  that 


60/9 


61/9 
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Now.  a  different  question.     Please  tell  me  whether  or  not  you  think  it  should 
be  possible  for  a  pregnant  woman  to  obtain  a  legal  abortion  .   .  . 
READ  EACH  STATEMENT,  AND  CIRCLE  ONE  CODE  FOR  EACH. 


Yes 

No 

Don't 
know 

A. 

If  there  is  a  strong  chance  of 

serious  defect 

1 

8 

in  the  baby? 

2 

B. 

If  she  is  married  and  does  not 

want  any  more 

I 

8 

children? 

2 

62/9 


63/9 


37.     We  are  also  interested  in  what  Americans  think  about  religious  matters. 

Please  select  the  answer  from  this  card  that  comes  closest  to  your  own  personal 
opinion  about  each  of  the  following  statements.     First  .   .  . 


HAND 
CARD 
3 


I  am 

uncertain 

Certainly 

Probably 

whether 

Probably 

Certainly 

true 

true 

this  is 
true  or 
false 

false 

false 

A.     There  is  no  definite 
proof  that  God  exists. 


64/9 


B.     Cod  will  punish  the 
evil  for  all  eternity. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

65/9 

C.     Jesus  directly  handed 
over  the  leadership  of 
His  Church  to  Peter  and 
the  Popes. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

66/9 

The  Devil  really  exists. 


67/9 


E.     Cod  doesn't  really  care 
how  He  is  worshipped,  as 
long  as  He  is  worshipped. 


F.     It  is  a  sin  for  a 

Catholic  to  miss  weekly 
Mass  obligation  when  he 
easily  could  have  attended. 


Under  certain  conditions, 
the  Pope  is  infallible 
when  he  speaks  on  matters 
of  faith  and  morals. 


5  68/9 


5  69/9 


5  70/9 


ERIC 
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38.     Here  are  a  few  questions  about  your  education.     ASK  ALL  PARTS  OF  QUESTION  ABOUT 
RESPONDENT  BEFORE  GOING  ON  TO  ASK  ABOUT  R'S  SPOUSE,  IF  R  IS  CURRENTLY  MARRIED. 


A. 


B. 


C. 


D. 


E. 


F. 


What  is  the  highest  year  or  grade 
in  elementary  school  or  high  school 
that  (you/your  [husband/wife]) 
finished  and  got  credit  for? 
CODE  EXACT  GRADE. 

No  formal  schooling   00 

1st  grade   01 

2nd  grade   02 

3rd  grade   03 

4th  grade   04 

5  th  grade   05 

6th  grade   06 

7th  grade   07 

8th  grade   08 

9th  grade   09 

10th  grade   10 

11th  grade   iT" 

12th  grade   12 

Don't  know   //// 


\ 

R'S  SPOUSE 

responm:nt 

(IF  currently 

MARRIED) 

07-08/99 


GO 
TO 
>  Q'S 
FOR 
SPOUSE 


Did  (you/he/she)  ever 
get  a  high  school 
diploma? 


Yes  (GO  TO  C) 
No 


09/9 


Did  (you/he/she)  complete 
one  or  more  years  of  college 
for  credit--not  including 
schooling  such  as  business 
college,   technical  or 
vocational  school? 

IF  YES: 

How  many  years  did 
<you/he/she)  complete 
--including  any  years 
of  graduate  school? 


Do  you  (Does 

[he/she])  have 

any  college  degrees? 

IF  YES: 

What  degree  or 
degrees? 
CODE  HIGHEST 
DEGREE  EARNED, 


(GO  TO  C)  . 

0 

Yes  (GO  TO  D). 

1 

10/9 

No  .  (GO  TO 

Q*S  FOR 

SPOUSE)  . 

0 

1  year  .  .  . 

13 

11-12/99 

2  years    .  . 

14 

3  years    .  . 

15 

4  years    .  . 

16 

GO  TO 

5  years    .  , 

17 

E 

6  years    .  . 

18 

7  years    .  , 

19 

8+  years  .  . 

.  (GO  TO  F)  . 

1 

13/9 

(GO  TO  Q'S 

FOR  SPOUSE)  . 

0 

Yes 
No  . 


Junior  college  .   ,  2 

Bachelor's  (B.A. , 
B.S.)  3 

Graduate    ...  .4 


14/9 


DK 

Yes 

No 

DK 


DK 


00 

15 

01 

02 

03 

04 

GO 

05 

06 

>  TO 

07 

Q. 

08 

09 

10 

iT~l 

GO 

12 

>  TO 

98 

B 

15-16/99 


ri  GO 
0  J>TO 
8j  C 


(GO  TO  D)  .  1 
GO 
TO 

Q.  39 


J  TO  £ 


17/9 


18/9 


13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
98 


19-20/99 


GO  TO 

E 


Yes.  (GO  TO  F) . 1 
No  (GO  TO  Q 

Q.  39)  .0 

 2 

 3 

 4 


21/9 


22/9 


ERIC 


45*; 
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DECK  03 


SEE  Q.   38.     IF  R  HAS  NO  I-'ORMAL  SCHOOLING,  SKIP  TO  Q.  47. 


IF  ANY  SCHOOLLNG,  ASK  Q.  39: 

39.  Think  of  the  elen.entary  schools  you  attended,  that  is,  grades  one  through  eight. 
Did  you  go  only  to  Catholic  schools,  only  to  non-Catholic  schools,  or  did  you  go 
to  both  kinds  of  elementary  schools? 


Catholic  only  .  (ASK  A)  .  1 
Non-Catholic  only  (ASK  B).  2 
Both  kinds  (ASK  A  &  B)  ,   .  3 


23/9 


A.     IF  ATTENDED  CATHOLIC  OR  BOTH; 

How  many  years  did  you  complete  in  a  Catholic  elementary  school? 


NUMBER  OF  YEARS: 


Don't  know 


98 


24-25/99 


B.     IF  ATTENDED  NON-CATHOLIC  OR  BOTH: 

When  you  were  attending  non-Catholic  elementary  school,  did  you  receive 
religious  instruction  regularly  from  the  Catholic  Church? 


Yes  ...  1  26/9 
No    ...  2 

40.     If  you  had  it  to  do  over  again  and  you  were  able  to  choose  between  Catholic  schools 
and  non-Catholic  schools,  which  kind  would  you  have  chosen  for  your  own  elementary 
education? 

Catholic  schools  1  27/9 

Non-Catholic  schools    2 

Both  kinds  of  schools  3 

Makes  no  difference  4 

Don't  know  8 


ERIC 
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DECK  03 


ASK  Q*S  41   riiRUl'GH  4  3  IF  R  HAD  ANY  HIGH  SCHOOL  EDUCATION 
ASK  Q'S  41  THROUGH  46  IF  R  HAD  ANY  COLLEGE  EDUCATION 

41.     Think  of  the  high  schools  you  attended,  that  is  grades  9  through  12      Did  you  go 
only  to  Catholic  schools,  only  to  non-Catholic  schools,  or  did  you  go  to  both 
kinds  of  high  schools? 


Catholic  only    .   (ASK  A)  .  1 

Non-Catholic  only 

(ASK  B  &  C)  2 

Both  kinds  (ASK  A,  B,  &  C)  3 

IF  ATTENDED  CATHOLIC  OR  BOTH: 

How  many  years  did  you  complete  in  a  Catholic  high  school? 


28/9 


NUMBER  OF  YEARS: 
Don't  know  .   .  . 


29-30/99 


98 


ASK  B  6c  C  IF  ATTENDED  NON-CATHOLIC  OR  BOTH: 

B.  When  you  were  attending  non-Catholic  high  school,   did  you  receive  religi 
instruction  regularly  from  the  Catholic  Church? 

Yes  ....  •  I 

No  2 

Don't  know  3 

C.  When  you  were  attending  non-Catholic  high  school,  were  yoa  a  member  of  a 
catholic  club,  organization,  or  group? 

Y.iS  I 

N3  2 

Don't  know  3 


lous 


31/9 


32/9 


A2.     [f  you  had  it  to  do  over  again  and  you  were  able  to  choose  between  Catholic  schools 
:d"uc:tL  ^^"^  ^^^-^         your  :wn°h;^h "ch^n? 


Catholic  schools    .  . 
Non-Catholic  schools 
Both  kinds  of  schools 
Makes  no  difference  , 
Don't  know   


1 
2 

3 

4 

8 


33/9 


ERIC 


4G 


DKCK  03 

♦^3.     When  you  were  in  high  school,  was  there  any  particular  teacher  who  encouraged  you 
to  go  to  college? 

Yes  .  .  (ASK  A)  ...  1  34/9 
No    .    (GO  TO  Q.  44)  .  2 


A.     IF  YES;    Was  that  teacher  a  man  or  a  woman? 


(1)     IF  A  MAN;    Was  he  a  priest? 


(2)     IF  A  WCMAN;    Was  she  a 


nunr 


A  man  (ASK  (1)  ]  ...  1  35/9 

A  woman  [ASK  (2)  ]  .   .  2 

Yes   1  36/9 

No   2 


Yes  I  37/9 

No  2 


ASK  Q'S  44  THROUGH  46  IF  R  HAD  ANY  COLLEGE  EDUCATION. 
OTHERWISE.  SKIP  TO  0.  47. 

44.     Did  you  attend  only  Catholic  colleges,  only  non-Catholic  colleges,  or  did  you 
attend  both  kinds  of  college  or  university? 

Only  Catholic  (ASK  A)  1  38/9 
Only  non-Catholic  .   .  2 
Both    .   .   (ASK  A)  .   .  3 

A.     IF  CATHOLIC  OR  BOTH;    How  many  years  did  you  complete  in  a  Catholic  college  or 
university? 


NUMBER  OF  YEARS: 


39-40/99 


45.     If  you  had  it  to  do  over  again  and  you  were  able  to  choose  between  Catholic  and 

non-Catholic  schools,  which  kind  would  you  have  chosen  for  your  own  college  educa- 
tion? 

Catholic  college    .  .   1  41/9 
Non-Catholic  college.  2 
Both  kinds  of  college  3 
Makes  no  difference  .  4 
Don't  know  8 


ERIC 


DECK  03 

46.     When  you  were  in  college  and  making  decisions  about  your  future,  were  you  especi- 
ally influenced  by  any  particular  teacher? 

Yes  .  .  .  (ASK  A)  .  .  1  42/9 
No    .   (GO  TO  Q.  47)  .  2 

A.     IF  YES:     Was  that  teacher  a  man  or  a  woman? 

A  man  .  [ASK  (1) 1  .  .  1  43/9 
A  woman  [ASK  (2) ]  .   .  2 

(1)  IF  A  MAN;     Was  he  a  priest? 

Yes  1  44/9 

No  2 

(2)  IF  A  WOMAN:     Was  she  a  nun? 

Yes  1  45/9 

No  2 

ASK  O'S  47-50  IF  R  IS  MARRIED.     OTHERWISE.  SKIP  TO  0.  51. 

47.  Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  how  satisfied  are  you  with  your  marriage  these 
days^     Would  you  say  you  are  very  satisfied,  moderately  satisfied,  or  not  satisfied 

Very  satisfied    ...  1  46/9 

Moderately  satisfied.  2 

Not  satisfied  at  all,  3 

48.  What  is  your  (husband/wife) • s  religion? 

 I'rotestant  (SPECIFY  DENOMINATION)  .   1  47/9 

Catholic    2 

Jewish    3 

  Other  (SPECIFY)    4 

None   5 

Don '  t  know  g 

49.  How  religious  would  you  sav  your  (husband/wife)   is  at  the  present  time?     Would  you 
say  (he/she)  is  very  religious,   somewhat  religious,  not  too  religious,  or  not  at 
all  religious?  ' 

Very  religious   i  48/9 

Somewhat  religious    2 

Not  too  religious   3 

Not  at  all  religious   4 

Don  •  t  know   g 

50.  Were  you  and  your  (husband/wife)  married  by  a  priest/ 

Yes    ....  1  49/9 

No   2 

ERiC  4do 
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ASK  EVERYONE: 

51.     How  religious  would  you  say  you  are  at  the  present  time --would  you  say  you  are  very 
religious,  somewhat  rtligious,   not  too  religious,  or  not  at  all  religious? 


Very  religious   1 

Somewhat  re  1 igious  ....  2 

Not  too  religious    .   ,   ,   ,  3 

Not  at  all  religious  ...  4 


50/9 


52. 


If  you  had  your  choice,  what  would  be  the  ideal  number  of  children  you  would  like 
to  have  in  your  family? 


NIMBER  OF  CHILDREN: 


51-52/99 


Whatever  God  sends 
Don't  know    .   .   ,  , 


97 
98 


53.     Do  you  have  any  children,  including  adopted  children? 

Yes  .  •  •  .  (ASK  A)  ...  1  53/9 
No  •   .    (GO  TO  Q.   62)  ...  2 

A.     IF  YES:     How  many  children  have  you  ever  had,  including  adopted  children? 


NUMBER: 


54-55/99 


54,     A,     How  many  of  your  children  have  been  baptized  in  the  Catholic  Church? 


NUMBER: 
None  00 

B,     How  many  of  your  children  have  been  or  are  being  raised  as  Catholics? 


56-57/99 


NUMBER: 


None  00 


58-59/99 


BEGIN  PECK  04 


55.     How  many  of  your  children  are  in  elementary  school  or  high  school  now- 
that  is  in  grades  1  through  12? 


NUMBER: 


07-08/99 


None  (SKIP  TO  Q.   39).  00 


ERIC 
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ASK  IF  ANY  CHILDKEN  IN  ELEMENTARY  OR  HIGH  SCHOOL  NOW: 

I'd  like  to  ask  you  a  little  about  e.ch  child  you  have  in  elementary  or  high  school 
now.     First,  tall  me  the  first  name  of  the  oldest  child  you  have  in  school  now 


A. 
Name 

ASK  B  6t  C  FOR 
EACH  CHILD 

B. 

Is  (he/she)  in  elementary 
school  or  hii^h  school? 

C. 

Is  (he/she)  in  a  Catholic 
or  a  non-Catholic  school? 

Elementary 
school 
(Grades  1-8) 

High 
school 
(Grades  9-12) 

Catholic 

Non- 
Catholic 

01. 


09-10/99 


11/9 


12/9 


02. 


13-14/99 


15/9 


16/9 


03. 


17-18/99 


19/9 


20/9 


04. 


21-22/99 


23/9 


24/9 


05. 


25-26/99 


27/9 


28/9 


06. 


29-30/99 


31/9 


32/9 


07. 


33-34/99 


35/9 


36/9 


08. 


37-38/99 


39/9 


40/9 


09. 


10. 


41-42/99 


43/9 


45-46/99 


47/9 


ASK   11   .ANY  (.mm  IN  CAIHULIC  SCHOOL  [I   IN  COLUMN  C^  9  Sfe] 

v1^ai"«:°%rBno™Ns"'°°''''  (cM,d/cMl.„„,.  RECORD 


44/9 


48/9 


49-50/99 
51-52/99 
53-54/99 


B.     How  much  tuition,  if  any,  are  you  paying  $    55-58/9999 

to  Catholic  schools  this  year,  including  N^Iii  0000 

 elementary  and  high  schools?  Don^  know  9998 

58.     ASK  IF  ANY  CHILD  IN  NON-CATHOLIC  SCH00L~r2  IN  COLUMN  C.  Q.  56):  

A.     Why  did  you  choose  non-Catholic  schools  for  your  (child/children)'  RECORD 
VERBATIM.     PROBE  FOR  REASONS.  /cniiorenj.  RttORU 


59-60/99 
61-62/99 
63-64/99 


ERIC 


How  many  of  your  children  in  non-Catholic 
school(s)  are  receiving  religious  instruc- 
tion regularly  from  the  Catholic  Church' 


46 


Number : 
None  . 


65-66/99 


00 
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59.     How  many  of  your  children,  if  any,  are  attending  a  college  or  university  now? 


NIMBER: 


07-08/99 


None  (GO  TO  Q.  60)  .  OO 

IF_ANY:  How  many  of  those  in  college  now  are  in  a  Catholic  college  or 
university? 


NIMBER: 


09-10/99 


None 


.  .  00 


60. 


How  many  of  your  children  have  completed  their  education  and  are  out  of  school  now? 


NIMBER: 


11-12/99 


None  (GO  TO  Q.  61)  .  00 


IF_ANY:  How  many  of  your  children  who  are  out  of  school  now  ever  attended  a 
Catholic  school--including  elementary  school,  high  school,  orToTlege.' 


NIMBER: 


13-14/99 


None 


00 


61. 


Do  you  have  any  children  of  pre-school  age,  that  is,  children  who  have  not  started 
first  grade? 

Yes  .  .  (ASK  A)  .  .  I  15/9 
No  (GO  TO  Q.  62)  .   ,  2 


62. 


A.     IF  YES:     Do  you  intend  to  send  your  pre-school  (child/children)  to  Catholic 
or  to  non-Catholic  school? 

Catholic  1  16/9 

Non-Catholic  ....  2 

  Don't  know  8 

IF  R  IS  BLACK.  SKIP  TO  0.  64.     OTHERWISE  ASK  EVERYUNE. 

A.     Would  you  yourself  have  any  objection  to  sending  your  children  to  a  school 
where  a  few  of  the  children  are  black? 

Yes  .  (GO  TO  Q.  63)  1 
No  .  .  (ASK  B)  .  .  .  2 
Don't  know  (ASK  B)    .  8 

B.     IF  NO  OR  DON'T  KNOW  TO  A:     Where  half  of  the  children  are  black.' 


17/9 


ERIC 


Yes    .   (GO  TO  Q.  63)  1  18/9 

No  .   .   (ASK  C)  .   .   .  2 

Don't  know  (ASK  C)  .  8 

IF  NO  OR  DON'T  KNOW  TO  Br     Where  more  than  half  of  the  children  are 

black.^ 

Yes   I  i< 

No   J 

Don't  know   8 


4u 
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6        ASK  IF  R  HAS  CHILDREN  NOW  IN  ELEMENTARY  OR  HIGH  SCHOOL  fQ.  551. 

Are  there  any  Black  children  in  your  (child's/children's)  school(s)  now? 

Yes  1 

No  2 

  Don't  know  .   .  8 

IF  RESPONDENT  IS  NOT  CURRENTLY  MARRIED  .  SKIP  TO  0.  65. 
64.     Do  you  expect  to  have  any  (more)  children? 

Yes    .   (ASK  A)  ...  1 

No  2 

Don't  know  8 

A.     IF  YES:     How  many  (more)  children  do  you  expect  to  have? 


20/9 


21/9 


NIMBER: 


65. 


22-23/99 


Whatever  God  sends  .  97 
Don't  know  98 


Suppose  you  were  in  a  parish  that  had  an  elementary  school  th.t  h.d  been  in  exis- 
tence for  as  long  as  you  could  remember  and  had  done  «  good  Job  of  educating  chil- 
dren.    I  he  pastor  announced  one  Sunday  that  the  school  would  have  to  close  because 
oort  T'^ui  1H°       t  ""^^f  everyone  in  the  parish  gave  some  extra  money  to  sup- 
port It.     would  vou  be  Willing  to  donate  more  money  to  keep  the  school  going,  that 
IS,  more  than  you  give  now.'  ^"'•"B*  «-nat 

Yes    .   (ASK  A)  ...   1  24/9 
No  .    (GO  TO  Q.    66)  .  2 
Don't  know  (ASK  A)  .  8 

A.     IF  YKS  OK  DON T  KNOW:     Here  is  a  list  of  possible  contributions  that  could  be 
bf  Ihn^mo't"         "'^Tl  ^°'?f-    "^''^         °^  '^"^  contributions  would 

mo  lue  let  er  '  '°  ^'"^  °"  ^  '^"'^  j-'  'ell 


IIAN!) 
CARD 
4 


A. 

Under  $5  .  .  . 

.  1 

B. 

$    5  to  $  25  . 

.  2 

C. 

$  26  to  $  50  . 

.  3 

D. 

$  51  to  $100  . 

.  4 

E. 

$101  to  $200  . 

.  5 

F. 

$201  to  $500  . 

.  6 

G. 

$501  or  more  . 

7 

Don't  know  .    .  . 

8 

25/9 


ERIC 


4d 
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bb.     As  you  see  it,  what,  if  any,   are  the  advantages  of  sending  a  child  to  a  Catholic 
school?     (RECORD  VERBATIM  AND  THEN  CODE  ALL  THAT  APPLY.) 

Religious  instruction;  learn  about  the 
Catholic  Church    01 

Exposure  to  a  religious  atmosphere  .  .  02 

Moral  teachings;  learn  ab3ut  right 

and  wrong  03 

Better  teachers;  more  dedicated  25  27/99 

'"^^"^  0^  28-29/99 

Better  program,  instruction,  30-31/99 

curriculum    05  32-33/99 

34-35/99 

More  discipline;  more  demanded  of 

students  06 

Children  are  physically  safer    .   •  •  .  07 

Children  get  to  attend  school  with 

classmates  of  their  own  race  «...  08 

Other(s)  09 

No  advantage  88 

Don't  know  98 


67. 


HAND 
CARD 
5 


How  satisfied,  in  general,  are  you  with  the  religious  values  being  taught  in 
the  Catholic  schools?  Look  at  this  card  and  pick  a  number  from  1  to  7,  with 
1  indicating  you  are  most  unsatisfied  and  7  indicating  you  are  most  satisfied. 


Unsat  isf ied 


6  7 
Don't  know  .  8 


Satisfied 

36  9 


How  satisfied,  in  general,  are  you  with  the  education  children  receive  in  the 
Catholic  schools?    Again,  pick  a  number  from  1  to  7,  with  1  indicating  you  are 
most  unsatisfied  and  7  indicating  you  are  most  sat  isf ied. 


Unsatisfied 


5  6  7 

Don't  know  .  8 


Satisfied 

37  9 


ERIC 
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68. 


Now  I'd  like  to  read  some  statements  about  Catholic  schools.     For  each  statement 
wou  d  you  toll  n,e  whether  you  agree  strongly,  agree  sonewhat,  disagree  somewhat  ' 
or  disagree  strongly?  ^  ^umewnat. 


A. 


I  am  responsible  for  help- 
ing to  financially  support 
the  school  in  my  parish 
only  if  ;  have  children 
in  it. 

Lay  teachers,  regardless 
of  ability,  will  never  be 
able  ^o  do  as  good  a  job 
with  Catholic  students 
as  is  done  by  nuns. 

The  Catholic  school  sys- 
tem has  outlived  its 
usefulness  and  is  no 
longer  needed  in  modern 
day  life. 

L/.     Most  parents  who  send  their 
children  to  Catholic  schools 
will  settle  for  lower  aca- 
demic standards  as  long  as 
the  school  has  a  strong 
religion  program. 

K.     Sex  education  should  be 

taught  in  Catholic  schools. 


Agree 

Agree 

Disagree 

Disagree  Don' t 

St ronRlv 

Somewhat 

somewhat 

stronKlv  Iknow 

I. 


8 


38/9 


2  3  4  8  39/9 


8 


40/9 


The  Federal  government 
should  give  religious 
schools  money  to  help  pay 
teachers'  salaries  and 
build  new  buildings. 


41/9 


42/9 


43/9 


Parents  who  send  their 
children  to  Catholic 
schools  should  get  a 
refund  on  their  local 
taxes. 


44/9 


H.     Catholic  schools  would  get 
federal  support  if  it  were 
not  for  the  anti-Catholic 
feelings  in  the  government. 


45/9 


The  government  should  give 
tuition  money  directly  to 
parents  and  let  them  decide 
for  themselves  which  school 
they  want  their  children  to 
attend. 


46/9 


ERIC 
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Now  Pd  like  to  get  your  opinion  on  something  having  to  do  vith  public  schools. 
Suppose  the  local  public  schools  said  they  needed  more  money.     As  you  feel  now, 
would  you  vote  to  raise  taxes  for  this  purpose,  or  would  you  vote  against  raising 
taxes  for  this  purpose? 

Favor  tax  increase  .   .   1  47^9 
Against  tax  increase  ,  2 
Don't  know  8 


1  am  gDing  to  read  you  a  list  of  jobs.     If  a  son  of  yours  chose  each  job,  tell  me 
whether  you  would  feel  very  pleased,  somewhat  pleased,  somewhat  disappointed,  or 
very  disappointed. 


HAND 

CARD 
6 


1 
) 

Very 
pleased 

Somewhat 
pleased 

Somewhat 
disappointed 

Very 
disappointed 

Don't 
know 

A 

First,  a  business 
executive  .   .  . 

2 

3 

4 

8 

48/9 

B. 

A  priest 

2 

3 

4 

8 

49/9 

C 

An  author 

2 

3 

4 

8 

50/9 

D. 

A  stockbroker 

2 

3 

4 

8 

51/9 

E 

A  college  professor 

2 

3 

4 

8 

52/9 

IF  R,   HAS  ANY  CHILDREN.  ASK  Q.    71.     IF  NOT.  GO  TO  Q.  72. 

71.     When  you  speak  to  your  children  about  religious  beliefs  and  values,  how  sure  of 

things  do  you  feel?  Do  you  feel  very  sure,  pretty  sure,  not  too  sure,  or  not  sure 
at  all? 

Very  sure  1  53/9 

Pretty  sure  2 

Not  too  sure  3 

Not  sure  at  all    ...  4 

Never  speak  to 
children  about 
religion    5 

Don't  know  8 


ERIC 
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72,     Now  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  your  own  religious  practices. 


J  HAND 
^CARD 
W  7 


USE  CATEGORIES 
AS  PROBES  IF 
NECESSARY. 


How  often  do  you 
go  to  Mass/ 


Every 

Several 
t  imes 

Once 

2  or  3 
t  imes 

Once 

Several 
t  imes 

About 
once 

Practi- 
cally 

day 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

never 

week 

week 

month 

month 

year 

a 

year 

or  not 
at  all 

go  to  Confession? 

D.     About  how  often  do 

you  stop  in  1 
church  to  pray? 


ASK  IF  MARRIED: 

E.  How  often  does 

your  (husband/ 
wife)  go  to 

F.  How  often  does 

your  (husband/ 
wife)  receive 
Holy  Communion/ 


tt^  ^"^^  ''0  M*SS  ONCF  A  WERK  OR  MORE  OFTEN  7lT~2.  OR  -»  tm  79-A^ 
Why  do  you  go  to  Mass  as  often  as  you  do?    RECORD  VERBATIM:  


8 


11/9 


12/9 


13- 
15- 


14/99 
16/99 


17-18/99 
19-20/99 


ERIC 
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'5.     About  how  often  do  you  pray  privately.'  Once  a  day   1  21/9 

Several  times  a  week  .  2 

About  once  a  week    •   .  3 

About  once  a  month  .   .  4 

Less  than  once  a  month  5 

Never   6 


76.  Of  course  religion  plays  a  different  role  in  the  lives  of  different  people.  How 
important  is  religion  in  your  life?    Would  you  say  it  is  very  important,  somewhat 
important,  not  too  important,  or  not  at  all  important? 

Very  important  •   .   .  .  1  22/9 

Somewhat  important  .  .  2 

Not  too  important    .  .  3 

Not  at  all  important  .  4 

77.  Is  your  parish  church  always  open  during  the  day  for  people  to  stop  in  and  pray? 

Yes  1  23/9 

No  2 

Don't  belong  to  a 

parish  (SKIP  TO  | 
Q.  84)  3  ■ 

Don't  know  8 

78.  Some  parishes  provide  a  lot  of  activities  for  their  parishoners.     Others  do  not 
provide  too  many.     How  about  your  parish--would  you  say  there  are  a  lot  of  activ- 
ities, a  few  activities,  or  practically  none  at  all? 

A  lot  of  activities    .  1  24/9 

A  few  activities  ...  2 

Practically  none  ...  3 

Don't  know   8 

79.  Do  you  belong  to  any  parish  organizations? 

^                          Yes     .    (ASK  A)  ....  1  25/9 

No   2 

A.     IF  YES:     How  many  parish  organizations  do  you  belong  to? 

One   1  26/9 

Two   2 

Three   3 

Four  or  more   4  ' 


o  4V 
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louVpJact"^  ^''^n:  ^r'^'  ^"  '''''  ''''''y  -cierstand 

nnH!rc^  i  prob lem -would  you  say  they  are  very  understanding,  fairly 
understanding,  or  not  very  understanding?  '  ^«iriy 

Very  understanding  .   ,   1  27/9 
Fairly  understanding  .  2 
Not  very  understanding  3 
Don't  know  8 

utfen  agers,  tairly  understanding,  or  Aot  very  understanding? 

Very  understanding  .   .   1  28/9 

Fairly  understanding  .  2 

Not  very  understanding  3 

Don't  know  8 

82.     Do  you  think  the  sermons  of  the  priests  in  vour  n^r4ch    ]  \ 

good,  fair,  or  poor?  pnests  in  your  parish,  in  general,  are  excellent, 

Excellent   1  29/9 

Good   2 

Fair   3 

Poor   4 

  Don't  know   3 

iar?r,'?i-h:°aH„r.     ,r  "  the         ...  p.Us.s  i„  your 

Approve  1  3O/9 

Disapprove    2 

  Don't  know  g 

ASK  KVEK\ONH. 

8^.    00  yo..  .e,on.  c.achoUc  ..oups  or  organisations  other  than  parish  groups? 

Yes    .   .   (ASK  A)  ...   1  31/, 
No  2 

A.    iOiS:     HOW  catholic  groups  do  ,ou  belong  to,  not  counting  parish  group,, 

0"^  1  32/9 

Two   2 

Three  3 

Four  or  more  4 


ERIC 
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85.    Here  is  a  list  of  things  some  Catholics  do.    During  the  last  two  years,  which,  if 
any,  of  these  things  have  you  done?    Take  your  time  and  read  through  the  entire 
list.     I  can  read  the  list  to  you,  if  you  prefer.    CIRCLE  ALL  THAT  RESPONDENT 
HAS  DONE. 


HAND 
LIST 


a. 

.01 

33-34/99 

b, 

Made  a  Day  of  Recollection  or  Renewal  . 

02 

35-36/99 

c. 

Read  a  spiritual  book   

03 

37-38/99 

d. 

Made  a  Mission  

04 

39-40/99 

e. 

Read  Catholic  magazines  or  newspapers  . 

05 

41-42/99 

f. 

Listened  to  a  Catholic  radio  or  TV 
program   

06 

43-44/99 

g- 

Had  a  serious  conversation  with  a 

priest  about  religious  problems  .   .  . 

07 

45-46/99 

n. 

08 

47-48/99 

1. 

Attended  a  pre*Cana  or  Cana  Conference. 

09 

49-50/99 

j. 

Went  to  a  Charismatic  or  Pentecostal 
Prayer  Meeting   

10 

51-52/99 

k. 

Attended  an  Informal  Liturgy  at  your 
home  or  a  friend's  home   

11 

53-54/99 

1. 

Made  a  Marriage  Encouater ,  ,  ,  , 

12 

55-56/99 

m. 

Attended  a  religious  discussion  group  • 

13 

57-58/99 

n. 

14 

59-60/99 

86.     How  much  money  would  you  say  your  immediate  family  contributes  to  the  Catholic 
Church  each  year,  not  counting  school  tuition? 

$    61-64/9999 

(AMOUNT  OR  RANGE) 

None   0000 

Refused   9997 

'  Don't  know    ....  9998  ---^  « 


87.     How  many  organizations,  if  any,  do  y ou ^ SSlWlgf 'tb *Bfe'sI3 e s  religious  ones-- such  as 
unions,  professional  organizations,  clubs,  neighborhood  organi?:ations,  etc.? 


None   0 

One   1 

Two   2 

Three  or  four  ....  3 

Five  or  more    ....  4 


65/9 
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88.     Now  think  ot  vour  thrue  closest 
friends.     What  religion,   it  any, 
does  each  belong  to! 

^  Protestant     ,  , 

Catholic     ,   .  . 

Jewish  .... 

Other  (SPECIFY) 


89. 


HAND 
CARD 

8 


Friend  A 


No  religion  ,   ,   .  , 

No  (1st)  (2nd)  (3rd)  friend  . 
Don't  know  (his/her)  religion 


1 
2 
3 

4 

5 
7 
8 


07/9 


Friend  B 


Now  I'd  like  to  ask  you  about 
something  very  different.  How 
often  have  you  had  an  experi- 
ence where  you  felt  as  though 
you  were  very  close  to  a 
powerful,  spiritual  force  that 
seemed  to  lift  you  out  of 
yourself? 


i 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
7 
8 


08/9 


Once  or  twice  (ASK  A-D)  .  . 
Several  times  (ASK  A-D)  .  . 
Often  ....  (ASK  A-D)  .  . 
Never  in  ray  life (GO  TO  Q.90) 
I  cannot  answer  this 

question  (GO  TO  Q.  90)   .  . 


Friend  C 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
7 
8 


1 
2 
3 
4 


09/9 


10/9 


HAND 
CARD 
9 


ASK  A-D  IF  R.   HAS  LVER  HAD  EXPERIENCE: 

A.     Many  people  who  have  had  such  experiences  say  that  there  are  ''triggers"  or 

specific  events  or  circumstances  that  set  them  off.     Have  any  of  the  events  or 
circumstances  listed  on  this  card  ever  started  such  an  experience  for  you? 
Just  give  me  the  letters  of  the  ones  that  have.     CODE  AS  MANY  AS  APPLY. 


a)  The  beauties  of  nature  such  as  a  sunset 

b)  Watching  little  children   

c)  Child  birth   

d)  Prayer   

e)  Reading  the  Bible   

t)  Listening  to  a  sermon   

g)  Sexual  lovemaking   

h)  Your  own  creative  work   

i)  Looking  at  a  painting  

j)  Being  alone  in  Church   

k)  Listening  to  music   

1)  Reading  a  poem  or  a  novel   

m)  Moments  of  quiet  reflection   

n)  Attending  a  church  service   

o)  Physical  exercise   

p)  Something  else  (PLHAS*'  orS(iMBK) 


01 

11 

-12/99 

02 

13 

-14/99 

03 

15 

-16/9.9 

04 

17 

-18/99 

05 

19 

-20/99 

06 

21 

-22/99 

07 

23 

-24/99 

08 

25 

-26/99 

09 

27 

-28/99 

10 

29 

-30/99 

11 

31 

-32/99 

12 

33 

-34/99 

13 

35 

-36/99 

14 

37 

-38/99 

15 

39 

-40/99 

16 

-I- 

■42/99 

ERIC 
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89.  Continued 
B 


Those  who  have  had  chese  kinds  of  experiences  have  given  various  descriptions' 
of  what  they  were  like.  Here  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  things  they  say  happen. 
Have  any  of  them  ever  happened  to  you  during  any  of  your  experiences?  Just 
tell  me  the  letters  of  the  ones  that  have  happened  to  you.  CODE  AS  MANY  AS 
APPLY. 

a)  A  feeling  of  a  new  life  or  of  living  in  a  new  world  .   .  , 

b)  A  sense  of  the  unity  of  everything  and  my  own  part  in  it 

c)  An  experience  of  great  emotional  intensity   

d)  A  great  increase  in  my  understanding  of  knowledge  .... 

e)  A  feeling  of  deep  and  profound  peace   

f)  Sense  that  all  the  universe  is  alive   

g)  Sense  of  joy  and  laughter  ,   ,  ,   

h)  Sense  of  my  own  need  to  contribute  to  others   

i)  A  feeling  of  desolation   

j)  A  sensation  of  warmth  or  fire   

k)  A  sense  that  I  was  being  bathed  in  light   


m)  A  feeling  that  I  couldn't  possibly  describe  what  was 

happening  to  me  ...  13 

n)  The  sensation  that  my  personality  has  been  taken  over  by 


o)  A 


p)  A  certainty  that  all  things  would  work  out  for  the  good 


r)  A  sense  of  tremendous  personal  expansion,  either  psycho- 
logical or  physical   


s)  A  conviction  that  love  is  at  the  center  of  everything  . 
t)  Something  else  (PLEASE  DESCRIBE) 


01 

07- 

•08/99 

02 

09- 

■10/99 

03 

11- 

12/99 

13-14/99 

05 

15- 

16/99 

06 

17- 

18/99 

U  / 

19- 

20/99 

L  1- 

99  /  QQ 

09 

23- 

24/99 

10 

25- 

26/99 

11 

27- 

28/99 

12 

29- 

30/99 

13 

31- 

32/0 

14 

33- 

34/99 

15 

35- 

36/99 

16 

37- 

38/99 

17 

39- 

40/99 

18 

41- 

42/99 

19 

43- 

44/99 

20 

45- 

46/99 

C.     Approximately  how  long  did  your 
experiencc(s)  last?  (Average 
time  if  more  than  one.) 


A  few  minutes  or  less  I 

Ten  or  fifteen  minutes  .  2 

Half  an  hour   3 

An  hour   4 

Several  hours    5 

A  day  or  more   6 


47/9 
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89. 


Cont  inued 


HAND 
CARD 
11 


Now  think  of  your  experience  or,   if  you  have  had  more  than  one,   think  of  the 
one  that  was  most  powerful.     On  a  scale  from  1  to  5,  with  1  indicating  moder- 
ate  intensity  and  5  indicating  extremely  strong  intensity,  where  would  you 
place  that  experience?    CODE  NUMBER. 

Moderate  1  2  3  L  ^  r  .        ^  ^^'^ 

^  ^  5  Extremely  strong 

Don't  know,  can't  say  ...  8 


90. 


ASK 
In 


FVFK^'ONT:  — 
general,  do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  way  Pope  Paul  is  handling  his  job? 

Approve  ...   1  ^^^^ 
Disapprove    .  2 
Don't  know    .  8 


t.V^e.^ro;  s»"',^n,J"°  '  '°'  °'  over  the  Ust 


A.     Saying  the  Mass  in  English  instead  of 
Latin 


Approve 


Disapprove 


Don*t 
know 


8 


50/9 


B. 

Guitar  music  during  Mass 

1 

2 

8 

51/9 

C. 

The  "handsiiake  of  peace"  at  Mass 

1 

2 

8 

52/9 

0. 

Lay  people  distributing  Communion  at  Mass 

1 

2 

8 

53/9 

K. 

Nuns  wearing  regular  clothes  instead  of 
habits 

1 

2 

8 

54/9 

F. 

Reducing  the  number  of  liturgical  activ- 
ities,  like  rosary  devotions,  novenas, 
and  benedictions 

1 

2 

8 

55/Q 

G, 

New  and  progressive  ways  of  teaching  re- 
ligion to  school  children 

1 

2 

8 

56/9 

For  the  better    .   .   i  57/9 


For  the  worse  . 

Don't  make  much 
difference  . 

Don't  know    .  . 


1 

2 

3 
8 
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In  general,  do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  way  the  American  bishops  are 
handling  their  job? 

Approve    1 

Disapprove  ....  2 
Don't  know    ....  8 


58/9 


94.     As  I  read  some  statements  about  the  clergy,  please  tell  me  for  each  whether  you 
agree  strongly^  agree  somewhat,  disagree  somewhat,  or  disagree  strongly. 


Strongly 

somewhat 

Dl SAB  rpp 
somewhat 

Di  sas ree 
Strongly 

Don '  t 
know 

A. 

Priests  should  not  use  the 
pulpit  to  discuss  social 
issues. 

2 

3 

4 

8 

59/9 

B. 

Most  priests  don't  expect 
the  laity  to  be  leaders, 
just  followers. 

2 

3 

4 

8 

60/9 

C. 

It's  all  right  for  a  priest 
to  get  involved  in  nation 
al  and  local  politics  if 
he  wants  to. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

8 

hl/9 

D. 

It  would  make  me  somewhat 
unhappy  if  a  daughter  of 
mine  became  a  nun. 

2 

3 

4 

8 

62/9 

E. 

Priests'  are  not  as  religi- 
ous as  they  used  to  be. 

2 

3 

4 

8 

63/9 

( 

F. 

Priests  have  lost  interest 
in  the  problems  of  the 
people  and  are  concerned 
only  about  themselves. 

2 

3 

4 

8 

64/9 

G. 

Becoming  a  priest  is  not 
a'  good  vocation  for 
young  people  any  more. 

2 

3 

4 

8 

65/9 

H. 

It  would  be  a  good  thing 

if  women  were  allowed  1 
to  be  ordained  as  priests. 

2 

3 

4 

8 

66/9 

In  recent  years,  many  priests  have  decided  to  leave  the  priesthood  and  get  married. 
Catholics  have  reacted  to  this  in  different  •?ays--some  feel  the  priesthood  is  a 

95. 


difficult  and  lonely  life,  while  others  feel  that  those  men  who  leave  the  priesthood 
have  backed  down  on  their  life-lonig  commitments.     How  much  sympathy  do  you  have  for 
the  Tien  who  have  left--a  great  deal,  some,  very  little,  or  none  at  all? 

67/9 


A  great  deal 

.  1 

Some  

2 

Very  little  .  . 

.  3 

None  at  all  .  . 

.  4 

Don't  know    .  . 

.  8 

•  1 


96. 


97. 
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If  tht»  Church  were  to  change  its  laws  and  permit  clergy  to  marry,  would  you  be 
able  to  accept  this  change? 

Yes  (ASK  A)  ...  1 

No   2 

Don*t  know    ...  8 

A.     IF  YES:     Are  you  in  favor  of  such  a  change?        „  08/9 

Yes   1  WW/ ^ 

No  2 

 Don't  know    ...  8  

I  am  going  to  read  to  you  a  list  of  things  about  which  many  people  disagree.  For 
each,  tell  me  if  you  think  the  church  has  the  right  to  teach  what  position  Cath- 
olics should  take  on  that  issue.     First  .   .   .   REPEAT  QUESTION  AS  NECESSARY. 


Yes 

No 

Don't 
know 

A. 

Racial  integration 

1 

2 

8 

09/9 

B. 

Wh»t  are  irranoral  books  or  movies 

1 

2 

8 

10/9 

C. 

Proper  means  for  family  limitation 

I 

2 

8 

11/9 

n. 

Abort  ion 

1 

2 

8 

12/9 

Federal  aid  to  education 

1 

2 

8 

13/9 

98.     Some  Catholics  no  longer  feel  close  to  the  Church.     Others  feel  closer  to  the 

Church  than  ever  before.     I'd  like  to  know  how  you  feel.     Suppose  this  circle  repre- 
sents closeness  to  the  Church.     Where  would  you  locate  yourself  on  this  circle, 
with  "1"  representing  the  closest  possible  feelings,  and  "5"  representing  the  most 
distant  feelings  * 


HAND 
CARD 
12 


How  about  10  years  ago- -where  would  you  locate 
yourself  for  how  you  felt  ten  years  ago? 


ENTER  NUMBER: 
Don't  know  . 

ENTER  NUMBER: 
Don*t  know  . 


□ 

.  8 

□ 


14/9 


15/9 


99.     Have  you  yourself  ever  seriously  thought  about 
leaving  the  Catholic  Church? 


Yes  ... 
No  ...  . 
Don't  know 


16/9 


100      As  a  general  rule,  how  important  do  you  think 
it  is  for  young  people  to  marry  a  member  of 
their  own  rel igion- -very  important,  fairly 
important,  or  not  important  at  all? 


Very  important  1 

Fairly  impor- 
tant ....  2 

Not  important 
at  all  ...  3 

Don't  know  .   .  8 


17/9 


101.     If  a  child  of  yours  wanted  to  marry 
someone  who  was  not  a  Catholic,  how 
do  you  think  you  would  react?  Would 
you  oppose  it  strongly,  oppose  it 
somewhat,  or  not  oppose  it  at  all? 


Oppose  strongly  .   .  1 

Oppose  somewhat  .   .  2 

Not  oppose  at  all  .  3 

Don't  know    ....  8 


18/9 
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We  are  interested  in  how  Americans  judge  certain  actions.     I  am  going  to  read  a  list 
of  statements.    After  1  read  each  statement,  tell  me  whether  you  agree  strongly, 
agree  somewhat,  disagree  somewhat,  or  disagree  strongly  with  the  statement. 


Agree 

Agree 

Olsagree 

Disagree 

Don't 

strongly 

somewhat 

\  somewhat 

strongly 

know 

A. 

Even  though  a  person  has  a  hard 

time  making  ends  meet,  he 
should  still  try  to  give  some 

1 

2 

3 

4 

8 

19/9 

of  his  money  to  help  the  poor. 

B. 

Two  people  who  are  in  love  do  not 

do  anything  wrong  when  they 
marry,  eren  though  one  of  them 

1 
1 

J 

»» 

8 

20/9 

has  been  divorced. 

C. 

There  is  an  obligation  to  work 

for  the  end  of  racial  segre- 

1 

2 

3 

4 

8 

21/9 

gat  ion. 

D. 

A  married  couple  who  feel  they 
have  as  many  children  as  they 
want  are  really  not  doing 

anything  wrong  when  they  use 

1 

2 

3 

4 

8 

22/9 

artificial  means  to  prevent 

conception. 

E. 

A  pre-school  child  is  likely  to 

suffer  emotional  damage  if  his 
mother  works. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

8 

23/9  1 

F. 

It  is  not  really  wrong  for  an 
engaged  couple  to  have  some 
sexual  relations  before  they 

1 

2 

3 

4 

8 

24/9 

are  married. 

G. 

When  a  person  has  a  disease  that 

cannot  be  cured,  doctors  should 

be  allowed  to  end  the  patient* 
life  by  some  painless  means  if 

s 

1 

2 

3 

4 

8 

25/9 

the  patient  and  his  family  re- 

quest it. 

H. 

A  family  should  have  as  many 

children  as  possible  and  God 
will  provide  for  them. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

8 

26/9 
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103. 


Now  I'd  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  about  Presidential  elections.     If  your 
party  nominated  a  woman  for  President,  would  you  vote  for  her  if  she  were  quali- 


fied for  the  job? 


Yes  ...  . 
No  .  .  .  . 
Don't  know 


1 
2 
8 


27/9 


104.  If  your  party  nominated  a  Jew  for  President^  would  you  vote  for  him  if  he  were 
qualified  for  the  job? 

Yes  1  28/9 

No  2 

Don't  know    ....  8 

IF  R  IS  BLACK,  SKIP  TO  Q.  106. 

105.  If  your  party  nominated  a  Black  for  President,  would  you  vote  for  him  if  he  were 
qualified  for  the  job? 

Yes  1  29/9 

No  2 

Don't  know    ....  8 


106. 


HAND 
CARD 
13 


There  are  many  groups  in  America.     We  would  like  to  get  your  feelings  toward 
some  of  them.     Here's  a  card  on  which  there  is  something  that  looks  like  a  ther- 
mometer.    We  call  it  a  "feeling  thermometer"  because  it  measures  your  feelings 
toward  these  groups.     Here's  how  it  works.     If  you  don't  feel  particularly  warm 
or  cold  toward  a  group,  then  you  should  place  it  in  the  middle,  at  the  50  degree 
mark. 

If  you  have  a  warm  feeling  toward  a  group,  or  feel  favorably  toward  it,  you 
would  place  it  somewhere  between  50®  and  100®,  depending  on  how  warm  your  feel- 
ing is  toward  the  group. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  don't  feel  very  favorably  toward  a  group--that  is,  if 
you  don't  care  for  it  too  much- -then  you  would  place  it  somewhere  between  Qo  and 
500. 

TAKE  SOIE  TIME  TO  EXPLAIN  HOW  THE  THEIWOMETER  WORKS,  SHOWING  R  THE 
WHICH  THE  DEGREE  LABELS  CAN  HELP  HIM  TO  LOCATE  THE  GROUP. 


INTERVIEWER: 


WAY  IN 


A.  Our  first  group  is  Polish  Americans. 
Where  would  you  put  them  on  the 
thermometer? 

B.  Protestants 


Ratings 


C. 
D. 
E. 


Jews 
Blacks. 

Latinos  (Mexicans,  Puerto  Ricans, 
Cubans) 


A  30-32/999 

B  33-35/999 

C  36-38/999 

D  39-41/999 

E  42-44/999 
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Now  I  am  going  to  describe  some  situations  to  you.     These  are  things  that  happen  to 
people  sometimes,  and  I  want  you  to  imagine  that  they  are  happening  to  you.  Please 
tell  me  which  response  on  the  card  comes  closest  to  your  own  feelings.     Be  sure  to 
read  all  the  possible  responses  before  giving  me  your  answer. 

107.     You  have  just  visited  your  doctor  and  he  has  told  you  that  you  have  less  than 
a  year  to  live.     He  has  also  told  you  that  your  disease  is  incurable.  Which 
of  the  following  statements  comes  closest  to  expresi;ing  ycur  reaction? 


a)  It  will  all  work  out  for  the  best  somehow   1  45/9 

b)  No  one  should  ouestion  the  goodness  of  God's  decision 

about  death   2 

c)  There  is  nothing  I  can  do  about  it  so  I  will  continue 

as  before   3 

d)  I  am  angry  and  bitter  at  this  twist  of  fate   4 

e)  I  have  had  a  full  life  and  am  thankful  for  Lhat    5 

f)  Death  is  painful,  but  it  is  not  the  end  of  me   6 

g)  I  cannot  answer  this  question    7 

h)  None  of  the  above   8 


108.     I"^agine  that  one  of  your  parents  is  dying  a  slow  and  painful  death  and  try  to 

figure  out  for  yourself  if  there  is  anything  that  will  enable  you  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  such  a  tragedy.  Which,  if  any,  of  the  following  statements  best 
expresses  your  state  of  mind  in  this  situation? 


HAND 

CARD 

a) 

15 

b) 

c) 

d) 

e) 

n 

g) 

h) 

had  together   5 

t)    This  is  tragic,  but  death  is  not  the  ultimate  end  for  us  .  6 

1  cannot  answer  this  question    7 

h)     None  of  the  above   8 


46/9 
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109.  Imagine  that  you  have  just  had  a  child  and  that  the  doctor  has  informed  you  that 
it  will  be  mentally  retarded.  Which  of  the  following  responses  comes  closest  to 
your  own  feelings  about  this  situation? 


HAND 
CARD 
16 


a)  We  will  try  to  take  care  of  this  child,  but  it  may  have  to 

be  put  in  an  institution;  either  way  it  will  all  work  out  1 

b)  God  had  his  own  reasons  for  sending  this  child  to  us  ....  2 

c)  We  must  learn  to  accept  this  situation   3 

d)  I  love  the  baby,  but  why  me?    4 

e)  1  'm  just  plain  glad  to  have  the  child  here   5 

f)  God  has  sent  us  a  heavy  cross  to  bear  and  a  special  child 

to  love   6 

g)  I  cannot  answer  this  question   7 

h)  None  of  the  above   8 


47/9 


110.     Almost  every  year  hurricanes  level  homes,  flood  towns,  destroy  property,  and  take 
human  lives.     How  can  we  make  any  sense  out  of  such  disasters  which  happen,  appar- 
ently, by  chance Which  of  the  following  statements  best  describes  your  answer? 


HAND 
CARD 

17 


a)  We  can  never  really  understand  these  things,  but  they 

usually  have  some  unexpected  gooo  effect    1 

b)  We  cannot  know  the  reasons,  but  God  knows  them   2 

c)  We  cannot  know  why  these  occur  and  we  have  to  learn  to 

live  with  that  fact   3 

d)  The  government  is  responsible  for  seeing  that  these 

disasters  do  as  little  harm  as  possible   4 

e)  I  am  grateful  that  I  don't  live  in  a  hurricane  area    ....  5 

f)  I  am  not  able  to  explain  why  these  things  happen,  bat  I 

still  believe  in  God's  love   6 

g)  I  cannot  answer  this  question    7 

h)  None  of  the  above   g 


48/9 
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IF  R  IS  FEMALE,   ASK  A  AND  HAND  CARD 

IF  R  IS  MALE.  ASK  B,  AND  HAND  CARD  18-B, 


HI,     A.     FEMALES  ONLY: 

i^ow,  Imagine  that  you  are  married  and  you  become  pregnant,  but  you  and  your 
husband  have  serious  reasons  for  not  wanting  to  have  another  child.  Which 
of  the  statements  on  this  card  best  expresses  what  your  reaction  would  be? 


HAND 
CARD 
18-A 


I  definitely  would 
have  an  abortion  . 

I  would  consider 
having  an  abortion 


49/9 


I  definitely  would  not 
have  an  abortion  ...  3 

Don't  know  8 


MALES  ONLY: 

Now,   imagine  that  you  are  married  and  your  wife  becomes  pregnant,  but  you 
and  your  wife  have  serious  reasons  for  not  wanting  tc  have  another  child. 
Which  of  the  statements  on  this  card  best  expresses  what  your  reaction 
would  be? 


I  would  definitely  want 
my  wife  to  have  an 
abortion    1 

I  would  want  my  wife  to 
consider  having  an 
abortion    2 

I  would  definitely  not 
want  my  wife  to  have 
an  nbortion  3 

Don't  know  8 


50/9 
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112.     Now,  some  fina]  questions  about  yourself.     Presently  are  you  working  full  time^ 
working  part  time,  going  to  school,  keeping  house,  or  what?    CIRCLE  ONE  CODE 
ONLY.     IF  MORE  THAN  ONE  RESPONSE,  GIVE  PREFERENCE  TO  SMALLEST  CODS  NUMBER  THAT 
APPLIES. 

51/9 

Working  full  time  (35  hours  or  more).  ...  1 

Working  part  time  (1  to  34  hours)  2 

Unemployed,  laid  off,  looking  for  work    .   .  3 

Retired    4 

In  school  (ASK  A)  5 

Keeping  house  (ASK  A)  .   .   .   .   .  6 

Other  (SPECIFY  AND  ASK  A)   ^' 

 7 

A.     ASK  IF  R  IS  IN  SCHOOL.  KEEPING  HOUSE.  OR  OTHER;     Did  you  ever  work  for  as 
long  as  a  year? 

52/9 


Yes  .  (ASK  Q.  113)  ...  1 
No    .   (SKIP  TO  Q.   114)     .  2 


113.    A.    What  kind  of  work  (do/did)  you  normally  do?    That  is,  what  (is/was)  your  main 
job  called? 


OCCUPATION: 


B.     What  (do/did)  you  actually  do  in  that  Job?    What  (are/were)  some  of  your  main 
duties? 

53-55/999 
56-57/999 


C.     For  whom  (do/did)  you  work--that  is.  what  kind  of  place  or  organization? 


INDUSTRY: 


114.     Taken  all  together,  how  would  you  say  things  are  these  days-.would  you  say  that  you 
are  very  happy,  pretty  happy,  or  not  too  happy? 


Very  happy  ....  1 
Pretty  happy  ...  2 
Not  too  happy    .   .  3 


58/9 
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IF  R  IS  NOT  MARRIED.  SKIP  TO  Q.  117. 

115.  Is  your  (husb»nd/wif e)  presently  working  full  time,  part  tlue,  going  to  school, 
keeping  house,  or  what?  CIRCLE  ONE  CODE  ONLY.  IF  MORE  THAN  ONE  RESPONSE,  GIVE 
PREFERENCE  TO  SMALLEST  CODE  NUMBER  THAT  APPLIES. 


Working  full  time  (35  hours  or  more)  ....  1  59/9 

Working  part  time  (1  to  34  hours)   2 

Unemployed^  laid  off^  looking  for  work  ...  3 

Retired    4 

In  school  (ASK  A)   5 

Keeping  house  (ASK  A)   6 

Other  (SPECIFY  AND  ASK  A)   


A.     ASK  IF  R*S  (HUSBAND/WIFE)  IS  IN  SCHOOL.  KEEPING  HOUSE.  OR  OTHER;     Did  (he/she) 
ever  work  for  as  long  as  a  year? 

Yes  .  (ASK  Q.  116)  ...  1  60/9 
No    (SKIP  TO  0.   117)     .   .  2 


Don't  know  (SKIP  TO 

Q.  117)  8 


116.     A.     What  kind  of  work  (does/did)  your  (husband/wife)  normally  do?    That  is,  what 
(is/was)  (his/her)  main  job  called? 


OCCUPATION: 


B.     What  (does/did)  (he/she)  actually  do  in  that  job?    Wha^  (ari.'/were)  some  of 
(his/her)  main  duties? 

61-63/999 
64-65/999 


C.     For  whom  (does/did)  (he/she)  work--that  is,  what  kind  of  place  or  organization? 
INDUSTRY:   


117.     If  you  had  your  choice,  would  you  prefer  a  job  where  you  are  part  of  a  team,  all 
working  together,  even  if  you  don*t  get  personal  recognition  for  your  work,  or 
would  you  rather  have  a  job  where  you  worked  alone  and  others  could  see  what  you 
have  done? 

Part  of  a  team  .   1  66/9 
Work  alone  ...  2 
Can't  decide  .   .  8 


ERIC 
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"^5-  BEGIN  DECK  10 

Here  is  a  card  showing  amounts  of  yearly  incomes.     In  which  of  these  income  groups 
did  your  total  family  income  fall  last  year--1973.-bef ore  taxes  and  other  deduc- 
tions?   This  includes  income  from  all  sources.    Just  tell  ne  the  letter 
PROBE  FOR  ESTIMATE  IF  R  IS  UNCERTAIN. 


HAND 
CARD 
19 


A 

llnrlAv     'fy  AAA 

unoer  ^z^uuu  .  .  .  , 

B. 

$  2,000  to  $  3,999  . 

.  02 

c. 

$  4,000  to  $  5,999  . 

.  03 

D. 

$  6,000  to  $  7,999  . 

.  04 

E. 

$  8,000  to  $  9,999  . 

.  05 

F. 

$10,000  to  $12,499  . 

.  06 

G. 

$12,500  to  $14,999  . 

.  07 

H. 

$15,000  to  $17,499 

I. 

$17,500  to  $19,999  . 

.  09 

J. 

$20,000  to  $24,999  . 

.  10 

K. 

$25,000  to  $29,999  . 

.  11 

L. 

$30,000  or  over    .  . 

.  12 

Refused  .... 

Don't  know   

Male  .  . 

.  1 

Female  , 

.  2 

07-08/99 


119.     CODE  RESPONDENT'S  SEX: 


12C      CODE  RESPONDENT'S  RACE 
(BY  OBSERVATION): 


White  1 

Black  2 

Latino  (Mexican, 

Puerto  Rican,  Cuban)  3 
Other  (SPECIFY)   

.   4 


121.    We've  talked  a  lot  about  changes 
in  the  Catholic  Church.     Do  you 
think  there  ought  to  be  any  more 
changes? 


(ASK  A) 


Yes  . 

No  

Don't  know  (ASK  A) 


1 

2 
8 


09/ 


10/ 


11/9 


^-    ASK  1/  YES  OR  DON'T  KNQWr     What  kind  of  additional  changes  would  you 
see?     (RECORD  VERBATIM.)  ^ 


like  to 

12-13/99 
14-15/99 
16-17/99 


Thank  you  very  much  for  your  time  and  help. 

Now,   I  have  one  last  question. 

(RECORD  TIME  ENDED  AND  THEN  ASK  Q.  122) 
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riME 

AM 

ENDED: 

PM 
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ASK  It'  R  HAS  ANY  CHILDREN  (0.  53); 

122«    One  last  question.    Do  you  have  any  teen-aged  chlldren--that  is^  any  boys  or  gic 
between  the  ages  of  13  and  19  (including  those  13  and  19  years  of  age)? 

Yes  (ASK  A)  ...   1  ^^Z* 

No    .   .  (END  OF  INTERVIEW)  ,  2 


A.     IF  YES;    How  many  teen- aged  children  do  you  have^  who  are  living  in  this 
household  now? 


ENTER  NUMBER: 


19-20/99 


EXPLAIN  TO  RESPONDENT;    I  would  like  to  leave  (this/these)  short  questionnaire (s)  for 
your  teenager(s)  to  fill  out.    The  letter  from  our  Director  on  the  front  page  explains 
what  our  study  is  about  and  how  the  questionnaire  should  be  filled  out, 

I  will  leave  an  envelope  (for  each  one)  to  return  the  questionnaire  to  our  Chicago 
office.    No  stamp  is  needed--just  ask  your  teenager(s)  to  drop  it  in  the  mailbox  as 
soon  as  possible.     The  numbers  I  put  on  the  back  will  notify  my  office  that  the 
questionaire(s.)  (is/are)  from  the  correct  household.     They  will  not  be  associated 
with  your  name. 

ENTER  NUMBER  OF  "MAIL-BACK**  QUESTIONNAIRES  YOU  LEFT  WITH  THIS  R: 


NUMBER: 


21-22/99 


IF  NUMBER  OF  QUESTIONNAIRES  LEFT  WIFH  R  IS  LESS  THAi^  THE  NUMBER  OF  TEEN-AGERS  ENTERED 
IN  QUESTION  I22A,  CODE  REASON  FOR  DIFFERENCE: 

Refused  to  allow  1  23/9 

Other  (SPECIFY)    2 


THIS  IS  IMPORTANT: 


BE  SURE  TO  ENTER  THE  NUMBERS  (CASE,  PSU,  SEGMENT,  PART  AND  LINE)  FROM  FACE  SHEET  OF 
THIS  QUESTIONNAIRE  INTO  THE  BOXES  ON  THE  LAST  PAGE  OF  EACH  YOUTH  QUESTIONNAIRE  THAT 
YOU  LEAVE. 

NEXT  TO  THE  CASE  NUMBER,  THERE  IS  AN  ADDITIONAL  DETACHED  BOX,  FOR  A  ONE-DIGIT  NUMBER, 
WHICH  YOU  MUST  ALSO  ENTER  ON  THE  BACK  OF  EACH  YOUTH  QUESTIONNAIRE.     THIS  NUMBER  RE- 
PRESENTS m  NUMBER  OF  SELF-ADMINISTERED  QUESTIONNAIRES  THAT  WERE  LEFT  AT  THE  HOUSEHOLD. 
FOR  EXAMPLE,   IF  ONLY  ONE  YOUTH  QUESTIONNAIRE  IS  LEFT  IN  A  HOUSEHOLD,  ENTER         IN  THE 
DETACHED  BOX  OF  THAT  QUESTIONNAIRE;     IF  TWO  YOUTH  QUESTIONNAIRES  ARE  LEFT,  ENTER  'V 
IN  THE  BOX  OF  ONE  QUESTIONNAIRE  AND  '2'  IN  THE  OTHER;    AND  SO  ON. 
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INTERVIEWER  RB1ARKS 
(TO  BE  FILLED  OUT  IMMEDIATELY  AFTER  LEAVING  RESPONDENT) 


A.     LENGTH  OF  INTERVIEW: 


Minutes 


24-26/999 


B.    In  general,  what  was  the  respondent's  attitude  toward  the  interview? 

CODE  ONE. 

Friendly  ai:d  interested   1 

Cooperative  but  not  particularly 

interested    2 

Impatient  and  restless    3 

Hostile    4 


27/9 


C.    Was  respondent's   understanding  of  the  questions  ...  CODE  ONE: 

Good  I 

Fair  2 

Poor  3 


28/9 


D.     DATE  OF  INTERVIEW: 


Moj^th 
29-30/99 


Day 

31-32/99 


E.     INTERVIEWER'S  SIGNATURE: 


F.     INTERVIEWER'S  NIWBER: 


33-37 


G.    Did  you  exercise  the  option  to  introduce  this  as  a  study  of  Catholics? 

Yes  .  . (ANSWER  A)  .  1  38/9 
No  2 


A.     IF  YES:     Did  you  exercise  the  option  before  you  began  the  interview 
or  at  some  time  during  the  interview? 


Before  the  interview  began  .  .  1 
During  interview    (ANSWER  B)    .  2 

B.     IF  DURING  INTERVIEW:     Please  indicate  at  which  question 
you  stated  that  this  is  a  study  of  Catholics. 


39/9 
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FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTIONS  FOR  SOCIAL  CHANGE  MODEt  III 


o  490 
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1.    FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTIONS  FOR  CHANGE  MODEL  III  -  VOCATION  SUPPORT 


xSr  Cohort 


Sexual 
Orthodoxy 


Accept  Papal 
Authority 


Holy  Communion 
Reception 


Vocation  Support 

Not  ••Very 
Pleased" 


Low 


Not  Viet- 
nam 


High 


963 


No 
Yes 

No 

Yes 


Not  weekly 
Weekly 

Not  Weekly 
Weekly 

Not  weekly 
Weekly 

Not  weekly 
Weekly 


158 
0 

153 
3 

65 
2 

134 
16 


115 
3 

242 
15 

99 
IS 

459 
154 


Vietnam 


Low 


Not  Viet- 
nam 


High 


1974 


Low 


Vietnam 


High 


No 

Yes 

No 
Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 
Yes 


Not  weekly 
Weekly 

Not  weekly 
Weekly 

Not  Veekly 
Weekly 

Not  weekly 
Weekly 


Not  weekly 
Weekly 

Not  weekly 
Weekly 

Not  weekly 
Weekly 

Not  Weekly 
Weekly 


119 
21 

45 
22 

13 
6 

4 
3 


94 
5 

/.r» 


2 
1 

1 
0 


The  Vietnam  cohort  was  not  IntervLwed  in  1963. 
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*  7..    FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTIONS  FOR  CHANGE  MODEL  III 


PRAVER 


Sexual 
Cohort  Orthodoxy 


Low 


Not  Viet- 
nam 


1963 


High 


Accept  Papal 
Authority 


No 
Yes 

No 
Yes 


Holy  Conununlon 
Reception* 


Prayer 


Leas  than 


Not  weekly 

.  132 

Weekly 

0 

Not  Weekly 

133 

Weekly 

0 

Not  weekly 

S!3 

Weekly 

2 

Not  weekly 

133 

Weekly 

15 

Vietnam 


Low 


Not  Viet- 
nam 


High 


1974 


Low 


Vietnam 


High 


No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 


Not  weekly 
Weekly 

Not  weekly 
Weekly 

Not>eekly 
Weekly 

Not  weekly 
Weekly 


Not  weekly 
Weekly 

Not  weekly 
.Weekly 

Not  Weekly 
Weekly 

Not  Veekly 
Weekly 


92 
4 

36 
12 

8 

1 

6 
4 


73 
3 

33 
1 

2 
1 

4 
0 


The  Vietnam  cohort  x^as  not  interviewed  in  1963. 
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3.     FREQUENCY  DISTRmUTIONS  FOR  CHANGE  MODEL  III  -  CATHOLICITY 


Cohort 


Sexual 
Orthodoxy 


Accept  Papal 
Authority 


Low 


Not  Viet- 
ndm 


High 


1963 


No 
Yes 

No 

Yes 


Holy  Communion 
Reception' 


Not  weekly 
Weekly 

Not  Weekly 
Weekly 

Hot  weekly 
Weekly 

Not  weekly 
Weekly 


Catholicity 
Factor 


Under 

Over 

1963 

1963 

Mean 

Mean  _ 

177 

40 

0 

3 

218 

96  " 

4 

12 

71 

60 

2 

12  . 

172 

330 

12 

126 

Vie  team 


Low 


Hot  Viet- 
nam 


High 


1974 


Low 


Vietnam 


High 


No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 
Yes 

No 
Yes 


Not  weekly 
Weekly 

121 
1» 

18 
14 

Not  weekly 
Weekly 

66 
23 

29 
26 

Not  \jeekly 
Weekly 

13 
4 

7 

9 

Not  weekly 
Weekly 

9 
5 

12 
33 

Not  weekly 
Weekly 

100 
7 

11 
7 

Not  weekly 
Weekly 

56 
2 

8 

3 

Not  weekly 
Weekly 

3 
2 

1 
1 

Not  Weekly 
Weekly 

1 
1 

0 
4 

The  Vietnam 


cohort  was  not  Interviewed  in  1963. 
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u\    FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTIONS  FOR  CHANGE  MODEL  III  -  CATHOLIC  ACTIVITIES 


Time 


Cohort 


Sexual 
Orthodoxy 


Accept  Papal 
Authority 


Low 


Not  Viet- 
nam 


High 


1963 


No 

Yes 

No 
Yes 


Vietnam 


Low 


Not  Viet- 
nam 


High 


1974 


Low 


Vietnam 


High 


No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 
Yes 


Holy  Communion 
Reception 


Not  weekly 
Weekly 

Not  Weekly 
Weekly 

Not  weekly 
Weekly 

Not  weekly 
Weekly 


*Thc  Vietnam  cohort  was  not  interviewed  in  1963, 

494 


Catholic 
Activities 


Low  High 


166 

71 

1 

2 

79 

93 

7 

12 

192 

58 

5 

15 

258 

344 

38 

146 

Not  weekly 

153 

39 

\Teekly 

21 

20 

Not  weekly 
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APPENDIX  VI 

SOME  SIMULATIONS  OF  THE  FUTURE  OF  AMERICAN  CATHOLICISM* 

It  is  important  to  observe  thet  the  simulations  described  here  are 
something  more  than  idle  speculation*    They  are  based  on  five-  and  six- 
variable  models  resulting  from  observations  at  two  points  in  time.  In 
comparison  with  most  attempts  in  sociology  to  an^ticipate  future  develop- 
ments   and  certainly  as  far  as  most  exercises  in  futurology  in  the  socio- 
logy of  religion,  the  simulations  are  based  on  very  hard  and  sophisticated 
data  indeedr-however  naive  they  may  be  in  comparison  with  econometric  models. 

Nor  are  the  simulations  predictions.    They  are  rather  scenarios  based 
on  animber  of  different  systematic  variations  of  assumptions  about  parameters 
in  the  models.    If  nothing  unexpected  happens  inthe  world  outside  the  model, 
then  a  reasonable  man  would  wager  that  the  shape  of  American  Catholicism  In 
1989  would  fall  somewhere  on  the  continuum  created  by  our  scenarios.  But 
rarely  does  the  world  fail  to  provide  the  unexpected.    The  negative  forces 
at  work  within  American  Catholicism  are  powerful.    Even  our  "best  case" 
scenario  does  not  do  much  more  than  to  show  a  slight  ascent  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  a  U  curve.  .  .1 

The  impact  of  the  birth  control  encyclical  seems  almost  irreversible. 
But  our  scenarios  simply  cannot  take  into  account  the  possibility  (some  would 


*Andrew  Greeley  and  Garth  Taylor  of  NORC  are  preparing  a  technical  article 
on  the  use  of  the  two  NORC  parochial  school  studies  to  simulate  furture  develop- 
ments within  the  American  Catholic  Church.    As  this  report  goes  to  press  thenar- 
tide  is  still  in  preparation.    This  brief  appendix  presents  some  of  the  simulation 
material.    Readers  interested  in  the  full  technical  details  should  write  to  the 
two  authors  at  NORC  for  a  copy  of  the  paper. 
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think  it  to  be  likely)  that  the  decision  of  the  encyclical    will  be  reversed. 
Nor  can  they  allow  for  another  ecumenical  council  or  a  new  papace  very. dif- 
ferent from  the  present  one.    Indeed^  scenarios  can  become  self-defeating 
prophecies  If  those  about  whom  they  are  written  (or  the  leaders  of  the  com- 
munity about  which  they  are  written)  take  them  with  sufficient  seriousness, 
Thus^  at  best^  our  scenarios  should  be  considered  tentative  lines  drawn  Into 
Ihe  future  against  which  actual  developments  might  be  compared  and  with  which 
the  dynamics  of  such  developments  might  be  better  understood. 

Scenario  I  -  Worst  Case 

In  this  possibility^  the  decline  In  acceptance  of  the  Churches  sexual 
ethic  and  agreement  with  papal  authority  continues  at  the  same  rate  as  It 
has  for  the  last  ten  years*    In  addition^  those  who  become  adults  during 
the  next  decade  are  as  much  lower  In  their  acceptance  of  sexual  teaching  and 
papal  authority    In  comparison  with  the  Vietnam  cohort  as  It  Is  In  cooq»arl8on 
with  previous  age  groups  now. 

Under  such  circumstances^  Catholicism  In  the  year  1989  will  look 
very  little  like  the  Church  of  the  early  1960s.    Only  one-third  of  the 
population  will  be  attending  weekly  mass^  only  29  per  cent  will  be  "very 
pleased"  at  the  prospect  of  their  son  being  a  priest^  a  mere  1  per  cent  will 
be  above  the  1963  mean    for  Catholic  activities^  and  12  per  cent  will  be 
giving  more  than  $262  a  year  in  inflation-free  dollars.    The  Catholic  Church 
will  appear  anemic  if  not  moribund.    But  private  religious  devotion^  while  not 
at  the  1963  level,  will  continue  to  be  quite  strong  with  49  per  cent  of  the  church 
membership  praying  at  least  once  a  day. 
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Scenarlo  II  -  Continued  Decline 

The  second  scenario  Is  le's  drastic.    It  assumes  that  the  forces 
of  deterioration  set  In  motion  by  the  birth  control  encyclical  continue 
at  the  rate  of  the  last  ten  years  but  that  the  new  age  cohort  Is  like 
the  Vietnam  cohort  In  Its  attitudes  toward  sexual  morality  and  papal  leader- 
ship.   The  dynamics  of  deterioration  are  still  at  work,  but  the  new  genera- 
tion of  young  people  are  not  more  unrellglous  than  their  immediate  predeces- 
sors.   One  part  of  the  deterioration.  In  other  words,  has  been  arrested. 

Even  In  this  less  radical  scenario  the  outlook  for  Catholicism  In 
1989  Is  bleak.    Thlrty-slx  per  cent  will  be  attending  mass  regularly,  30  per 
cent  will  be  'fereatly  pleased"  If  their  son  should  decide  to  be  a  priest, 
6  per  cent  will  be  high  on  Catholic  activities,  and  20  per  cent  will  be 
contributing  more  than  $262  Inflation-free  dollars  to  the  Church.  Fifty- 
one  per  cent  will  be-  praying  every  day. 

Thus,  even  If  one  makes  a  moderately  hopeful  assumption  about  those 
who  will  come  of  age  in  the  next  fifteen  years,  the  situation  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  United  States  will  still  be  very  grim  Indeed  by  the  end  of  the 
next  decade  If  the  deterioration  set  In  motion  by  the  birth  control  encyclical 
Is  not  reversed. 


Scenario   Til  -  One-Half  Decline 

In  this  and  the  following  scenario,  we  assume  that  the  negative 
effects  of  Humanae  Vltae  will  lose  their  full  force  during  the  next  fifteen 
years.    In    this  third  scenario   we  assume  that  there  is  no  further  deter- 
ioration among  the  young  and  that  the  rate  of  decline  in  acceptance  of 
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papal  authority  and  sexual  ethics  slows  to  half  of  what  it  was  between 
1963  and  1974. 

Even  under  such  cautiously  optimistic  assumptions,  losses  will  still 
be  considerable.  Church  attendance  will  fall  ten  percentage  points  more 
(to  40  per  cent),  support  for  a  priestly  vocation  in  one's  family  will 
decline  12  more  percentage  points  (to  38  per  cent),  the  proportion  high 
on  the  activities  scale  will  be  cut  in  hald  (from  28  to  13  per  cent),  and 
only  a  quarter  of  Catholics  will  be  contributing  more  than  $262  inflation- 
free  dollars  to  the  Church  every  year.    Daily  prayer  will  be  seven  per- 
centagle  points  lower  than  in  1963. 

In  other  words,   the  blow  struck  in  the  1960 's  is  of  such  awesom 
severity  to  institutional  Catholicism  that  even  if  its  impact  is  cut  in 
half  during  the  next  fifteen  years,  substantial  deterioration  will  still 
take  place. 

Scenario  IV  -  "Bottom  Out" 

This  set  of  assumptions  takes  for  granted  that  the  worst  is  over 
for  American  Catholicism.    The  decline  in  acceptance  of  sexual  teaching 
aid  papal  authority  is  essentially  finished.    Young  people  will  be  no  dif- 
ferent in  their  religious  behavior  than  the  Vietnam  generation.  The  trauma 
of  the  last  ten  years  was  sudden,  sharp,  and  devestating;  but  its  major  force 
has  been  spent. 

Still,  decline  will  continue  because  less  devout  young  people  will 
become  a  greater  part  of  the  population,  and  more  devout  older  people  will 
become  a  smaller  part.    The  cohorts  over  30  were  69  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation in  1974;  they  will  be  only  42  per  cent  of  the  population  in  1989 
and  will  be  over  45  besides.    Mass  attendance,  support  for  priestly  vocation. 
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daily  prayer,  Catholic  dctivitics,  and  contributions  will  all  slip  a  few 
percentage  points  in  this  scenario. because  of  the  gradual  elimination  by 
death  of  the  more  devout  older  generation  and  their  replacement  by  the 
less  devout  younger  generation.    The  wcrrst  will  then  be  over, but  gradual 
erosion  will  continue  indefinitely  until  the  last  of  those  over  30  at  the 
time  of  the  1974  survey    will  have  departed  the  stage.    Catholicism  will 
be  stumbling  downward  toward  a  new  stability  which  will  still  result  in 
a  very  different  church  than  what  it  was  in  1963. 

Scenario  V  -  Rebound 

As  we  noted  before,   there  were  in  fact  two  forces  at  work  within 
American  Catholicism  between  the  two  NORC  surveys.    One  was  negative  and 
associated  with  the  Humanae  Vitae  encyclical,  and  the  other  was  positive, 
associated  with  the  Vatican  Council.    All  previous  scenarios  (except  IV) 
have  assumed  that  this  positive  dynamic  continues  to  work,  and  that  in 
its  absence  the  deterioration  would  be  even  worse.    We  now  assume  that 
the  birth  control  dynamic  has  bottomed  out  but  that  the  conciliar  dynamic 
continues  to  work  at  the  same  rate  it  has  for  the  last  ten  years.  Thus, 
weekly  reception  of  Holy  Communion  (our  measure  of  conciliar  Influence)  will 
have  increased  by  1989  to  54  per  cent  of  the  Catholic  popula tion--a  higher 
proportion  than  those  attending  mass  in  1974  and  the  same  proportion  as 
will  be  attending  mass  in  1989,  according  to  this  scenario. 

It  must  be  stressed  that  this  assumption  is  improbably  optimistic. 
And  at  that  the  "rebound"  is  very  slight.    Mass  attendance  is  up  4  per- 
centage points,  daily  prayer  up  5  percentage  points.  Catholic  activities 
up  3  pcrcentace  points,  and  contributions  of  $262  real  dollars  up  2  percentage 
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points  over  the  1974  scores.    The  proportion    "very  pleased" 


over  a  son's 


decision  to  be  a  priest  will  remain  unchanged.    Thus  in  the  rather  unlikely 
even  of  the  full  force  of  the  Vatican  Council  reforms  continuing  to  work 
for  the  next  fifteen  years  unimpeded  by  the  trauma  of  the  birth  control 
encyclical,   the  turn-around  will  still  be  quite  modest. 

Scenario  VI.-  Revival. 

The  final  scenario  adds  another  element  to  the  optimistic  assumption 
listed  in  the  previous  one.     It  is  assumed  that  the  Vietnam  generation  (though 
not  yet  its  successors)  begins  to  drift  back  into  acceptance  of  the  Church's 
teaching  on  authoritv  and  sexuality — an  even  which  will  almost  certainly 
require  a  change  in  both  teachings.    Thus  half  of  the  difference  between 
the  Vietnam  generation  and  its  predecessors,  we  assume,  will  be  eliminated. 
Even  under  these  most  improbable  circumstances,  weekly  church  attendance 
will  still  be  16  percentage  points  lower  than  in  1963,  support  for    a  son 
a  priest,  14  percentage  points  lower^  daily  prayer,  5  percentage  points 
lower^  Catholic  activities,  16  percentage  points  lower^andthe  proportion 
giving  more  than  $262  in  real  dollars  ten  percentage  points  lower.  Thus, 
within  the  parameters  of  our  models,  at  any  rate,   the  best  that  Catholicism 
can  hope  for  is  a  very  modest  revival.     (Although  forces  extraneous  to  our 
model,  either  within  the  Church  or  outside  of  it--such  as  one  of  the  periodic 
general  religious  revivals  Ln  the  larger  society--might  have  an  effect  which 
our  models  cannot  anticipate.) 


A.  Mass 


Year      Worst  Case      ^^^j^f        ""H^lll       Bottom  Out        Rebound  Revival 


1  Qfil. 

i  7V) J 

77 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

Dv 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

1  Q7Q 

Lit 

45 

49, 

51 

51 

55 

14 

37 

44 

50 

53* 

55 

1989 

33 

36 

40 

49 

54* 

56 

B.  Priest 

1963 

66 

66 

66 

66 

66 

66 

1974 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

1979 

42 

42 

46 

49 

49 

51 

1984 

33 

SS 

4Z 

49 

49 

51 

1989 

29 

30 

38 

48 

50 

52 

C.  Daily  Prayer 

1963 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

1974 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

1979 

55 

57 

54 

59 

62 

64 

1984 

51 

53 

54 

59 

63 

65 

1989 

49 

51 

53 

58 

65 

67 

D.    Catholic  Activities 

1963 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

1974 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

1979 

15 

19 

23 

26 

28 

29 

1984 

07 

11 

18 

25 

29 

31 

1989 

01 

06 

13 

24 

31 

34' 

Interpolated 


ErJc  ;  5x0 


E.  Contributions 


Year 

Worst  Case 

Continued 
Decline 

One -Ha If 
Decline 

Bottom  Out 

Rebound 

Revival 

1974 

-13 

-13 

-13 

-13 

-13 

-12 

1979 

-21 

-19 

-17 

-16 

-13 

-12 

1984 

-28 

-25 

-19 

-18 

-12 

-11 

1989 

-38 

-30 

-24 

-20 

-11 

-10 
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TABLE  1 

CHANGES  IN  VARIABLES  BETWEEN  1963  AND  1974 

(per  Cent) 


1963 

1974 

Difference 

Mass  attendance  weekly 

71 

50 

-21 

"Very  pleased"  with  son  a  priest 

66 

50 

-16 

Daily  prayer 

72 

60 

-12 

Active  Catholic  scale^ 

50 

28 

-22 

Sexual  orthodoxy^ 

42 

18 

-24 

Contribution  more  than  $262 

34 

19 

-13 

^Four  or  more  items  on  a  scale  composed  of  conversation  with  a 
priest,  frequent  communion  reception,  above  average  contribution  to  the 
Church,  frequent  prayer.  Catholic  TV,  Catholic  magazines.  Catholic  books. 


Accepts  Church's  position  on  two  items  (divorce,  birth  control, 
premarital  sex). 
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